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TF the finest poetry be that which leaves the deepest impression 
on the minds of its readers—and this is not the worst test 
of its excellence—Lord Byron, we think, must be allowed to 
take precedence of all his distinguished contemporaries. He has 
not the variety of Scott—nor the delicacy of Campbell—nor the 
absolute truth of Crabbe—nor the polished sparkling of Moore ; 
but in force of diction, and inextinguishable energy of senti- 
ment, he clearly surpasses them all. ‘ Words that breathe, 
and thoughts that burn,’ are not merely the ornaments, but 
the common staple of his poetry; and he is not inspired or im- 
ressive only in some happy passages, but through the whole 
body and tissue of his composition. It was an unavoidable 
condition, perhaps, of this higher excellence, that his scene 
should be narrow, and his persons few. ‘To compass such ends 
as he had in view, it was necessary to reject all ordinary agents, 
and all trivial combination. He could not possibly be amusing, 
or ingenious, or playful ; or hope to maintain the requisite pitch 
of interest by the recitation of sprightly adventures, or the op- 
position of common characters. ‘I'o produce great effects, he 
felt that it was necessary to deal only with the greater passions 
—with the exaltations of a daring fancy, and the errors of a 
lofty intellect—with the pride, the terrors, and the agonies of 
strong emotion—the fire and air alone of ovr human elements. 
In this respect, and in his general notion of the end and the 
element of poetry, we have sometimes thought that kis views 
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fell more in with those of the Lake poets, than of any other 
party in the poetical commonwealth ; and, in some of his later 
productions especially, it is impossible not to be struck with 
his occasional approaches to the style and manner of this class 
of writers. Lord Byron, however, it should be observed, like 
all other persons of a quick sense of beauty, and sure enough 
of their own originality to be in no fear of paltry imputations, 
is agreat mimic of styles and manners, and a great borrower 
of external character Tle and Mr. Scott are full of limitations 
of all the writers from whom they have ever derived gratifica- 
tion; and the two most original writers of the age might ap- 
pear, to superficial observers, to be the most deeply indebted 
to their predecessors. In this particular instance, we have no 
fault to tind with Lord Byron: for undoubtedly the finer passa- 
ges of Wordsworth and Southey have in them wherewithal to give 
an impulse to the utmost ambition of rival genius; and their 
diction and manner of writing is frequently both striking and 
original, But we must say, that it would afford us still greater 
pleasure to find these tuneful gentlemen returning the compli- 
ment which Lord Byron has here paid to their talents, and 
forming themselves on the model rather of his imitation, than 
of their own originals. In these imitations they will find that, 
though he is sometimes abundantly mystical, he never, or at 
least very rarely, indulgesin absolute nonsense—never takes his 
lofty flights upon mean or ridiculous occasions—and, above all, 
never dilutes his strong conceptions and magnificent imagina- 
tions with a flood of oppressive verbosity. On the contrary, he 
is, of all living writers, the most concise and condensed ; and, 
we would fain hope, may go far, by his example, to redeem the 
great reproach of our modern literature—ils intolerable prolixity 
and redundance. In his nervous and manly lines, we find no 
elaborate amplification of common sentiments—no ostentatious 
polishing of pretty expressions ; and we really think that the 
brilliant success which has rewarded his disdain of these paltr 
artifices, should put to same for ever that puling and ed 
miring race, who can live through half a volume on the stock 
of a single thought, and expatiate over diverse fair quarto pages 
with the details of one tedious descriptions—In Lord Byron, on 
the contrary, we have a perpetual stream of thick-coming fan- 
cies—an eternal spring of fresh-blown images, which seem call- 
ed into existence by the sudden flash of those glowing thoughts 
and overwhelming emotions, that struggle for expression through 
the whole flow of his poetry—and impart to a diction that is 
often abrupt and irregular, a force oa charm which seem frer 
quently to realize all that is said of inspiration. 
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With all these undoubted claims to our admiration, however. 
itis impossible to deny that the Noble author before us has still 
something to learn, and a good deal to correct. He is frequent- 
lyabruptand careless, and sometimes obscure. ‘There are marks. 
occasionally, of effort and straining after an emphasis which is 
generally spontaneous ;—and, above all, there is far too great 
a monotony in the moral colouring of his pictures, and too 
much repetition of the same sentiments and maxims. He de 
lights too exclusively in the delineation of a certain morbid exalt- 
ation of character and of feeling,—a sort of demoniacal sublimity, 
not without some traits of the ruined Archangel. He is haunt- 
ed almost perpetually with the image of a being feeding and 
fed upon by violent passions, and the recollections of the catas- 
trophes they have occasioned: And, though worn out by their 
past indulgence, unable to sustain the burden of an existence 
which they do not continue to animate—fall of pride and re- 
venge and obduracy—disdaining life and death, and mankind 
and himself—and trampling, in his scorn, not only upon the 
falsehood and formality of polished life, but upon its tame vir- 
tues and slavish devotion : Tetcsesiie by fits, the selfish beings 
he despises, and melting into mere softness and compassion when 
the helplessness of childhood or the frailty of woman make an 
appeal to his generosity. Such is the person with whom we are 
called upon almost exclusively to sympathize in all the greater 
productions of this distinguished writer :—In Childe Harold—in 
the Corsair—in Lara—in the Siege of Corinth—in Parisina, and 
in most of the smaller pieces, 

It is impossible to represent sucha character better than Lord 
Byron has done in all these productions,—or indeed to represent 
any thing more terrible in its anger, or more attractive in its re- 
lenting. In point of effect, we readily admit, that no one charac- 
tercan be more poctical or impressive :—But it is really too much 
to find the scene perpetually filled by one character—not only 
in all the acts, but in all the different pieces ;—and, grand and 
impressive as it is, we feel at last that these very qualities make 
some relief more indispensable, and oppress the ,spirit of or- 
dinary mortals with too deep an impression of awe and repul- 
sion. There is too much guilt in short, and too much gloom, in 
the leading character ;-~and though it bea fine thing to gaze, 
now and then, on stormy seas, and thunder-shaken mountains, 
we should prefer passing our days in sheltered valleys, and by 
the murmur of calmer waters. We are aware that these me- 
taphors may be turned against us—-and that, without metaphor, 
it may be said that men do not pass their days in reading poet- 
ry,~ard that as they may look into herd Byron only abou! 
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as often as they look abroad upon tempests, they have no 
more reason to complain of him for being grand and gloomy, 
than to complain of the same qualities in the Glaciers and Vol- 
canoes which they go so far to visit. Painters have often 
gained great reputation by their representations of tigers and 
other ferocious animals, or of caverns and banditti,—and poets 
should be allowed, without reproach, to indulge in analogous 
exercises. We are far from thinking that there is no weight 
in these considerations; and feel how plausibly it may be said, 
that we have no better reason for a great part of our complaint, 
than that an author, to whom we are already very greatly in- 
debted, has chosen rather to please himself than us in the use 
he makes of his talents. This, no doubt, seems both unrea- 
sonable and ungrateful ; but it is nevertheless true, that a pub- 
lic benefactor becomes a debtor to the public; and is, in some 
degree, responsible for the employment of those gifts which 
seem to be conferred upon him, not merely for his own delight, 
but for the delight and improvement of his fellows through 
all generations. Independent of this, however, we think there 
isa reply to the apology. A great living poet is not like a 
distant volcano, or an occasional tempest. He isa volcano in 
the heart of our land, and a cloud that hangs over our dwell- 
ings; and we have some cause to complain, if instead of genial 
warmth and grateful shade, he darkens and inflames our atmo- 
sphere with perpetual explosions of fiery torrents and pitchy va- 
pours. Lord Byron’s poetry, in short, is too attractive and too 
famous to lie dormant or inoperative; and therefore, if it pro- 
duce any painful or pernicious effects, there will be murmurs, and 
ought to be suggestions of alteration. Now, though an artist 
may draw fighting tigers and hungry lions iu as lively and natu- 
ral a way as he can, without giving any encouragement to hu- 
man ferocity, or even much alarm to human fear, the case is 
somewhat diflerent, when a poet represents men with tiger-like 
dispositions—and yet more so, when he exhausts the resources 
of his genius to make this terrible being interesting and attrac- 
tive, and to represent all the lofty virtues as the natural allies of 
their ferocity. Jt is still worse when he proceeds to show, that 
all these precious gifts of dauntless courage, as affection, 
and high imagination, are not only akin to Guilt, but the pa- 
rents of Misery ;—and that those only have any chance of tran- 
quillity or happiness in this world, whom it is the object of his 
poetry to make us shun and despise. 

These, it appears to us, are not merely errors in taste, but 
perversions of morality ; and,as a great poet is necessarily a Mo- 
rai Teacher, and gives forth his ethical lessons, in general, with 
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far more effect and authority than any of his graver brethren, 
he is peculiarly liable to the censures reserved for those who 
turn the means of improvement to purposes of corruption. 

It may no doubt be said, that poetry in general tends less to 
the useful than the splendid qualities of our nature—that a 
character poetically good has long been distinguished from one 
that is morally so—and that, ever since the time of Achilles, our 
sympathies, on such occasions, have been chiefly engrossed by 
persons whose deportment is by no means exemplary, and who 
in many points approach to the temperament of Lord Byron’s 
ideal hero, ‘There is some truth in this suggestion also. But 
other poets, in the first place, do not allow their favourites so out- 
rageous a monopoly of the glory and interest of the piece—and sin 
less therefore against the laws either of poetical or distributive 
justice. In the second place, their heroes are neither so bad nor 
so good as Lord Byron’s—and do not indeed very much exceed 
the standard of truth and nature in either of the extremes. His, 
however, are as monstrous and unnatural as centaurs and hip- 
pogrifls—and must ever figure in the eye of sober reason as so 
many bright and hateful impossibilities. But the most im- 
— distinction is, that the other poets who deal in peccant 
reroes, neither feel nor express that ardent affection for them, 
which is visible in the whole of this anthor’s delineations, but 
merely make use of them as necessary ageMts in the extraordi- 
nary adventures they have to detail, and persons whose mingled 
vices and virtues are requisite to bring about the catastrophe of 
their story. In Lord Byron, however, the interest of the story, 
where there happens to be one, which is not always the case, is 
uniformly postponed to that of the character itself{—into which 
he enters so deeply, and with so extraordinary a fondness, that 
he generally continues to speak in its language, after it has been 
dismissed from the stage ; and to inculcate, on his own autho- 
rity, the same sentiments which had been previously recom- 
mended by its example. We do not consider it as unfair, 
therefore, to say that Lord Byron appears to us to be the zeal- 
eus apostle of a certain fierce ds magnificent misanthropy, 
which has already saddened his poetry with too deep a shade, 
and not only led to a great misapplication of great talents, but 
contributed to render pone some very false estimates of the 
constituents of human happiness and merit. It is irksome, how- 


ever, to dwell upon observations so general—and we shall pro- 
bably have better means of illustrating these remarks, if they are 
really well founded, when we come to speak of the particular 
publications by which they have been suggested. 

We had the good fortune, we believe, to be among the first 
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who proclaimed the rising of a new luminary, on the appear- 
ance of Childe Harold on the poetical horizon,—and we pur- 
sued his course with due attention through several of the con- 
stellations. If we have lately omitted to record his progress 
with the same accuracy, it is by no means because we have 
regarded it with more indifference, or supposed that it would 
be less interesting to the public—but because it was so extreme- 
ly conspicuous as no longer to require the notices of an of- 
ficial observer. In ge ‘neral, we do not think it necessary, nor 
indeed quite fair, to oppress our readers with an account of 
works, which are as well known to them as to ourselves, or 
a repetition of sentiments in which all the world is agreed.— 
Wherever a work, therefore, is very popular, and where the 
gencral opinion of its merits appears to be substantially right, 
we think ourselves at liberty to leave it out of our chronicle, 
without incurring the censure of neglect or inattention.—A ve- 
ry rigorous application of this maxim might have saved our 
readers the trouble of reading what we now write,—and, to 
confess the truth, we write it rather to gratify ourselves, than 
with the hope of giving them much information. At the same 
Uae, some short notice of the progress of such a writer ought 
perhaps to appear in his contemporary journals, as a tribute 
due to his eminenge;—and a zealous critic can scarcely set 
about examining the merits of any work, or the nature of its 
reception by the public, without speedily discovering very ur- 
vent cause for his admonitions both to the author and his ad- 
mirers. 

Our last particular account was of the Corsair ;—and though 
from that time to the publication of the pieces, the titles of 
which we have prefixed, the Noble author has produced as 
much poetry as would have made the fortune of any other per- 
son, we can aflord to take but little notice of those feastnediate 
performances ; which have already passed their ordeal with this 
veneration, and are fairly committed to the final judgment of 
posterity. Some slight reference to them, however, may be 
proper, both to mark the progress of the author’s views, and the 
history of his fame. 

Lara was obviously the sequel of the Corsair—and main- 

tained, in general, the same tone of deep interest, and lofty, 
feeling ;—though the disappearance of Medora from the scene 
deprives it of “the enchanting sweetness, by which its terrors 
were there redeemed, and make the hero on the whole less 
captivating. The character of Lara, too, is rather too labo- 
riously finished, and his nocturnal encounter with the appa- 
rition is worked up too ostentatiously. There is infinite beauty 
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in the sketch of the dark Page,—and in many of the moral or 
reneral reflections which are interspersed with the narrative. 

‘he death of Lara, however, is by far the finest passage in the 
pocin, and is fully equal to any thing else which the author has 
ever written. Though it is notunder our immediate cognizance, 
we cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the greater part 
of the passage,—in which the physical horror of the event, 
though described with a terrible force and fidelity, is both re- 
Jieved and enhanced by the beautiful pictures of mental energy 
and affection with which it is combined. Our readers will re- 
collect, that this gloomy and daring chief was mortally wound- 
ed in battle, and led out of it almost insensible by that sad and 
lovely page, whom no danger could ever se;arate from his side. 
On his retreat, slaughter and desolation falls on his dis- 
heartened followers, and the poet turns from the scene of dis- 
order— 


* Beneath a lime, remoter from the scene, 
Where but for him that strife had never been, 
A breathing but devoted warrior lay: ; 
T'was Lara bleeding fast from life away. 
His follower once, and now his only guide, 
Kneels Kaled watchful o’er his welling side, 
And with his scarf would staunch the tides that rush, 
With each convulsion, in a blacker gush ; 
And then, as his faint breathing waxes low, 
In feebler, not less fatal tricklings flow : 
He scarce can speak, but motions him ’tis vain, 
And merely adds another throb to pain. 
He clasps the hand that pang which would assuage, 
And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page 
Who nothing fears, nor feels, nor heeds, nor sees, 
Save that damp brow which rests upon his knees ; 
Save that pale aspect, where the eye, though dim, 
Hleld all the light that shone on earth for him. 


The foe arrives, who long had searched the field, 
‘Their triumph nought till Lara too should yield ; 
They would remove him, but they see ’twere vain, 
And he regards them with a calm disdain, 

That rose to reconcile him with his fate, 

And that escape to death from living hate : 

And Otho comes, and leaping from his steed, 
Looks on the bleeding foe that made him bleed, 
And questions of his state ; he answers not, 
Scarce glances on him as on one forgot, 

And turns to Kaled :—each remaining word, 
They understood not, if distinctly heard ; 
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His dying tones are in that other tongue, 
To which some strange remembrance wildly clung.’ &c, 


© Their words though faint were many—from the tone 
Their import those who heard could judge alone ; 
From this, you might have deemed young Kaled’s death 
More near than Lara’s by his voice and breath, 

So sad, so deep, and hesitating broke 

The accents his scarce-moviny: paie lips spoke ; 

But Lara’s voice though low, at first was clear 

And calin, till murmuring death gasped hoarsely near : 
But from his visage little could we guess, 

So unrepentant, dark, and passionless, 

Save that when struggling nearer to his last, 

Upon that page his eye was kindly cast ; 

And once as Kaled’s answering accen!s ccast, 

Rose Lara’s hand, and pointed to the East: 
Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 
Rolled back the clouds) the morrow caught his eye. 
Or that ’twas chance, or some remembered scene 
That raised his arm to point where such had been, 
Scarce Kaled seemed to know, but turned away, 

As if his heart abhorred that coming day. 

And shrunk his glance before that morning light, 

l’o look on Lara’s brow—where all grew night. 


But gasping heaved the breath that Lara drew, 

And dull the filin along bis dim eye grew ; 

His limbs stretched fluttering, and his head dropped o'er 
The weak yet still untiring knee that bore ; 

He pressed the hand he held upon his heart— 

It beats no more, but Kaled will not part 

With the cold grasp, but feels, and feels in vain, 

For that faint throb which answers not again. 

** It beats!’"—Away, thou dreamer! he is gone— 

It once was Lara which thou look’st upon. 


He gazed, as if not yet had passed away 

The haughty spirit of that humble clay ; 

And those around have roused him from his trance, 
But cannot tear from thence his fixed glance ; 
And when in raising him from where he bore 
Within his arms the form that felt no more. 

He saw the head his breast would still sustain, 
Roll down like earth to earth upon the plain; 
He did not dash himself thereby, nor tear 

The glossy tendrils of his raven hair, 

But strove to stand and gaze, but reeled and fell, 
Scarce breathing more than that he loved so well. 
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Than that he lovedt Oh! never yet beneath 
The breast of man such trusty love may breathe! 
That trying moment hath as once revealed 

The secret long and yet but half-concealed ; 

In baring to revive that lifeless breast, 

Its grief seemed ended, but the sex confest ; 

And life returned, and Kaled felt no shame— 
What now to her was Womanhood or Fame ?’ 


We must stop here ;—but the whole sequel of the poem is 
written with equal vigour and feeling ; and may be put in com- 
petition with any thing that poetry has ever produced, in point 
either of pathos or energy. 

The Siece or Corinth is next in the order of time ;—and 
though written perhaps with too visible an effect, and not very 
well harmonized in all its parts, we cannot help regarding it as 


a magnificent composition. There is less misanthropy in it 
than in any of the rest; and the interest is made up of alter- 
nate representations of soft and solemn scenes and emotions 
—and .of the tumult and terrors and intoxication of war. 
These opposite pictures are perhaps too violently contrasted, 
and, in some parts, too harsh y coloured ; but they are in ge- 


neral exquisitely designed, and executed with the utmost spirit 
and energy. What, for instance, can be finer than the fol- 
lowing night-piece? The renegade had left his tent in moody 
musing, the night before the final assault on the Christian walls. 


‘Tis midnight: on the mountain’s brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright ; 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray ? 

The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 

And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillowed on the waves; 
The banners drooped along their staves, 
And, as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 
Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neighed of and shrill. 
And echo answered from the hill, 
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And the wide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 

In midnight call to wonted prayer. — 


While resting sadly by a ruined column ov the shore, he 
turns and sees the form of the maid he loved, and the refusal 
of whose hand he had revenged by his apostasy. 


* The rose was yet upon her cheek, 
But mellowed with a tenderer streak : 
Where was the play of her soft lips fled? 
Gone was the smile that enlivened their red. 
The ocean's calm within their view, 
Beside her eye had Jess of blue ; 
But like that cold wave it stood still, 
And its glance, though clear, was chill. 
Around her form a thin robe twining, 
Nought concealed her bosom shining ; 
Through the parting of her hair, 
Floating darkly downward there, 
Her rounded arm showed white and bare . 
And ere yet she made reply, 
Once she raised her hand on high ; 
it was so wan, and transparent of hue, 
You might have seen the moon shine through.’ 
* As he looked on the face, and beheld its hue 
So deeply changed from what he knew ; 
Fair but faint—without the ray 
Of mind, that made each feature play 
Like sparkling waves on a sunny day ; 
And her motionless lips lay still as death, 
And her words came forth without her breath, 
And there rose not a heave o’er her bosom’s swell, 
And there seemed not a pulse in her veins to dwell. 
‘Though her eye shone out, yet the lids were fixed, 
And the glance that it gave was wild and unmixed 
With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 
Of the restless who walk in a troubled dream.’ 
The transition to the bustle and fury of the morning muster, 
as well as the moving picture of the barbaric host, is equally 
admirable. 
‘ The night is past, and shines the sun 
As ifthat morn were a jocund one. 
Lightly and brightly breaks away 
The Morning from her mantle gray, 
And the Noon will look on a sultry day, 
Hark to the trump, and the drum, 
And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 
And the flap of the banners, that flit as they’re borne, 
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And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude’s bum, 
And the clash, and the shout, ‘ they come, they come" 
The horsetails are plucked from the ground, and the sword, 
From its sheath ; and they form, and but wait for the word 
The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein ; 
Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane ; 
White is the foam of their champ on the bit: 
The spears are uplifted ; the matches are lit; 
The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar, 
And crush the wall they have crumbled before : 
Forms in his phalanx each Janizar ; 
Alp at their head ; bis right arm is bare, 
So is the blade of his scimitar ; 
The khan and the pachas are all at their post ; 
‘The vizier himself at the head of the host. 
When the culverin’s signal is fired, then on; 
Leave notin Corinth a living one— 
\ priest at her altars, a chief in her halls, 
A hearth in her mansions, a stone in her walls. 
Giod and the Prophet—Alla Hu! 
Up to the skies with that wild halloo! 

As the wolves, that headlong go 
On the stately buffalo, 
"Though with fiery eyes, and angry oar, 
Aud hoofs that stamp, and horns that gore, 
He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 
‘The foremost, who rush on his strength but to die : 
Thus against the wall they went, 
‘Thus the first was backward bent ; 
Many a bosom, sheathed in brass, 
Strewed the earth like broken glass, 
Shivered by the shot, that tore 
The ground whereon they moved no more : 
Even as they fell, in files they lay, 
Like the mower’s grass at the close of day, 
When his work is done on the levelled plain ; 
Such was the fall of the foremost slain. 
As the spring-tides, with heavy plash, 
rom the cliffs invading dash 
Iluge fragments, sapped by the ceaseless flow, 
‘Till white and thundering down they go, 
Like the avalanche’s snow 
On the Alpine vales below; 
Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 
Corinth’s sons were downward borne’ 
By the long and oft renewed 
Charge of the Moslem multitude. 
In firmness they stood, and in masses they fell, 
STeaped, by the host of the infidel, 
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Hand to hand, and foot to foot : 

Nothing there, save death, was mute ; 

Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry 

For quarter, or for victory. 

From the point of encountering blades to the hilt, 
Sabres and swords with blood were gilt : 

But the rampart is won, and the spoil begun, 
And all but the after carnage done, 

Shriller shrieks now mingling come 

From within the plundered dome : 

Hark to the haste of flying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street !’ 


We add but one passage more, which may show the force of 
Lord Byron’s pencil, as some of the others have shown its de- 
licacy. 

* He stood beneath the bastion’s frown, 
That flanked the sea-ward gate of the town ; 
And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 
Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb ; 
They were too busy to bark at him ! 
From a Tartar’s skull they had stripped the flesh, 
As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 
And their white tusks crunched o’er the whiter skull, 
As it slipped through their jaws, when their edge grew duli, 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 
When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed ; 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that night's repast. 
And Alp knew, by the turbans that rolled on the sand, 
The foremost of these were the best of his band : 
Crimson and green were the shawls of their w ear, 
And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, 
All the rest was shaven and bare. 
The scalps were in the wild dog’s maw, 
The hair was tangled round his jaw.’ 

Parisina is of a different character. There is no tumult ot 
stir in this piece. It is all sadness, and pity, and terror. The 
story is told in half a sentence. The Prince of Esté has mar- 
ried a lady who was originally destined for his favourite natural 
son. He discovers a criminal attachment between them, and 
puts the issue and the invader of his bed to death, before the face 
of his unhappy paramour. There is too much of horror perhaps 
in the circumstances ; but the writing is beautiful throughout, 
and the whole wrapped in a rich and redundant veil of poetry. 
where everything breathes the pure essence of genius and sen 
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sibility. The opening verses, though soft and voluptuous, are 
tinged with the same shade of sorrow which gives its character 
and harmony to the whole poem. 


* It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
it is the hour when lover’s vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet; 
And in the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue, 
And in the heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, aud darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 
But it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her hall, &c. 

With many a lingering look they leave 

The spot of guilty gladness past ; 
And though they hope and vow, they grieve, 
As if that parting were the last. 
The frequent sigh—the long embrace— 
The lip that there would cling for ever, 
While gleams on Parisina’s face 
The Heavens she fears will not forgive her, 
As if each calmly conscious star 
Beheld her frailty from afar.’ 


The arraignment and condemnation of the guilty pair, with 
the bold, high-toned, and yet temperate defence of the son, 
are managed with admirable talent ; and yet are less touching 
than the mute despair of the fallen beauty, who stands in speech- 
less agony before him, 


* Those lips o’et which the violet veim 
Wandering, leaves a tender stain, 
Shining through the smoothest white 
That e’er did softest kiss invite— 

Now seemed with hot and livid glow 
To press, not shade, the orbs below ; 
Which glance so heavily, and fill, 

As tear on tear grows gathering still, 

* Nor once did those sweet eyelids close, 
Or shade the glance o’er which they rose, 
But round their orbs of deepest blue” 
The circling white dilated geew— 

And there with glassy gaze she stood 
As ice were m her ca bleod ; 
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But evefy now and then a tear 

So large and slowly gathered slid 

From the long dark fringe of that fair lid, 
It was a thing to see, not hear ! 

To speak she thought—the imperfect note 
Was choked within her swelling throat, 
Yet seemed in that low hollow groan 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone. 

It ceased—again she thought to speak, 
Then burst her voice in one long shriek, 
And to the earth she fell like stone 

Or statue from its base o’erthrown.’ 


The grand part of this poem, however, is that which de- 
scribes the execution of the rival son; and in which, though 
there is no pomp, either of language or of sentiment, and 
though every thing is conceived and expressed with the utmost 
simplicity and directness, there is a spirit of pathos and poetry 
to which it would not be easy to find many parallels. 


* The Convent bells are ringing, 
But mournfully and slow ; 
In the gray square turret swinging, 
With a deep sound, to and fro. 
Heavily to the heart they go! 
Hark! the bymn is singing— 
The song for the dead below, 
Or the living who shortly shall be so ! 
For a departing being’s soul 
The death-hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll : 
He is near his mortal goal ; 
Kneeling at the Friar’s knee ; 
Sad to hear—and piteous to see— 
Kneeling on the bare cold ground, 
With the block before and the guards around— 
While the crowd in a speechless circle gather 
To see the Son fall by the doom of the Father !. 
It is a lovely hour as yet 
Before the summer sun shall set, 
Which rose upon that heavy day, 
And mocked it with his steadiest ray ; 
And his evening beams are shed 
Full on Hugo's tated head, 
As his last confession pouring 
To the monk, his doom deploring 
In penitential holiness 
He bends to hear his accents bliss 
With absolution such as may 
Wipe our mortal stains away. 
That bigh sun on his head did glisten 
As he there did bow and listen— 
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And.the rings of chestnut hair 

Curled half down his neck so bare; 
But brighter still the beam was thrown 
Upon the axe which near him shone 
With a clear and ghastly glitter—— 
Ob! that parting hour was bitter! 
Even the stern stood chilled with awe : 
Dark the crime, and just the law— 
Yet the shuddered as they saw. 


The parting prayers are said and over 
Of that false son—and daring lover ! 
His beads and sins are all recounted, 
His hours to their last minute mounted— 
His mantling cloak before was stripped, 
His bright brown locks must now be clipped, 
"Lis done—all closely are they shorn— 
The vest which till this moment worn— 
The scarf which Parisina gave— 
Must not adorn him to the grave. 
Even that must now be thrown aside, 
And o’er his eyes the kerchief tied ; 
But no—that last indignity 
Shall ne’er approach his haughty eye. 
‘‘ No—yours my forfeit blood and breath— 
‘** These hands are chained—but let me die 
‘* At least with an unshackled eye— 
** Strike :”’—and as the word he said, 
Upon the block he bowed his head ; 
‘These the last accents Hugo spoke : 
** Strike’’—and flashing fell the stroke— 
Rolled the head—and, gushing, sunk 
Back the stained and heaving trunk, 
In the dust, which each deep vein 
Slaked with its ensanguined rain ; 
His eys and lips a moment quiver, 
Convulsed and quick—then fix for ever.’ 

Of the Hebrew melodies—the ode to Napoleon, and some 
other smaller pieces that appeared about the same time, we 
shall not now stop to say any thing. They are obviously infe- 
rior to the works we have been noticing, and are about to no- 
tice, both in general interest, and in power of poetry—though 
some of them, and the Hebrew melodies especially, display a 
skill in versification, and a mastery in diction, which would 
have raised an inferior artist to the very summit of distinction. 

Of the verses entitled, ‘ Fare thee well,’—and some others 
of a similar character, we shall say nothing but that, in spite 
of their beauty, it is painful to read them—and infinitely to be 
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regretted that they should have been given to the public. Ii 
would be a picce of idle affectation to consider them as mere ef- 
fusions of fancy, or to pretend ignorance of the subjects to which 
they relate—and with the knowledge which all the world has oi 
these subjects, we must say, that not even the example of Lord 
Byron, can persuade us that they are fit for public discussion. 
We come, therefore, to the consideration of the Noble author’s 
most recent publications. 


The most considerable of these, is the Third Canto of Childe 
Harold, a work which has the disadvantage of all continua- 
tions, in admitting of little absolute novelty in the plan of the 
work, or the cast of its character, and must besides, remind all 
Lord Byron’s readers of the extraordinary effect produced by 
the sudden blazing forth of his genius upon their frst introduc- 
tion to that title. In spite of all this, however, we are persuad- 
ed that this Third Part of the poem will not be pronounced in- 
ferior to cither of the former; and, we think, will probably be 
ranked above them by those who have been most delighted with 
the whole. The great success of this singular production, in- 
deed, has always appeared to us an extraordinary proof of its 
merits; for, with all its genius, it does not belong to a sort of 
poetry that rises easily to popularity.—It has no story or action 
—very little variety of character—and a great deal of reasoning 
and reflection of no very attractive tenor. It is substantially a 
contemplative and ethical work, diversified with fine description, 
and adorned or overshaded by one emphatic person, who is 
sometimes the author, and sometimes the object of the reflec- 
tions on which the interest is chiefly rested. It required, no 
doubt, great force of writing, and a decided tone of originality 
to recommend a performance of this sort so powerfully as this 
has been recommended to public notice and admiration—and 
those high characteristics belong perhaps still more eminently to 
the part that is now before us, than toany of the former. There 
is the same stern and lofty disdain of mankind, and their ordi- 
nary pursuits and enjoyments, with the same bright gaze on 
nature, and the same magic power of giving interest and effect 
to her delineations—but mixed up, we think, with deeper and 
more matured reflections, and a more intense sensibility to all 
that is grand or lovely in the external world.—Harold, in short, 
is somewhat older since he last appeared upon the scene—and 
while the vigour of his intellect has been confirmed, and his con- 
fidence in his own opinions increased, his mind has also become 
maore sensitive; and his misanthropy, thus softened over by ha- 
bits of calmer contemplation, appears less active and impatient, 
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even although more deeply rooted than before. Undoubtedly the 
finest parts of the poem before us, are those which thus embo- 
dy the weight of his moral sentiments, or disclose the lofty sym- 
pathy which binds the despiser of Man to the glorious aspects of 
Nature. It is in these,.we think, that the great attractions of the 
work consist, and the strength of the author’s genius is seen. 
The narrative and description are of far inferior interest. With 
reference to the sentiments and opinions, however, which thus 
give its distinguishing character to the piece, we must say, that 
it seems no longer possible to ascribe them to the ideal person 
whose name it bears, or to any other than the author himself.— 
Lord Byron, we think, has formerly complained of those who 
identified him with his hero, or supposed that Harold was but the 
expositor of his own feelings and opinions;—and in noticing the 
former portions of the work, we thought it unbecoming to give 
any countenance to such a supposition.—In this last part, how- 
ever, it is really impracticable to distinguish them.—Not only 
do the author and his hero travel and reflect together—but, in 
truth, We scarcely ever have any notice to which of them the sen- 
timents so energetically expressed are to be ascribed; and in 
those which are unequivocally given as those of the Noble author 
himself, there is the very same tone of misanthropy, sadness 


and scorn, which we were formerly — to regard as a part 


of the assumed costume of the Childe. e are far from sup- 
posing, indeed, that Lord Byron would disavow any of these 
sentiments ; and though there are some which we must ever 
think it most unfortunate to entertain, and others which it ap- 
pears improper to have published, the greater part are admi- 
rable, and cannot be perused without emotion even by those to 
whom they may appear erroneous. 

The poem opens with a burst of grand poetry and lofty and 
impetuous feeling, in which the author speaks undisguisedly ia 
his own person. 


* Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a’reed, 
And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale, 
Still must I on ; for 1 am as a weed, 
Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail. 
In my youth’s summer, I did sing of One, 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind ; 
Again I seize the theme then but begun, 
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And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards: in that Tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears, 
Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 
O’er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life,—where not a flower appears. 


Since my young days of passion—joy, or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 
And both may jar It may be, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 
Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling ; 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness—so it fling 
Forgetfulness around ine—it shall seem 

To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme.’ 


After a good deal more in the same strain, he proceeds, 


* Yet must I think less wildly :—I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 
And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison’d.’— 

* Something too much of this :—but now ’tis past, 
And the spell closes with its silent seal, 
Long absent Harotp re-appears at Jast.’ 


The character and feelings of this unjoyous personage are 
then depicted with great force and fondness ;—and at last he is: 
placed upon the plain of Waterloo. 


‘In “ pride of place” where late the Eagle flew, 
Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain, 
Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through ! ’— 

* Fit retribution! Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam in fetters ;—but is Earth more free ? 
Did nations combat to make One submit ; 

Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty ? 
What! shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patched-up idol of enlightened days * 
Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage ? ’ 


* If not, o’er one fallen despot boast'no more! * 

There can be no more remarkable proof of the greatness of 
Lord Byron’s genius than the spirit and interest he has con- 
trived to communicate to his picture of the often drawn and dif- 
ficult scene of the breaking up from Brussels before the great 
battle. It is a trite remark, that poets generally fail in the repre- 
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sentation of great events, when the interest is recent, and the 
particulars are consequently clearly and commonly known: 
and the reason is obvious ; for as it is the object of poetry to 
make us feel for distant or imaginary occurrences nearly as 
strongly as if they were present and real, it is plain that there 
is no scope for her enchantments, where the impressive reality, 
with all its vast preponderance of interest, is already before us, 
and where the concern we take in the gazette far outgoes any 
emotion that can be conjured up in us by the help of fine de- 
scriptions. It is natural, however, for the sensitive tribe of poets, 
to mistake the common interest which they then share with the 
unpoetical part of their countrymen, for a vocation to versify ; 
and so they proceed to pour out the lukewarm distillations of 
their fantasies upon the unchecked effervescence of public feel- 
ing. All our bards, accordingly, great and small, and of all 
sexes, ages, and professions, from Scott and Southey down to 
hundreds without names or additions, have adventured upon 
this theme—and failed in the management of it; and while they 
yielded to the patrigtic impulse, as if they had all caught the 
inspiring summons— 
Let those rhyme now who never rhymed before, 
And those who always rhyme, rhyme now the more— 
the result has been, that scarcelya line to be remembered had 
been produced on a subject which ce was thought, of it- 
self, a secure passport to immortality. It required some cou- 
rage to vénture on a theme beset with so many dangers, and 
deformed with the wrecks of so many former adventurers ;— 
and a theme, too, which, in its general conception, appeared 
alien to the prevailing tone of Lord Byron’s poetry. See, how- 
ever, with what easy strength he enters uponit, and with how 
much grace he gradually finds his way back to his own peculiar 
vein of sentiment and diction. 
* There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 

But bush ! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 
‘ Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blush’d at the praise of a own loveliness ; 

2 
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And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated :—who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 


And there was mounting in bot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Koused up the soldier ere the morning star. 
And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave,—alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low.’ 


After some brief commemoration of the worth and valour 
that fell in that bloody field, the author turns to the many hope- 
less mourners that survive to lament their extinction ; the many 
broken-hearted families, whose incurable sorrow is enhanced 
by the national exultation that still points, with importunate joy, 
to the scene of their destruction. There is a richness and en- 
ergy in the following passage which is peculiar to Lord Byron, 
among all modern poets,—a throng of glowing images, poured 
forth at once, with a facility and profusion which must appear 
mere wastefulness to more economical writers, and a certain ne- 
gligence and harshness of diction which can belong only to an 
author who is oppressed with the exuberance and rapidity of 
his conceptions. 


‘ The Archangel’s trump, not Glory’s, must awake 
Those whom they thirst for ; though the sound of Fame 
May for a moment sooth, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 

So honoured but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 


They mourn, but smile at length ; and, smiling, mourn : 
The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

The bull drives on, though mast and sail be torn ; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

In massy hoariness ; the ruined wall 

Stands when its winc-worn battlements are gone ; 

The bars survive the captive they enthral ; 
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The day drags through though storms keep out the sun 5 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live,on : 
Even asa broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies: and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 
The same and still the more, the more it breaks ; 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes, 
Living in shattered guise, and still, and cold, 
And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 
Yet withers on till all without is old, 
Showing no visible sign—for such things are untold.’ 


There is next an apostrophe to Napoleon, graduating into a 
series of general reflections, expressed with infinite beauty and 
earnestness, and illustrated by another cluster of magical ima- 
ges ;—but breathing the very essence of misanthropical disdain, 
and embodying opinions which we conceive not to be less erro- 
neous than revolting. After noticing the strange combination 
of grandeur and littleness which seemed to form the character 

f that eminent individual, the author proceeds, 


‘ Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 

With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 

Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 

With a sedate and all-enduring eye ;— 

When Fortune fled her spojl’d and favourite child, 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled, 


‘ Sager than in thy fortunes ; for in them 
Ambition steel’d thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts. ’T'was wise to feel, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they were turn’d unto thine overthrow : 
*Tis but a worthless world to win or lose!— 
So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose: 
‘ But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there hath been thy bane ; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 
And but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all whe ever bere. 
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‘ This makes the madmen who haye made men mad 
By their contagion ; Conquerors 4nd Kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs, 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool ; 
Envied, yet how unenviable! what stings 
Are theirs! One breast laid open were a school 

Which would unteach mankind the lust to shine or rule : 

* Their breath is agitation, and their life, 

A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last ; 
And yet so nurs’d and bigoted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously, 

‘He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led.’ 


This is splendidly written, nodoubt—but we trust it is not true; 
—and as it is delivered with much more than poetical earnestness, 
and recurs, indeed, in other forms in various parts of the volume, 
we must really be allowed to enter our dissent somewhat at large. 
With regard to conquerors, we wish with all our hearts that the 
case were as the Noble author represents it: But we greatly fear 
they are neither half so unhappy, nor half so much hated as they 
should be. On the contrary, it seems plain enough that they are 
very commonly idolized and admired, even by those on whom 
they trample; and we suspect, moreover, that in general they pass 
their time rather agreeably, and derive considerable satisfaction 
from the ruin and desolation of the world. From Macedonia’s 
Madman to the Swede—from Nimrod to Bonaparte, the hunters 
of men have pursued their sport with as much gayety, and as lit- 
tle remorse, as the hunters of other animals—and have lived as 
cheerily in their days of action, and as comfortably in their re- 
pose, as the followers of better pursuits. For this, and for the 
fame which they have generally enjoyed, they are obviously in- 
debted to the great interests connected with their employment, 
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and the mental excitement which belongs to its hopes and ha- 
zards. It would be strange, therefore, if the other active, but 
more innocent spirits whom Lord Byron has here placed in the 
same predicament, and who share ail their sources of enjoyment, 
without the guilt and the hardness which they cannot fail of con- 
tracting, should be more miserable or more unfriended than those 
splendid curses of their kind—and it would be passing strange, 
and pitiful, if the most precious gifts of Providence should pro- 
duce only unhappiness, and aati regard with hostility their 
greatest benefactors. We do not believe in any such prodigies. 
Great vanity and ambition may indeed lead to feverish and rest- 
Jess eflorts—to jealousies, to hate, and to mortification—but these 
are only their effects when united to inferior abilities. It is not 
those, in short, who actually surpass mankind, that are unhap- 
py, but those who struggle in vain to surpass them; and this 
moody temper, which eats into itself from within, and provokes 
fair and unfair opposition from without, is generally the result of 
pretensions which outgo the merits by which they are support- 
ed—and disappointments, that may be clearly traced, not to the 
excess of genius, but its defect. 

It will be found, we believe, accordingly, that the master 
spirits of their age have always escaped the unhappiness which 
is here supposed to be the inevitable lot of extraordinary ta- 
lents ; and that this strange tax upon genius has only been le- 
vied upon those who held the secondary shares of it. Men of 
truly great powers of mind have generally been cheerful, social, 
and indulgent ;—while a tendency to sentimental whining, or 
fierce canon, may be ranked among the surest symptoms of 
little souls and inferior intellects. In the whole list of our English 
poets, we can only remember Shenstone and Savage—two, cer- 
tainly, of the lowest—who were querulous and discontented. 
Cowley, indeed, used to call himself melancholy ;—but he was 
full of conceits and affectations, and has nothing to make us 
proud of him. Shakspeare, the greatest of them all, was evi- 
dently of a free and joyous temperament ;—and so was Chaucer, 
their common master. The same disposition appears to have 
predominated in Fletcher, Johnson, and their great contempo- 
raries. The genius of Milton partook something of the auste- 
rity of the party to which he belonged, and of the controversies 
in which he was involved ; but even when fallen on evil days 
and evil tongues, his spirit seems to have retained its serenity 
as well as its dignity ;—and in his private life, as well as in his 
poetry, the majesty of a high character is tempered with great 
sweetness and practical wisdom. In the succeeding age, our 
pocts were but too gay; and though we forbear to speak of 
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living authors, we know enough of them to say with confidence, 
that to be miserable or to be hated is not now, any more than 
heretofore, the common lot of those who excel. 

If this, however, be the case with poets, confessedly the most 
irritable and fantastic of all men of genius—and of poets, too, 
bred and born in the gloomy climate of England, it is not likely 
that those who have surpassed their fellows in other ways, or in 
other regions, have been more distinguished for unhappiness. 
Were Socrates and Plato, the greatest philosophers of antiquity, 
remarkable for unsocial or gloomy tempers ?—was Bacon, the 
greatest in modern times ?—was Sir Thomas More—or Eras- 
mus—or Hume—or Voltaire?—-was Newton—or Fenelon ?— 
was Henry IV., the paragon of kings and conquerors ?—was 
Fox, the most ardent, and, in the vulgar sense, the least suc- 
cessful of statesmen? These, and men like these, are un- 
doubtedly the lights and the boast of the world. Yet there was 
no alloy of misanthropy or gloom in their genius. They did 
not disdain the men they had surpassed; and neither feared 
nor experienced their hostility. Some detractors they might 
have, from envy or misapprehension ; but, beyond all doubt, the 
prevailing sentiments in respect to them have always been those 
of gratitude and admiration; and the error of public judgment, 
where it has erred, has much oftener been to overrate than to 
undervalue the merits of those who had claims on their good 
opinion. On the whole, we are far from thinking that emi- 
nent men are happier than those who glide through life in peace- 
ful obscurity ; but it is their eminence, and the consequences 
of it, rather than the mental superiority by which it is obtained, 
that interferes with their enjoyment. Distinction, however 
won, usually leads to a passion for more distinction ; and is apt 
to engage us in laborious efforts and anxious undertakings: and 
those, even when successful, seldom repay, in our judgment at 
least, the ease, the leisure, and tranquillity, of which they require 
the sacrifice :—But it really passes our imagination to conceive, 
that the very highest degrees of intellectual vigour, or fancy, er 
sensibility, should of themselves be productive either of unhap- 
piness or general dislike. 

Harold and his poet next move along the lovely banks of the 
Rhine, to which, and all their associated emotions, due honour 
is paid in various powerful stanzas. We pass on, however, to the 
still more attractive scenes of Switzerland. The opening is of 
suitable grandeur. 

‘ But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
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Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below.’ 


On this magnificent threshold, the poet pauses, to honour the 
patriot field of Morat, and the shrine of the priestess of Avea- 
ticum ; and then, in congratulating himself on his solitude, once 
more moralizes his song, with something of an apology for its 
more bitter misanthropos. 


‘To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind ; 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil, 
Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng,’ &c. 

* The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness: on the sea, 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite, 
But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored ne’er shall be. 

Is it not better, then, to be alone, 
And love Earth enly for its earthly sake? 
By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 
Which feeds it asa mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care, 
Kissing its cries away as these awake. 


The cliffs of Meillerie, and the groves of Clarens of course, 
conjure up the shade of Rousseau, whom he characterizes very 
strongly, but charitably, in several enchanting stanzas ;—one or 
two of which we shall citeas a specimen of the kindred rapture 
with which the Poet here honours the Apostle of Love. 


‘ His love was passion’s essence—as a tree 

On fire by lightning, with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, and enamoured, were in him the same. 
But his was not the love of living dame, 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, 
But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 

Along his burning page, distempered though it seems. 
This breathed itself to life in Jalie, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and sweet.’ &c., 


‘Clarens! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep Love! 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought ; 
Thy trees take root in Love; the snows above 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught, 
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And sun-set into rose-hues sees then wrought 
By ray> which sleep there lovingly ; the rocks, 
The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a retuge from the worldly shocks, 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then mocks. 
* All things are here of him; from the black pines, 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shore, 
Where the bowed waters meet him, and adore, 
Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood, 
The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 
But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood, 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude.’ 


Our readers may think, perhaps, that there is too much sen- 
timent and reflection in these extracts; and wish for the relief 
of a little narrative or description: But the truth is, that there 
is no narrative in the poem, and that all the descriptions are 
blended with the expression of deep emotion. The following 
picture, however, of an evening-calm on the lake of Geneva, 
we think, must please even the lovers of pure description—~ 

* Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 

With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 
That 1 with stern delights should e’er have been so moved, 


‘It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 


* At intervals, some bird from out the brakes, 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the bill ; 
But that is fancy—for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues.” 
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The following sketch of a midsummer night’s thunder storm 
in the same sublime region, is still more striking and original— 


‘ The sky is changed!—and such a change! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 


‘ And this is in the night :—Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea! 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again ’tis black,—and now, the glee 
Of the loud bills shakes with its mountain-mirth.’ 


In passing Ferney and Lausanne, there is a fine account of 
Voltaire and Gibbon ; but we have room for but one more ex- 
tract, and must take it from the characteristic reflections with 


which the piece is concluded. These, like most of the ae 


ing, may seem perhaps to savour somewhat of egotism ; but this 
is of the essence of such poetry; and if Lord Syren had only 
been happier, or in better humour with the world, we should 
have been delighted with the confidence he has here reposed in 
his readers :—as it is, it sounds too like the last disdainful ad- 
dress of a man who is about to quit a world which has ceased to 
have any attractions—like the resolute speech of Pierre— 
‘ This vile world and I have long been jangling, 
And cannot part on better terms than now.’— 

The reckoning, however, is steadily and sternly made; and 
though he does not spare himself, we must say that the world 
comes off much the worst in the comparison. The passage is 
very singular, and written with much force and dignity. 

‘ Thus far I have proceeded in a theme 

Renewed with no kind auspices.—To feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be,—and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal, 
With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught,—~ 
Passion or feeling, purpese, grief or zeal,— 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, 

Is a stern task of soul: —No matter,—it is taught. 
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I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bow’d 

To its idolatries a patient knee,— 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles,—nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 

Among them, but not of them,’ &c. 

*] have not loved the world, nor the world me, 

But let us part fair foes; I do believe, 

Though | have found thew not, that there may be 

Words which are things,—hopes which will not deceive, 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 

Snares for the failing: I would also deem 

O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem,— 
‘That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream.’ 


The closing stanzas of the poem are extremely beautiful ;— 
but we are immoveable in the resolution, that no statement of 
ours shall ever give additional publicity to the subjects of which 
they treat, 

We have not left room now to notice the faults of this per- 
formance. We hinted, at the outset, that the Noble author 
seemed to lean rather too kindly to the peculiarities of the Lake 


school ; and in some of the passages we have already quoted, 
there are traces enough ae of this partiality. The follow- 


ing, however, will more completely justify that observation. 
‘ I live not in myself, but 1 become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture,’ &c.— 


* Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,—'tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star.’ 


These are mystical enough, we think; but what follows is 
nearly as unintelligible as some of the sublimities of Wordsworth 
himself. 


* Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
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All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it.as a sword.’ 


We come now to ‘The Prisoner of Chillon.’ It is very 
sweet and touching—though we can afford but a short account 
of it. Chillon is a ruined: castle on the lake of Geneva, in the 
dungeon of which three gallant brothers were confined, each 
chained to a separate pillar, till, after years of anguish, the two 
younger died, and were buried under the cold floor of the pri- 
son. The eldest was at length liberated, when worn out with 
ageand misery—and is sameness in his joyless liberty, to tell, in 
this poem, the sad story of his imprisonment. The picture of 
their first feelings, when bound apart in this living tomb, and 
of the gradual sinking of their cheery fortitude, is fall of pity 
and agony. 

‘ We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see each other’s face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight : 
And thus together—yet apart 
Fettered in hand, but pined jn heart ; 
*T was still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each, 
With some new hope, or legend old; 
Or song heroically bold ; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon-stone, 
A grating sound—not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be : 
It might be fancy—but to me 
They never sounded like our own.” 


The return to the condition of the younger brother, the bloom- 
ing Benjamin of the family, is extremely natural and affecting. 
«1 was the eldest of the three, 
And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do—and did my best— 
And each did well in his degree. 
The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was-given 
To bim—witb eyes as blue as heaven, 
For bim my soul was sorely moved ; 
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And truly might it be distrest 

To see such bird in such a nest ; 
For he was beautiful as day— 
(When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles, being free)— 

A polar day, which will not see 

A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun ; 
And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for nought but others’ ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rills.’ 


The second brother had been a gay hunter, and drooped the 
first, when thus sadly barred from his mountain range. 


‘ He died—and they unlocked his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the céld earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine—it was a foolish thought, 

But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
Tn such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer— 
They coldly laugh’d—and laid him there : 
The flat and turfless earth above 

The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such Murder’s fitting monument !’ 


The gentle decay and gradual extinction of the youngest life, 
is the most tender and beautiful passage in the poem. 


* But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 
His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyred father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free : 
He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh God! it isa fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood :— 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 
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Ive seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were horrors—T his was wo 
Unmix’d with such—but sure and slow. 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender—kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow’s ray— 

An eye of most transparent light 

‘That almost made the dungeon bright 
And not a word of murmur—not 

A groan o’er his untimely lot, 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence—lost 

In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less; 
1 listened, but I could not hear— 

I called, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew "twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 

I called, and thought I heard a sound— 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rush’d to him :—I found him not, 
I only stirr’d in this black spot, 

I only lived—I only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew.’ 


After this last calamity, he is allowed to be at large m the 
dungeon. 
¢ And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part ; 
And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 
My brothers’ graves without a sod.’ 
He climbs up at last to the high chink that admitted the light 
to his prison, and looks out once more on the long remembere@ 
face of nature, and the lefty forms of the eternal mountains. 
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‘ I saw them—and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake below, 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channell’d rock and broken bush ; 
I saw the white-wall’d distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down : 
And then there was a little isle, 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing. 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 

And they seemed joyous each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly. 


The rest of the poems in this little volume are less amiable— 
and most of them, we fear, have a personal and not very charitable 
application. One, entitled ‘ Darkness,’ is free from this imputa- 
tion. Itis a grand and gloomy sketch of the supposed conse- 
oes of the final extinction of the Sun and the Heavenly bo- 

ies—executed, undoubtedly, with great and fearful force—but 
with something of German exaggeration, and a fantastical so- 
lution of incidents. The very conception is terrible above all 
conception of known calamity—and is too oppressive to the ima- 
— to be contemplated with pleasure, even in the faint re- 
ection of poetry. 


‘ The icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air.’ 


Cities and forests are burnt, for light and warmth. 


* The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept ; and some did rest 
T'beir chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 
The pall of a past world ; and then again 
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With curses cast them down upon the dust, 
And gnash’d their teeth and howl’d.’ 
Then they eat each other, and are extinguished. 

‘ The world was void, 

The populace and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— 

A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 

And nothing stirred within their silent depths; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropp’& 
They slept on the abyss without a surge— 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 
The moon, their mistress, had expired before; 

The winds were withered.in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perish’d; Darkness had nv need 

Of aid from them—She was the universe.’ 

There is a poem, entitled ‘ The Dream,’ written with great 
beauty and genius—but extremely painful—and abounding with 
mysteries into which we have no desire to penetrate. ‘‘ The 
Incantation” and “ Titan’? have the same distressing charac- 
ter—though without the sweetness of the other. Some stanzas 
toa omen friend, are in a tone of more open misanthropy. 
This is a favourable specimen of their composition. 

‘ Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 

Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slander’d, thou never could’st shake,-~ 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not tofly, 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 
Nor, mute, that the world might belie.’ 


Beautiful as this poetry is, it is a relief at last to close the 
volume. We cannot maintain our accustomed tone of levity, or 
even speak like calm literary judges, in the midst of these agoniz- 
ing traces of a wounded and distempered spirit. Even our ad- 
miration is at last swallowed up in a mest painful feeling of pity 
and of wonder. It is impossible to mistake these for fictitious sor- 
rows, conjured up for the payee of poetical effect. There isa 
dreadful tone of sincerity, and an energy that cannot be counter- 
feited in the expression of wretchedness and alienation from 
human kind, which occurs in every page of this publication ; 
and as the author has at last spoken out in his own person, and 
unbosomed his griefs a great deal too freely to his readers, the 
offence now would be to entertain a dowbt of their reality. 
VOk, MAVIIL, N@. 54. xX 
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We certainly have no hope of preaching him into philanthropy 
and cheerfulness ; but it is impossible not to mourn over such a 
catastrophe of such a mind, or to see the prodigal gifts of Nature, 
Fortune and Fame, thus turned to bitterness, without an oppres- 
sive feeling of impatience, mortification and surprise. Where 
there are such elements, however, it is equally impossible to de- 
spair that they may yet enter into happier combinations,—or 
not to hope that ‘ this puissant spirit’ 
* yet shall reascend 
Self-raised, and repossess its native seat.’ 





Art. I]. A Letter to the Roman Catholic Priests of Jreland, 
on the Expediency of reviving the Canonical Mode of electing 
Bishops by Deun and Chapter ; in which are discussed the 
Questions of Securities, the Nature and Value of Quarantotti’s 

tescript, and whether the Pope is competent to compel the Ro- 

man Catholics of Ireland, by Censures, to come into any Ar- 
rangements injurious to their Civil Rights. By C.Q. 8vo. 
pp. 111. Dublin, Cezini. 1614. 


wo very remarkable changes have taken place in tlt great 
question of domestic policy, to which we have so often 
directed the attention of our readers; changes so material to 
the result, that they have almost rendered the subject new, and 
have, at all events, made it necessary to enter again upon the 
discussion. These changes are, the proposal of securities, par- 
ticularly the veto, both by some of the warmest and by some 
of the most suspected friends of the Catholic claims; and the 
restoration to independence of the Head of the Catholic Church, 
or, we ought rather perhaps to say, his liberation from the con- 
trolof France. The latter of these events has, moreover, ex- 
ercised a manifest influence upon the state of the case, as it 
was previously affected by the former ; insomuch that many per- 
sons, who, at the date of Lord Grenville’s well known letter,* 
and even at the introduction of the Bill in 1813, were con- 
scientiously persuaded that strict securities should be taken, may 
now, with consistency, either relax in their demands, or aban- 
don them together. There appears, then, an obvious neces- 
sity for once more entering upon the question of Emancipation, 
with a reference to its present state, and for examining, with 
care, the amount of the reasonings on both sides, as they are 
applicable to the topics which we have just mentioned. 


* December 1809, 
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It cannot, however, be dissembled, that another most im- 
portant change of circumstances has occurred, since we last 
treated upon the subject; a change which does not indeed af- 
feet the argument, and will hardly be brought forward openly 
by those whose minds are most likely to be swayed by it—but 
which, nevertheless, is likely to exercise a portentous influence 
upon the success of the cause. We allude, of course, to the 
mighty revolutions upon the Continent, and the cessation, in 
this country, of all immediate alarm from foreign powers. It 
has, been the fate of Ireland, at all times, to experience how 
much more cogent a reasoner Fear is than justice, or even policy. 
Gratitude among statesmen, was once defined, by one of their 
number, to bea lively sense of future favours. She hasever found, 
that the same forgetfulness of the past distinguishes the corpo- 
rate body of politicians, which Walpole had remarked in the 
individuals. When danger pressed from without, or appre- 
hensions were entertained at home, from the weakness of the 
Giovernment, or from the unknown extent of disaffection, con- 
cessions were made to the bulk of the Irish people, with an un- 
sparing hand—so lavishly, indeed, that what is now refused, 
bears no proportion to what was then bestowed. But it should 
seem that our fears extorted the concession; for the refusal has 
been given when the claim rests more upon justice than neces- 
sity. During the latter years of the war, the advocates of the 
Catholics again gained ground. Ireland was the weak point of 
the front which we exposed to the enemy—and the points most 
open to his attack were precisely the districts most discontent- 
ed, and most a prey to religious dissentions. Each step that 
was gained was, no doubt, asserted to be the triumph of reason 
and a sound liberal policy over bigotry and persecution. Each 
advance made by the enemies of the Catholics towards an ami- 
cable adjustment, was carefully ascribed to the purest motives ; 


and every thing like apprehension, every undignified view, was. 


bravely disclaimed by those who yielded, while they who gain- 
ed by the concession, cheerfully admitted the disclaimer. Yet 
the fact is certain, that those times of success for the Catholics, 
were moments of jeopardy to the empire, and of extreme diffi- 
culty to the Government; and it is greatly to be feared, that 
they urge their suit with a very different prospect of success, 
now that all danger has passed over our heads. There is some- 
thing, however, so revolting in the meanness, as well as the 
injustice of those who would give their claims a different recep- 
tionjin consequence of this change of circumstances, that we may 
be sure no open allusion will ever be made toit. Other pretexts 
will be reserted to, in justification of the altered tone that may 
2 
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may be adopted; and as, among these pretexts, the recent 
conduct o! the Catholics, and the supposed necessity of secu- 
rities generally, will, without doubt, stand foremost, it becomes 
so much the more necessary, at this juncture, to: sift the topic 
minutely, were it for no other reason than to shut up, before- 
hand, the skulking places into which apostacy is preparing its 
retreat. 

It is first of all essential to the right consideration of this 
subject, that we recollect the origin of the proposed securities. 
Many persons apprehended, and more afiected to apprehend 
danger to the constitution, and even to the security and inde- 
pendence of the country, from the concession of the Catholic 
claims, as far as a foreign influence was exerted in the choice of 
the Romish prelates. It was quite impossible to maintain that 
this influence was in itself an object of alarm ; because, in all 
times past, it had been exercised without any evil result, and, 
- at any rate, without any attempt on the part of the Protestant 
alarmists to remove it, or take securities against its tendency. 
But, in order to suit the argument to the fact, and ‘make their 
present apprehensions consistent with their former conduct, 
they were driven to the necessity of resting the new demand 
upon the proposed emancipation, and to contend, that while 
power was withheld from the Catholic body, securities were un- 
necessary, but that the occasion for them arose out of the in- 
crease about to be given to their political importance. This 
shape, and this shape alone, could the proposition assume ; for 
it could never be maintained, that ad/ civil rights rendered secu- 
rities necessary, since the concessions of 1778 were granted 
without them ;—nor could it be said that every gift of politica? 
influence must be accompanied by safeguards against its abuse, 
seeing that an immense accession of such influence had been 
bestowed, unattended by a single fence, or check, or surety, 
in!793. But the argument behoved to be stated thus, and no 
otherwise :—the Catholics have nowarrived at that precise point 
at which no one further concession can safely be made to them, 
without requiring securities. We are very confident that most 
of those who seriously maintained the doctrine of the veto, ne- 
ver reflected upon the past history of the Catholic question, and 
consequently did not distinctly see what an arbitrary, gratuitous, 
fantastical position they were supporting. Stript of all disguise, 
and reduced to its real form, the doctrine is as we have sfated 
it;—they who espoused it eonscientiously, assuredly never se 
stated it to themselves, unless indeed they adopted it as the 
means of conciliating the unthinking multitude,—a motive of ac- 
tion which we shall examine in the sequel. 
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Deception, lawyers and logicians say, lurks in generals ; but 
the same may be observed of error in all its branches, self-de- 
ception as wellas imposition. Let us then see what the argu- 
ment really purports, by bringing to particulars the vague 
phrases,—foreign influence,—political importance,—and ade- 
quate securities,—in which its whole virtue consists. 

The Pope nominally consecrates the Irish Catholic Bishops ; 
and they, as is well known, have the most substantial authority 
over the clergy of their respective dioceses. The influence of 
the parochial clergy over their flocks, is equally unquestionable; 
and from hence it is contended, that the papal authority may be 
dangerously exerted over the Irish people. When this argu- 
ment was first promulgated, the Pope wasa close prisoner in the 
hands of Bonaparte, and it derived a certain plausibility from 
this circumstance; for men were prone to believe, that the rea- 
soning had thus connected the two ends of the chain, and 
brought our deadly enemy in contact with the mass of the dis- 
contented in Ireland, or rather, with the bulk of its population. 
We think it will be most satisfactory, first to show, that the ap 
prehension never had any foundation, even when circumstances 
rendered the statement of it most specious, before we remind 
the reader, that the state of things, to which its whole plausibi- 
lity was owing, no longer exists. 

Let it then be remembered, that, in point of fact, the Pope 
does not, and never did, appoint the Irish prelates; and that, 
in the nature of things, it is wholly impossible he should. 
He is utterly ignorant of the individuals who compose the 
Irish clergy ; and from these the prelates are always chosen. 
By accident, a few among many thousands may have been 
seen by him; that is to say, if the Pope happened to be- 
long to some convent in Rome, or to be acting as a parish 
priest there, at the time that several Irish priests, now old 
enough for the mitre, were receiving their education from 
the Irish clergy of that city ; and if, notwithstanding the many 
obstacles to such an acquaintance, it did so fall out, that the 
particular Italian monk or priest, afterwards raised to the pur- 
ple, associated with one or two of the Irish students, then a case 
would occur, in which the Pope might of himself name one, or 
possibly, in the course of an unusually long pontificate, two 
Irish Bishops. But this is so remote from all ordinary proba- 
bility, that we may safely assert it never did happen; and that, 
in the common course of things, his Holiness is as ignorant of 
the persons through whom he communicates the spiritual gifts 
inherited by him from St. Peter, as the Grand Lama is of his 
subaltern agents, in a country where he is a little, and but a 
very little, more a prisoner than his Roman brother. The 
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Pope’s Italian counsellors are in the same state of necessary ig- 
norance, and must rely, like himself, upon information and ad- 
vice received from Ireland itself; so that, in fact,the nomination 
is purely domestic, and the interposition of the Holy See is a 
mere matter of form. 

If, then, the Pope only chose one out of a certain num- 
ber transmitted to him from Ireland, although he was un- 
der Bonaparte’s control, and disposed to choose the indivi- 
dual most agreeable to him, the fault was still in those who 
had transmitted such a name ; the suspected person substantially 
owed his appointment to his countrymen; and the mitre was 
bestowed improperly, not because a foreign influence had inter- 
fered to promote the enemy’s agent, but because a domestic 
party had pitched upon a disaffected candidate. But there 
never was any apprehension more entirely groundless, than that 
of the Pope being likely to consult Bonaparte’s views or wishes 
in the exercise of any part of his functions. In all matters, tem- 
poral or spiritual, he showed a constancy worthy of the martyrs’ 
virtues, which he inherits, with their superstitions. Nay, to 
such a pitch didhe carry his lofty contempt for the oppressions to 
which he was subjected, that h2 refused the permission given 
him, while detained in France, to leave his residence; and, for 
two years, never once descended the staircase that led to his 
apartments, although permitted, and even requested, to visit the 
environs :—So well informed of the facts were those who dread- 
ed the influence of the Pope as an agent of Napoleon. It isa 
matter of certainty, that the knowledge of any candidate being 
agreeable to the latter, would of itselfhave occasioned his exclu- 
sion,—-and for the very reason that the option rested with the 
Pope. But it might be urged, that another pontiff would, in 
all probability, exhibit less firmness. Still he must receive the 
recommendation from Ireland ; for that is the course which, of 
necessity, the nomination has taken. 

Suppose him, however, to make himself wholly the enemy’s tool, 
and, regardless of the suggestions from Ireland, to appoint agents 
of that power ;—we will venture to assert, thatsuch agents would 
have been instantly rejected by the inferior clergy and laity, not 
merely because they lay undera suspicion of being disaffected, but 
because they were appointedafter a novel manner. Such a nomi- 
nation would at once have been deemed anencroachmentof the 
Romish See, and resisted. The authority of the Pope among our 


lrish brethren, is manifestly of a most limited nature, and held b 

avery precarious tenure. It seems tobe acknowledged, just so far 
as it suits their purposes, or coincides with their own Sections. 
in all temporal matters, it is stoutly denied as a general princi- 
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bound to swear, in the oath of allegiance, that they ‘do not be- 
‘lieve the Pope either hath, or ought to have, any temporal or 
‘civil jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre-eminence, directly, 
‘ or indirectly, within the realm ;? and we find them giving so 
wide a sense to the phrase temporal power, that we may be well 
assured it would be held to cover any appointment to ecclesias- 
tical dignities made without consulting them, and for obviously 
improper purposes. 

‘The manner in which they have recently treated the imter- 
ference of the Holy See upon this very question, furnishes the 
best illustration of this point ; as there can be no more convin- 
cing proof how groundless the alarm is about foreign interfe- 
rence, and how little disposed the Irish Catholics are to carry 
their deference towards the court of Rome, further than their 
own views fall in with those of their ‘ Most Holy Father,’ we 
shall stop for a moment to show how they have treated him and 
his authority upon the present occasion. It is also necessary 
to enter into this detail, with a view to a subsequent branch of 
the question. In the year 1799, when Mr. Pitt, among other 
measures for conciliating the Catholics, and obtaining their con- 
sent to the Union, proposed giving their clergy an independent 
provision, upon certain conditions, a meeting of their prelates, to 
the number of ten, passed resolutions, approving of the veto 
under specified regulations ; but adding, that without the con- 
currence of the Pope, nothing could be effected of this descrip- 
tion. In the course of a few years, the whole of those prelates 
who survived had renounced their former opinions, and joined 
the rest of their body in rejecting the veto, which they did by the 
resolutions of September 1808, and February 1810—and the 
addresses of February 1810, November 1812, and May 1813. 
The refusal of the veto, in all these documents, is grounded 
upon the merits of the case chiefly ; but the captivity of the 
Pope, and the consequent impossibility of holding any commu- 
nication with him upon the subject, is urged strongly as a rea- 
son for rejecting all changes in the established mode of appoiht- 
ment. It is moreover worthy of remark, that, under the impres- 
sion of his being a prisoner, they solemnly pledge themselves to 
deny the validity of any act purporting to be his resignation, or 
of any compulsory election of a successor, should he die ; and, 
expressing the utmost horror of the treatment he was undergo« 
ing, they renounce, with equal abherrence, all idea of * taking 
‘up as spoils any part of the right of the Apostolic See so inva- 
‘ ded, violated, said trodden down for a time by sacrilege." 

In the early part of 1814, came Monsignor Quarantotti’s Re- 
script, allowing the Irish Catholics to accept of emancipation, 
along with the veto, in termints ‘as it had been proposed in the 
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Bill of 1813.’ This document came from the acting Prefect 
of the Propaganda, to which department the Irish affairs of 
course belong; and it bears to be from an authority furnished 
with full pontifical powers. No sooner did it reach the Sister 
Kingdom, than it threw the whole Catholic body into a flame. 
We have now before us fourteen addresses, and strings of reso- 
lutions, and several letters from large bodies of the clergy of all 
ranks, and from individual prelates, as well as from the lay 
meetings. They breathe nothing but indignation at the unfor- 
tunate rescript. But only four of the number express any doubt 
of its authenticity, or object to it on account of the suspicious 
circumstances under which it was issued, or call in question the 
authority of the body from whom it proceeded, to act in the 
Pope’s absence ; and, of these four, two expressly add, that 
though it had come directly from the Pope himself, they should 
have equally rejected it; while the other two gives us to under- 
stand the same thing, by their strong protests against the docu- 
ment upon the merits of the question, after having, by way of 
introduction, objected to the authority which promulgated it. 
The feelings of the Catholic body upon the subject of the veto 
itself, and upon the interference of the Pope, where they happen 
to differ from him, are so clearly exhibited in these publications, 
that we shall notice some passages in them more minutely.— 
* We hesitate not (say the clergy of the archdiocese of Dublin) 
‘ to declare our unqualified dissent from the principles which the 
‘ rescript inculcates, and which as Catholics, and as Irishmen, 
‘ we view with disgust and abhorrence.’ The clergy of Cloyne 
and Ross, after expressing ‘ inviolable attachment to the centre 
‘of Catholic unity, the Chair of St. Peter, so edifyingly filled’at 
‘ present by their venerated Chief Pontiff Pius VII.,’ add, 
that they regard the ‘ integrity of the Roman Catholic religion 
‘in Ireland, as paramount, and that they apprehend the veto 
‘ would have utterly subverted it.’ Wherefore they resolve, 
that the rescript is ‘an unwarrantable assumption of authority 
‘on the part of the Vice-Prefect of the Propaganda, and in- 
‘ competent to bind them.’ Their Bishop having, in answer to the 
letter enclosing it, observed that, ‘ in common with every real 
‘friend to the integrity of the Catholic religion, he ior read 
‘ that very mischievous document with feelings of disgust and in- 
‘ dignation,’ they pass a resolution, highly approving of his 
conduct, in expressing such ‘ prompt and decided reprobation,’ 
and declaring their full participation in ‘ his feelings of disgust 
and indignation, on reading this very mischievous document.’ 
The clergy of the Cork diocese use nearly the same language ; 
and describe the rescript as ‘ having excited the most unprece- 
‘dented alarm among their flocks, and as tending, in their 
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‘ judgments, to produce incalculable mischief, if not utter ruin 
‘to the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland.? The fears of 
foreign influence, even while Bonaparte bore sway, are de- 
scribed by the Bishop of Derry as ‘ silly, ridiculous, and un- 
‘ founded ;—but,’ adds his lordship, ‘ as that bugbear is run 
‘down, where is the occasion now of a veto? Why then Mon- 
‘ sieur Quarantotti’s document? What is Government afraid 
‘of at present?’ He then asks, why they should have forced 
upon them ‘ an unnecessary Rescript, which they detest beyond 
‘any thing that can possibly be conceived.? The Diocese of 
Dromore resolve, that ‘ their much respected and venerable 
‘ Prelate deserves their warmest thanks for his able and digni- 
‘ fied reply to the communication of the Rescript.’? In acknow- 
ledging the receipt of it, Bishop O’Shaughnessy says, ‘ I have 
‘received with indignation your lordship’s letter, together 
‘with Monsieur Quarantotti’s detestable Rescript. Iam _ well 
‘aware that the result of this pernicious measure, if carried into 
‘effect, would be virtually fatal to the Catholic religion of Ire- 
‘land.? His Lordship therefore adds, ‘ that he hastens to 
‘ protest against it ;? and says, ‘though I should stand alone, 
‘ while I have breath in my body, I will continue to do so.’— 
The manner, however, is not always so vehement in these pa- 
pers, though the sense is the same. ‘ The Catholic Church of 
* Ireland,’ says one Diocese, ‘ having ever preserved her hie- 
‘rarchy, cannot relinquish those rights and liberties which 
‘every other church, similarly constituted, enjoys; and conse- 
‘ quently this document, were it even signed by his Holiness, 
* can be of no force or value in this country, unless approved and 
‘ received by our Bishops.‘ We do not,’ says another, ‘ feel 
‘ ourselves bound to subscribe to such concessions, nor to obey 
‘ the implied mandate of that letter, because to us it seems to be 
‘unauthorized by the pope—and even were his Holiness to give it 
‘under his sign manual, we should not consider ourselves bound to 
‘obey it, as it would bean infringement on our religious discip- 
‘line.’—* We understand,’ says the eloquent, but not very 
well reasoned resolutions of the Diocese of Ossory, ‘ we un- 
‘ derstand well the difference between the spiritual power of the 
* Priesthood and the Sovereignty of the State. e give unto 
‘ Cesar what belongs to Cesar; we give to God what belongs 
‘to God. Our principle, as Irishmen and Roman Catholic 
‘ priests, is to keep separate these two jurisdictions, by re- 
‘fusing to each what belongs to the other; by admitting both 
‘in their proper sphere. We disclaim the spiritual power 
“of any form of civil government; in our character of Bri- 
‘tish subjects, we disclaim as loudly the temporal power of 
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* the Pope ; we protest against the Rescriptas we do against the 
* Vetos we reject the uncanonical interference of the King, as 
‘Roman Catholics ; we reject the unconstitutional interference 
‘of the Pope, as citizens. No government can justly invade 
‘the rights of conscience ; no spiritual authority, home or fo- 
‘reign, is competent to dispose of our civil rights.’ 

The restoration of the Pope having been completely effected, 
there appears to have been a short pause among the Irish Ca- 
tholics, in the expectation of his disavowing the abhorred Re- 
‘script. Applications having been made to his Holiness by both 
parties, he was pleased to issue a letter, dated Genoa, April 26, 
1815, stating the extent to which he could allow the acceptance 
of the proposed conditions. The following are the words, which 
are intended, on the one hand, to authorize the veto, and, on the 
other, are held to refuse it. ‘In casu pradicte emancipationis, 
* qua Catholicis omnino faveat, Sanctitas sua non dubitabit per~ 
‘ mittere, ut in quibus mos est candidatos Sancte Sedi commen- 
‘ dandos designare, earum notulam exhibeant Regiis ministris, ut 
‘Gubernium, si quis invisus aut suspectus sit, eum statim indicet, 
‘ut expungator, ita tamen ut sufficiens numerus supersit ex quo 
‘ Sanctitas sua eligere possit.’ 

When we consider that this was the arrangement substituted 
forthe explicit permission of the velo given by Monsignor Quaran- 
totti’s letter, all the rules of construction oblige us to admit that 
it means something very different from the veto. If, as one party 
maintains, the words ‘ tndicet ut expungatur’ are intended to de- 
scribe a power to be vested in the Government, of expunging, or 
causing to be expunged, whatever names they please frem the list 
of candidates, they are descriptive of the veto, authorized by 
Quarantotti’s Rescript, which is wholly repugnant to the purport 
of a letter meant as a revocation and annulment of that rescript. 
Had such been the Pope’s intention, he would have referred in 
terms to the veto, or to the Bill of 1813, as Quarantotti haddone. 
But it is evident that the words mean a very different arrange- 
ment. They describe, not perhaps very clearly, but in a manner 
sufficiently intelligible, a power of inspection and suggestion, not 
a power of exclusion. The list is tobe shown to the Government, 
that they may point out any suspected persons whose names are 
contained in it; and some other persons, not they who make 
the suggestion, are to expunge the objectionable names; that 
18 to Say, are to expunge them if they please; otherwise, why 
should one have the power of suggesting, and another of ex- 
punging? It is stated upon the best authority, that repeated 
demands of an explanation have only been answered by a re- 
ference to the text of the Letter of Genoa; but that the Court 
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of Rome is understood to consider the words as meaning, that 
the names shall be transmitted to the Pope with the objections, 
and that these are to be weighed by him,—which is so far from 
being the same with the veto, that it is the very reverse of it. 

Indeed, no one can believe that the Pope ever would consent 
to the arrangement proposed. He might be desirous of gra- 
tifying, as far as he could, a Government, to which he owed 
his restoration, and had always expressed his unbounded gra- 
titude; he might, with this view, wish to retract Quarantotti’s 
permission in the way least offensive, and to put something in 
its place that should look as like the veto as possible. But an 
absolute concession of any right, temporal or spiritual, is ne- 
ver made by the Holy See. ‘To this day they claim Avignon, 
and all the territories they ever possessed, making once a year 
solemn protests for them. They temporize, and appease, and 
give up a little for a time,—but an absolute parting with any 
right is wholly foreign to their policy ; and if ever a Pontiff sate 
in St. Peter’s chair, who was, from principles and from temper, 
incapable of adopting a more compliant course, it is Pius VIT.— 
We, therefore, can have no doubt as to the sense in which the 
Letter of Genoa is tobe taken. Indeed, the saving clause ‘ Jta 
tamen,’ &c. would render the whole a nullity, even if the body 
of the permission had expressly given the veto ;—for the body 
who recommend, would only have to narrow the number of the 
candidates, so as a sufficient number should not remain after 
any one name was expunged,—and then no such exclusion could 
take place. But we have already seen how immaterial it is 
whether the Pope grants the veto or not. If he refuses it, the 
Catholics of course say they cannot hear of it, because his Ho- 
liness has forbidden them; if he grants it, they say it is a tem- 
poral question, and the Pope has no right to interfere. The 
quotations above given, clearly show this to be their temper; 
but we find the matter again distinctly stated in the Address of 
the Catholic Laity to the Pope in August 1815, four months 
after the date of the Letter of Genoa, and transmitted in con- 
sequence of the use made of that Letter. 


‘ With sentiments of most sincere sorrow, we have heard that, 
notwithstanding the uniform manifestations of our spiritual, attach- 
ment to the Holy See, it has pleased your Holiness to favour a mea- 
sure, which would enable a Protestant Government to control the 
appointment of our Prelates; against which the Catholic voice of 
Ireland has protested, and ever will protest with one accord. No 
spiritual grounds are alleged for the proposed alteration in our Ec- 
clesiastical System; it is not pretended that it would advance the 
interests of religion, or improve the morality of the Catholic Peo- 
ple of Ireland ; on the contrary, it is proposed, in opposition to the 
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well known and declared opinions of our spiritual guides, and is of- 
fered as an exchange or barter for some temporal aid or concession: 
it therefore becomes our duty, as Catholics and as subjects, to state, 
in most explicit terms, our sentiments upon it.’ 


What these sentiments are, is unfolded pretty clearly, it must 
be admitted, in the following passage. 


* We feel that we should be wanting in the practice of that can- 
dour, which it is our pride to profess, were we not further to in- 
form your Holiness, that we have ever considered our claims for 
political emancipation to be founded upon principles of civil poli- 
cy. We seek to obtain from our Government nothing more than 
the restoration of temporal rights; and must, most humbly, but 
most firmly, protest against the interference of your Holiness, or any 
other foreign prelate, state, or potentate, in the control of our tem- 
poral conduct, or in the arrangement of our political concerns. 

‘We, therefore, deem it unnecessary, Most Holy Father, to 
state to your Holiness, the manifold objections of a political na- 
ture which we feel towards the proposed measure. We have con- 
fined ourselves, in this Memorial, to the recapitulation of objec- 
tions, founded upon spiritual considerations; because, as, on the 
ene hand, we refuse to submit our religious concerns to the con- 
trol of our Temporal Chief; so, on the other hand, we cannot 
admit any right, on the part of the Holy See, to investigate our 
political principles, or to direct our political conduct; it being our 
earnest desire, and fixed determination, to conform, at all times, and 
under all circumstances, to the injunctions of that sacred ordinance, 
which teaches us to distinguish between spiritual and temporal au- 
thority, giving unto Cesar those things which belong to Cesar, and unto 
God those things which belong to God. 

‘Thus, then, Most Holy Father, it appears—while this obnoxious 
measure is opposed by every order of our Hierarchy, that we, for 
whose relief it purports to provide, feel equally ardent and deter- 
mined in our resistance to it; solemnly declaring, as we now do, 
that we would prefer the perpetuation of our present degraded state 
in the Empire, to any such barter, or exchange, or compromise of our 
religious fidelity and perseverance.’ 


This ‘ Address and Remonstrance’ was transmitted by a de- 
putation of the Laity, appointed to co-operate with the Episco- 
pal Deputies, in remonstrating with the Holy Sec, against eve- 
ry thing like political interference with the Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland. 

Can it, then, be contended, with a grave countenance, that 
there is any ground for alarm, lest the influence of the Pope 
should pervert the minds of the Irish Catholics, through the 
medium of their clergy, when we find that body rejecting, 
without the smallest hesitation, the authority of the Holy See, 
as often as it suits their purpose? We speak here the lan- 
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guage of their enemies, in order to demonstrate its inconsist- 
ency. Their friends, of course, deduce the ae mani- 
tested to the Court of Rome, from an inviolable adherence to 
their principles, as confirmed by their oaths of allegiance.—But 
the most captious objector can only say, that they use the au- 
thority of the Apostolical Rescript as it suits their views; abiding 
by it, and seeking shelter under its protection, as long as they 
find it convenient; abjuring and disclaiming it as soon as con- 
formity and obedience proves burdensome. Be itso; we affirm 
that at least no one who thinks thus of the Irish Catholics, can 
affect to believe the established order of things endangered from 
foreign influence. It may be in danger from the disaffection 
of the Catholics themselves; but, that the jeopardy is purely 
domestic, if it exists at all, their whole conduct proves,— 
and the arguments of their adversaries, to be consistent, must 
admit. 

If this alarm from foreign influence was groundless, even 
while the Pope was under the control of an enemy, and while 
the empire was exposed to his attacks, what shall we say of it, 
now that peace has driven away all apprehension, and exhi- 
bited the strange spectacle of our most Protestant Government 
standing forward as the principal champion of the Pope, and 
indeed the prime mover of his restoration as a temporal power ? 
It cannot surely be maintained, seriously, that after having ree 
instated him, our first impression hia be that of fear, lest 
he should exercise an influence among the Irish, hostile to the 
tranquillity of the country. In the present state of Italy, it is 
far more likely that our interposition will be once more requi- 
site to protect his secular existence, menaced by that power 
whom 6ur policy has made paramount in that fine country, his 
Holiness’s ‘Very dear Son in Jesus Christ,’ the Emperor of 
Austria. 

But, if it is not foreign influence that alarms us, upon what 
grounds can the securities be required? The Government are 
apprehensive of the Catholics themselves choosing disaffected 
prelates ; for, if there exists any danger, it must come from that 
quarter. The choice of bishops is substantially vested in the 
prelacy themselves, and the second rank of the clergy may have 
some influence over it. Is the hierarchy then so tainted, that it 
is to be apprehended each vacancy will be filled by them with a 
traitor? Bat, if things are in such a desperate state, how are 
they to be mended by the veto—by the slow process of improve 
ing the clerical constitution at the rate of one-thirtieth part, per- 
haps, in five or six years? And is there a chance of even this 
trifling improvement, if the body is so rotten as the argument 
presupposes? For, surely, it is not to be expected that such a 
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class of men as it assumes the prelates to be, would ever submit 
for the Royal approbation every one name hostile to their plans. 
If, on the other hand, the inferior clergy should have a voice in 
the choice of their prelates, the alarm becomes ridiculous in the 
extreme ; for its whole force is derived from the assumption, that 
the bishop influences his subordinate clergy, and through him 
the ares 

But, after all, what ground is there for interfering with the 
€atholics, any more than with other dissenters, in the choice 
of their spiritual functionaries? They do not abhor the Church 
of England more zealously and piously than we rigid Pres- 
byterians, who view both the En lish and the Roman Churches 
as an equal abomination, anulies them indeed as alike in 
all but one or two particulars. Yet, whoever thought of tak- 
ing sureties against the Protestant Dissenters, by preventing 
improper persons from being chosen ‘ preachers and teachers’ 
under the Toleration Act! And let it always be kept in mind, 
that the only ground of interference which can be induced, 
is the alleged danger to the Established Church. To inter- 
fere for purposes merely political, or to improve the loyalty of 
the lower Irish, or amend their conduct, may be the real mo- 
tive with some of the alarmists; but no one has been hardy 
enough to avow it, any more than the other object—which has, 
we verily believe, a far greater sway—the desire of obtaining 
an influence for party purposes, among the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Any intermeddling of this sort is so nearly allied to the 
basest species of policy, the bartering of religious privileges for 
the lowest of wuclile ends, that we may be well assured no one 
will ever venture openly to recommend it. Either, then, the 
danger exists not at all, or it is apprehended from attempts oi 
the Catholics themselves, against the Establishment. Now, it 
ought to be borne in mind, that no Catholic can, directly or in- 
directly, make any attempt upon the safety of the Establishment, 
without the deliberate and wilful breach of an oath, which is as 
follows :—‘ I do swear that I will defend to the utmost of my 
‘ power the settlement and arrangement of property in this coun- 
‘ try, as established by the laws now in being; I do hereby dis- 
‘ claim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert 
the present Church establishment, for the purpose of sub- 
stituting a Catholic establishment in its stead; and I do so- 
lemnlyswear, that I will not exercise any privilege to which lam 
or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion and Protestant government in this Kingdom.’ Butoaths, 
it is said, are not a sufficient safeguard; they may be broken ; or 
they may be taken with mental reservations. Who say so?—The 
enemies of Cathelic emancipation? But by what other means 
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than by oaths and declarations have they hitherto secured, or 
attempted to secure the Establishment against the Romanists ? 
What but an unwillingness to violate oaths, and to make false 
declarations, makes the Catholic an alien in his own country, 
and gives rise to the whole question of his emancipation? Can 
any thing be more grossly inconsistent, than that those very men 
who have constructed the machinery of restraints under which 
he now labours, who have forged all his fetters of oaths and de-. 
clarations, and who will not hear of his liberation from them 
lest the Establishment should be endangered, should turn round 
upon him and say, oaths and declarations are unavailing to 
bind him, because he will break the one and swallow the other? 
Can there be more outrageous inconsistency than this? There 
can; it is his, who, being an advocate of the Catholics, has al- 
ways cried out against the grossness of that inconsistency ; and, 
denying that the oaths were likely to be violated, has insisted, 
for that very reason, upon their being relieved from them. His 
conduct is more inconsistent than that which he blames ; for if 
tests are of no avail, there can indeed be no reason why the 
one party should persist in imposing them; but there can be 
still less reason for the other party requiring their abrogation, it 
being somewhat less ridiculous to refuse a change, admitting it. 
‘ee will do no harm, than to call for one asserting it can do no good. 
Thus stands the argument, at least while the restraints are 
maintained :—Let us see in what respect it is altered, how far ad- 
ditional alarm is justified, and new securities rendered more ne- 
er by the proposed emancipation; which brings us to the 
second of the vague phrases mentioned in the outset of this dis- 
course, as comprising the whole of the reasoning in favour of 
vetos, namely, the accession expected to the ‘ political import- 
ance’ of the Catholic body. 

To one ignorant of the technical absurdities, (if we may se 
speak), of this controversy, it would seem strange, and indeed 
quite inconceivable, that no fears were entertained of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy, at the time when the condition of the whole body 
was at its worst, their oppressions most intolerable, and the hos- 
tility of the Government the most unspairing ;—at the time when 
there must have existed the greatest disaffection, because there 
was the best ground for it,—when the priest must have been most 
disposed to seduce his flock from their allegiance, and they most 
prone to follow him :—But that the alarm has reached its height, 
when the condition both of priest and people is incalculably im- 

proved, and that novel precautions are resorted to, exactly 
when all distinctions between Catholic and Protestant are about 
to be removed,—nay, that the removal of those disabilities, 
which all admit to have been the original canse of the danger, 
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i. given as the reason for requiring safeguards before unheard 
of. 

As long as the Catholics were excluded entirely from the pale 
of the Constitution; while they could fill no offices, exercise no 
franchise, possess no influence of any kind in the State, nay 
not even the right of property, and were moreover galled by 
innumerable cruel and absurd, but, at all events, irritating per- 
secutions; itseems to have been deemed quite safe for the 
Establishment, which oppressed and tormented them, that they 
should manage their own Church as they pleased. Now, when 
it is proposed to place them on the self-same footing with the rest 
of the community, and to do away all the distinctions which 
heretofore separated and might have alienated them from the 
Constitution, we are told that a system of new securities be- 
comes for the first time necessary against their supposed de- 
signs of disaffection. Atthe moment that every ground of com- 
plaint is to be removed, we are bid take special care lest their 
discontent prove dangerous. 

This seems sufficiently absurd, one should think, and very 
much at variance with the maxims respecting tolerance and 

ersecution, which all mankind have Jong admitted, from the 
Soaiedee of the surest principles of human nature. Yet there 
is a still greater absurdity in the doctrine, and a more glaring 
inconsistency in the conduct of its professors. If, as soon as 
the door of the constitution was opened to the Catholics, 
and the means of acquiring political influence given them, it 
had been proposed to provide against an abuse of the privi- 
leges and the power thus for the first time bestowed, some ap- 
pearance of argument might have been urged in support of the 
suggestion; for the inveterate hostility of the sect was then at 
its height, and it might not be removed all at once by change 
of treatment; the enjoyment of power was new, and jts taste 
might intoxicate. But no such proposition was then made; it 
has been reserved for the last stage of our kindness, or rather the 
last act of justice towards the oppressed sect, when a long course 
of improvement in their condition must have lessened their 
animosity, and a gradual acquisition of right and weight in the 
State made them incapable of abusing every new accession of 
influence. 

Again—if the power formerly given to them, bore no pro- 
portion to that which they now seek, there would be some rea-’ 
son for contending, that though a little influence might be safe- 
ly intrusted to them, a large portion might prove a source of 
loam But, it is exactly the reverse ; the concessions in 1778 


and 1793 are beyond all comparison more important, than those 
which remain to be made; in short, their power was at onee 
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carried to’a great height before, and can rise but a very little 
higher by means of any thing that is still to be conferred on 
them. Then, what can be more preposterous than the conduct 
of those who suddenly bestowed nine-tenths of the influence in 
question, without saying one word of securities against its abuse, 
and have now as suddenly discovered that it would be dangerous 
to give the remaining tenth part without safeguards ? 

t is unnecessary to go through the whole detail of the con- 
cessions that were made to the Catholics, unfettered by any con- 
dition ;—let it suffice to say, that the right of holding property, 
and, above all, the exercise of the elective franchise, was grant- 
ed without any security against their being turned to the de- 
struction of the Establishment. Consider only the latter of 
these ; how direct is the political influence which it bestows, and 
how much more likely to be under the control of the Catholic 
priesthood, than the right now sought, of — in Parliament. 
The bulk of voters are of necessity persons liable to be in- 
fluenced by their spiritual guides; and how does it happen 
that no one thought of fencing the Church with vefos upon their 
Bishops, when the flocks of the Clergy were at once converted 
into political machines? But they must elect Protestants, it 
is said. Can any thing be more plain than that, if their views, 
and those of their pastors, were inimical to the Church, 
they would choose Protestants who should make themselves 
the engines of their hostility? Does not every one know, that 
a Catholic member would be much less liable to the influence 
of his constituents upon such matters, than a Protestant re- 
turned by Catholics, who must needs be suspecting him, and 
keeping a. sharp eye upon his whole conduct? In fact, no mem- 
bers are more blindly swayed by their constituents, than those 
who at present stand in this predicament. But, after all, the 
emancipation would only introduce a few Catholics into each 
House ; for there are not above three or four peers,—and we 
fear property will always be found a more powerful canvasser 
than religion. Is it not then most absurd to contend, that 
because those few persons are henceforth to have seats, even 
supposing them all to have the rancour and the ae of the 
cloister, it becomes necessary to sift the election of the bishops, 
who influence the priests, who influence the voters, when you 
have already allowed the most ignorant and perverse of the 
Catholics to become voters in their own persons, without hav- 
ing the least dread of their privilege being abused? Again— 
they have been suffered to hold many offices, but a few are 
withheld, What can equal the absurdity of saying—the Ca- 
tholics may choose whom they please for bishops, as long as 
VOL. XXVIT. NO. 54. Y ; 
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they can only rise to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the army ; 
but the instant there are such things as Catholic Colonels, 
then indeed the Protestant Church is in danger, unless an effi- 
cient control is exercised upon the election of the Catholic 
Bishops. It seems as if the maximum of Catholic power, con- 
sistent with the stability of the Church, had been discovered 
by some nice process of political arithmetic. We have been 
suffering this burden to mount higher and higher, without any 
precaution whatever to prevent it from crushing us; but it has 
now reached the point where, like a stone-breaker, unless either 
kept from mounting, or prevented from falling, it will suddenly 
come dowr with its whole weight. One party cry out— Don’t 
let it ascend an inch higher.’ These are the enemies of eman- 
cipation. The other party will have a mechanism superadded 
to keep it from falling. ‘These are the advocates of emancipa- 
tion and the veto. 

Here, too, as in the former argument, we must observe, that 
the greatest inconsistency is on the part of those who have always 
espoused the cause of the Catholics. Nothing could be more 
triumphant. than their refutation of the alarmists upon the 
ground of their own conduct. They never ceased to ask, how 
concessions had all of a sudden become dangerous. Let them 
now explain how securities have all at once become necessary. 
Endless were their taunts against the emancipators of 1778 and 
1793, who had given so much, and withheld what were compa- 
ratively trifling additions. They will now be pleased to show 
how the bulk of those concessions brought no necessity for safe- 
guards ; and yet the trifling additions are to shake the Establish- 
ment, unless it be forthwith propped by vetos. Often did they 
demand, how it happened that our Church, which had stood so 
many augmentations to the power of its supposed adversaries, 
was .to be pulled down by this one other increase. It is fit that 
they. now expound to us, how they have discovered themselves, 
that the greatest. weight of adverse influence which it can bear, 
has been heaped upon it; that the last straw but one has been 
laid upon the camel’s back ; and that, unless the beast be sup- 
ported, it will sink under the next. Nothing can be more mani- 
fest,, than that the advocates of the veto are now occupying pre- 
cisely the same grounds which their adversaries upon the merits 
of the general question maintained before, and from which they so 
triumphantly drove them. 

But let us now attend to the last of the phrases above specified, 
and examine the nature of those ‘ adequate securities’? for the 
Establishment which the different and very opposite classes of 
alarmists would recommend. It is not necessary here to en- 
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ter into the detail of regulations by which the different plans 
may be diversified. They all have one common feature—and it 
is the only one which can bear upon the question ; they propose 
to give the Government a power of some kind over the Catholic 
hierarchy. As the wild project of paying the Clergy, or nam- 
ing the higher classes of them, has long since been abandoned, 
the power which the Government is now supposed to seek, or 
which at least some friend of the Catholics tender as a securi- 
ty, is that of a negative to be exercised in some way over the 
nomination of those higher orders of the clergy. It seems ma- 
nifest enough, that if the Catholics really do entertain any de- 
signs hostile to the Establishment, no such negative can secure 
it against theirmachinations. ‘The Government may succeed in 
preventing a fewof the most noted agitators among them from ob- 
taining bishopricks ; butthose agitators will retain their influence, 
probably strengthened in consequence of their exclusion,—and 
those who may be finally chosen will, in spite of the veto, be de- 
voted to the influence which recommended them. An unlimited 
veto never was in the serious contemplation of any one; for it 
amounts to a power of direct nomination, and is worse for all 
parties,—inasmuch as its exercise is accompanied with delay, 
dispute, and vexation, The utmost that has been conceived 
possible, is such a negative as may enable Government now and 
then to reject a candidate ; and, generally speaking, to concur 
with the persons who frame the list in making the nomination. 
Its advocates have described it as a sort of joint proceeding ; 
and it means, if it has any meaning, a power of perpetual inter- 
ference with the Catholic elections. Let us examine what it 
really must prove, if there be any foundation for the fears enter- 
tained of the Catholic body. Wheiher those fears relate to fo- 
reign influence and the Pope, or to the Romish hierarchy at 
home—whether the veto is to be exercised after the Pope has 
signified his pleasure, or before the names are transmitted to 
Rome—the argument is in all respects the same. 

Suppose the Catholics bent upon designs hostile to the Estab- 
lishment, which is the sole foundation of the proposition, they 
will of course submit to the Government only thenames of per- 
sons in whom they confide, as fit instruments for the promotion 
of their schemes. Whether the person upon whom the election 
actually falls be somewhat more or somewhat less zealous in the 
cause, more orless able to further it, is evidently a matter of 
very trifling importance. Things are not so nicely balanced, 
as to render little differences of any consequence. Either the 
danger from their machinations is great, or on can jus- 
tify the demand of securities; and against a palpable danger, 
¥ 2 
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the power of merely preferring a less active to a more active in- 
cendiary, is no adequate security. But, in truth, the Govern- 
ment is not likely even to obtain this very insignificant advan- 
tage from the arrangement. It may succeed in rejecting the 
more avowed and notorious adversaries of the Protestant inte- 
rest; but the veto will be no protection against able and more 
dangerous enemies, who have better dissembled their purposes, 
and are the more likely to prosecute them skilfully. Nor can 
any one be simple enough to expect that the Government will 
have conciliated any such adversary, by refraining from reject- 
ing him. On the contrary, having passed the ordeal, he will 
of necessity exert himself, to show his colleagues and his flock 
thet he was not allowed to be consecrated because of any per- 
sonal favour with the Government, nor because of his luke- 
warmness in the common cause. Such are the class of prelates 
whom the veto may be expected to secure. Once more, observe 
how its advocates are exposing themselves to the very arguments 
so successfully advanced by themselves against the enemies of 
the Catholic claims. Tests, said they, can never operate to the 
exclusion of any but the honest and conscientious sectary ; they 
are a premium upon hypocrisy and intrigue; they leave the 
door open to your worst adversaries,—your more crafty, as well 
as most artful agents,—and bar it against those who are well 
meaning and fair, and whom good treatment might conciliate 
and disarm. And cannot the same men now perceive, that the 
veto will have the very same operation, if it have any effect at 
all; excluding from the Hierarchy open, upright partisans of 
the Catholic sect—avowed, honest enemies of the Church, if it 
have any enemies—but permitting all to enter who are willing 

‘ to purchase its honours by dissimulation, and able by intrigue 
to convert its powers into engines of hostility ? 

But we think it infinitely more likely, that in the temper of 
both parties not even this effect would follow; we imagine it 
would, if enacted in spite of the Catholics, be found wholly in- 
opente as to its proposed end, and productive of much mis- 
chief. Suppose it forced upon the Catholics, whose prelacy, 
we have seen, hold it unanimously in detestation. They will, 
we apprehend, as a matter of course, frame the first list of the 
most noted and violentof theiragitators on purpose. They can 
find no difficulty in filling a sufficiently ample list with such 
names as are all equally odious to the Government. The Go- 
vernment cannot object to the whole, not only because this 
would be exercising an unlimited veto, but because the Letter of 
Genoa expressly says, that the Pope requires so many names 
to be left as may give him a power of choosing. Then the ut- 
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most that Government gains, is the having a choice among equal 
evils; the Establishment is only rendered more secure by the 
difference of the names of the Catholic prelates. But sup- 

se the whole are rejected by Government, then what have 
the Catholic Bishops (or the Dean and Canons who recommend 
in one or two dioceses) to do, but to return the same names ; 
asserting, that they know of no other fit objects of election? 
And if the Government will not permit them to repeat the same 
list, they can only leave the see vacant; prota ating to the 
people, that the see must remain vacant, because all chose whom 
they could conscientiously recommend to fill it, have been per- 
emptorily rejected by the Ministry. The reason of their rejec- 
tion will soon be divined by the inferior clergy and their flocks ; 
nor will it render their exclusion, and the vacancy of the see, 
more agreeable. Can any man doubt that the worst of mischiefs 
will arise from a state of things like this? Yet it is the natural 
consequence of a measure proposed for the tranquillity of the 
country—for the conciliation of the Catholics—for the removal 
of odious distinctions—for the termination of religious animo- 
sities—above all, for the safety of the Protestant Church, See 
how it tends inevitably to exasperate religious feelings, and to 
marshal the sects in a united and compact body against the 
Establishment. The disabilities under which the Catholics now 
labour, are secular, and indeed political, for the most part. 
Nothing immediately affects their religious concerns. But the 
veto, however exercised, is a perpetual interference in their ec- 
clesiastical affairs ; and its most probable effect is to place the 
first diocese that may be vacant, under every inconvenience 
short of an interdict ; while it sends forth all the rejected can- 
didates not only inspired with the feelings of disappointed am- 
bition, but united by a common grievance, and armed with the 
confidence and respect of the people, to preach disaffection, and 
work mischief among the sect for whose sake they have suffered. 

In truth, a limited veto, or any power, strictly speaking, ne- 
gative, is, from its nature, one which can only exist where the 
two parties are well disposed towards each other. Had the 
Crown never before enjoyed the negative upon legislative acts, 
notwithstanding its indirect influence in one House, and its 
power of directly influencing the other, the sudden acquisition 
of such a power could hardly fail to overset the Constitution, by 
its immediate exercise. But, suppose it were suddenly to be 
acquired at a moment of shatual hostility, and unaccompanied 
by any one means of influencing the other branches of the Le- 
gislature, it is evident that the power would be either nominal, 
or anarehy must ensue, or the rest of the Legislature ‘must be 
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annihilated. And we are proposing to give the Protestant Go- 
vernment a negative upon the Catholic nominations all at once, 
in a moment of the greatest jealousy and heartburnings, without 
one particle of influence over the Catholic body ; who, on the 
contrary, dislike the Establishment the more on account of the 
veto, and dislike the veto more than the disabilities, in the place 
of which it is substituted. A power of direct nomination, would 
at least be more practicable and intelligible. We can sec in 
what way i could operate; and, without changing its nature, 
the veto, it appears manifest, must either cease to be a mere 
negative, by terminating in direct nomination, or it must lead 
to an immediate issue between the two parties, and fling the 
whole concerns of the Catholics into inextricable confusion. 
This, moreover, is the.consequence, whether the designs of the 
Catholics are hostile to the Establishment or not. We have 
argued above with respect to the persons likely to be chosen, 
upon the supposition that such hostility exists, because the doc- 
trine we were grappling with proceeds upon that assumption. 
But be the Catholics ever so innocent of any evil intention, the 
consequences of the veto must be an immediate conflict respect- 
ing candidates—and the creation of an hostility where we verily 
believe none existed before. 

In this, as in every other point of view, the friends of the 
Catholics who support the veto are more inconsistent than their 
adversaries. He who has allalong maintained, that there were 
no measures to be kept with them, and that, as their hostility 
could not be disarmed, it must be combated, may, with some 
plausibility, contend, that they will not be more active against 
the Establishment in consequence of the proposed negative; and 
that whatever security can be derived from such an arrange- 
ment, is somuch gained, Such a reasoner is, besides, naturally 
the advocate of all measures for cramping, thwarting, and irri- 
tating the hostile sect ; his is a scheme of oppression, founded in 
distrust, and mingled with defiance ; he has no concern withcon- 
ciliation—and must lay his account with gaining no advantage 
which he does not conquer. He committed, it is true, an egre- 
gious blunder formerly, in not completing the work of extermi- 
nation, which, to be quite consistert, his policy should have 
consummated ; and his relaxations in.1778 and 1793 were fur- 
ther departures from his principles, if indeed they were not the 
consequences of the original mistake. But upon the present 
occasion, he is guilty of no departure from these principles, 
when he says—either maintain the existing disabilities, which 
gall more than they restrain the Catholics, or put in their place 
a power of interfering with their ecclesiastical concerns, still 
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more irritating than the penal code, and far more likely to ex- 
asperate than to weaken them. But with what regard to con- 
sistency can he recommend such an arrangement, who has been 
ever maintaining that the Catholics might safely be intrusted 
with the full rights of subjects—that ill treatment alone made 
them dangerous—and that it was the last of human follies, after 
their chains had been broken in pieces, to insist upon keeping 
on a link to gall those whom it could not bind? 

it may however be said, that many of the observations 
which we have made apply only to a mere negative, and that, 
at any rate, the inefficacy of the arrangement in securing the 
Establishment, would to a great degree be remedied, by giving 
the government a direct power of nomination. To this, indeed, 
the arguments of the alarmists tend; they mean, in reality, that 
the Crown should choose the Catholic Bishops as it does the Pre- 
lates of the Establishment, or they secure nothing ; and we shall 
now set whether or not the extreme horror with which such a 
scheme has ever been contemplated by the Catholics, is well- 
founded. 

It must, first of all, be conceded to us, that the burden of 
the proof lies upon those who would maintain so novel and ex- 
traordinary a proposition as that with which we are contending. 
For to what does it amount? ‘To this—that the Catholic body 
being dissenters from the Established Church, yet contributing 
to its support, as much as if they belonged to it; and bearing, 
at the same time, the whole burden of their own church, shall 
not only have no voice in the aflairs of the Establishment, but 
shall not even be intrusted with the management of their own 
ecclesiastical concerns, while these are controlled by persons, 
who deem the whole a gross and degrading superstition. Itsure- 
ly is not necessary to maintain, that no possible circumstances can 
be conceived which could justify such a demand, on the part’ of 
a government, from a large body of its subjects; we may res! 
satisfied with observing, that, at the least, the reasons must be 
cogent to support it. And this appears perfectly evident, that 
whatever arguments may be urged in its behalf, the same argu- 
ments would equally justify the most rigorous measures of exclu- 
sion towards the dreaded sect. Nay, there cannot be a doubt, 
that, as the most rigorous’exclusion from civil rights would be 
a less violent measure, the danger, or the apprehension of dan- 
ger which would justify Government in assuming the nomina- 
tion of the Prelates, would more than justify the continuance of 
the Penal code in all its original severity. But all parties have 
agreed that it was safe to relax far the greater part of that se- 
verity; therefore, no danger can now exist sufficient to justify 
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the interference. Indeed, such a danger must be not only most 
imminent; but it must be of a nature directly menacing the 
existence of the country. No mere view of ordinary civil policy 
gives a government any right to interfere with the diay 
tical concerns of a religious sect. The better preservation of the 
peace is no motive to authorize so persecuting a measure. Let 
the government employ the military force of the country to 
check insurrection; or, by a strict police, endeavour to prevent 
it. If the sectaries are a body so tainted with disaffection that 
they cannot safely be intrusted with the common rights of citi- 
zens, let them be disqualified ; if their zeal and activity against 
the Established Hierarchy threatens to shake it, let the State af- 
ford the Church still more signal protection, unless indeed the 
making the sectaries themselves contribute to its support, while 
they abhor its doctrines, should be deemed the extreme of fa- 
vour and partiality. But to assume the management of the 
private, internal, church policy of the sect, is a proceeding so 
outrageous, that the worst dangers which can menace the Estab- 
lishment can furnish no pretext for it. 

In truth, we believe there are very few, if any, of those who 
would be meddling with the Catholic preferment, in whose minds 
alarm for either Church or State has any serious existence. The 
enemies of the Catholics view, with an evil eye, the influence of 
their Priests and Bishops, and would fain obtain a share of it; 
and their friends, anxious above every thing for the removal 
of the existing disabilities, are disposed to surrender too much 
as an equivalent, in the hopes of smoothing the way towards :he 
attainment of so favourite an object. We only wonder that 
they can be so blind to the nature of the sacrifice they are re- 
commending. Whether in a civil or an ecclesiastical view, the 
transference to the Government of any portion of clerical influ- 
ence is to be regarded by every rational friend of his country 
with abhorrence, Let us only reflect upon the consequences of 
the Government naming, or even influencing, the nomination of 
the Catholic prelates. San their nomination of the Bishops, 
who would generally become their agents, the Ministry would 
have an active partisan in each parish; for the priests are wholly 
dependent upon their diocesans for their very livelihood; they 
may be deprived at pleasure, as they are at pleasure nominated. 
The road to a Catholic bish«prick, therefore, would henceforth 
be through Court intrigue, and abject prostitution to persons in 
authority. It frequently requires more regard for religion, than 
falls to the lot of ambitious men, to prevent the Protestant Mitre 
from being made the reward of political services, and.the retainer 
for future labour in the secular vineyard. But if the purity of 
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the Established Church runs some risk of being sacrificed to par- 
ty or private views, how much more liable to such a perversion 
is the Catholic hierarchy, regarded by all our politicians with 
derision, if not with aversion! Now, it must be remember- 
ed, that the Catholics are an immense body of the people, ris- 
ing rapidly in wealth, as they have already increased in number ; 
that at this day they possess paramount political influence ih 
many places, by the exercise of the elective franchise ; and that 
their direct weight in political contests must be increased by the 
repeal of the penal restrictions. The transference to Govern- 
ment, or rather to the Crown, of this weight, or a very large 
portion of it, must be the consequence of the patronage being 
vested in that quarter. 

Now, this conclusion can only be got rid of, by maintain- 
ing, that the measure in question will diminish or wholly de- 
stroy the influence of the Catholic priesthood with their flocks, 
at heast in all political matters ; ond there are many who be- 
lieve that such would be its consequences. But then, we must 
remember, that the priest depends, for his salary, entirely up- 
on the voluntary contributions of his flock; and in order to 
live, he must retain their confidence. If his connexion with 
the Government, or that of his Bishop, tends to awaken sus- 


picions in the minds of the people, they. must be allayed by a 
conduct the very reverse of that which the alarmists wish to force 
upon the Catholic hierarchy; the bishop and the priest must 
become open and avowed enemies of the Government, that they 
may not be suspected of being its agents ; and then it is a 


ble some real dangers must arise from their influence. To us, 
we confess, it appears more likely, that the influence of the 
priesthood would continue; and that, by their connexion with 
the Government, they might even acquire additional weight 
with an ignorant and superstitious people—their religion hav- 
ing, at all times and in all countries, been found to ally itself 
easily with arbitrary power; and we have no doubt that, even 
if pensioned, as wiles named by the Crown, as soon as the dis- 
abilities of the Penal code were removed, and, with them, the 
principal reason for the Catholics opposing the Crown, we should 
see the whole weight of the Catholic body in Ireland flung 
inte the scale of the Executive power. Liberal and enlight- 
ened as our English Dissenters are in comparison, they have 
been found but too often leaning towards the Court, where the 
concerns of their peculiar sects were not in question. The prac- 
tical lenity of the Test laws towards them, has produc this 
effect. Although the Crown has no immediate connexion with 
their priesthood, it is very much owing to their directing all 
their political feelings towards one object, Toleration, and being 
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allowed in a great measure to attain it. Were the Catholie 
emancipated, and his spiritual guide.an agent of the Govern- 
ment, (supposing always the impossible case of the Body having 
quietly acquiesced in such an arrangement), he would probably 
follow the same direction also in political concerns. 

Nor is it at all inconsistent with this view of the subject, that 
we should also apprehend, from the proposed change, a very 
great interruption to the public.peace. The wealthy part of 
the Catholics, they who have a certain station in society, may 
remain quiet ; and the bulk of the inferior classes who have votes 
in boroughs and counties, will follow their priests; but an im- 
mense rabble will remain, the victims of dissention and schism. 
Priests discontented with the arrangement—prelates excluded 
by Government—will address themselves to their passions, and 
work upon their superstitious feelings ; so that the Government, 
in many parts of the country, will have acquired an accession 
of influence dangerous to the Constitution—while the tranquil- 
lity of the community may elsewhere be put in greater jeopardy 
than ever. t is certain, that, even supposing the arrangement 
were carried to-morrow, and accepted Se the leading members, 
and the bulk of the Catholic body, a division must be the con- 
sequence, attended with all the consequences of religious divi- 
sion. The Crown alone would be a gainer; neither the sect 
itself, nor the public, could fail to lose. — 

It has frequently been contended, that the plan in question is 
adopted to other Protestant countries. We are reminded of 
Prussia, where the government is Protestant, and yet the pre- 
lates in the Catholic provinces are named by the Crown; and 
of Canada, where our own Protestant court names Catholic 
prelates. These cases, however, have no similarity to that of 
freland. In Poland and Silesia, and wherever the King of 
Prussia appoints to preferment, the Catholic religion is the es- 
tablished religion of the country,* and is richly endowed out of 


* An apparent exception may be perhaps drawn from the arrange- 
ment between the Court of Rome and of Russia, as to the church 
affairs of Mohiloff—but the case is very far from being a parallel 
one. In the first place, the Greek Church which is established in 
Russia, and from which the Catholics of Mohiloff are dissenters, 
never has been held, nor, from the nature of things, could have been 
held in equal aversion by that of Rome, with the Protestant Church, 
and, above all, the Anglican. portion of it. It never was an apostate 
(as the Romanists call the Reformed Churches) from her faith—it 
never belonged to her in any way ;—consequently neither the Romish 
Church «is so much abhorred in Russia, nor the Greek Church at 
Rome ;—besides that, perhaps, the two resemble one another more 
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the public property. The nomination by the Crown is almost 
a necessary consequence of this circumstance; although cer- 
tainly in Scotland it has been found practicable to maintain a 
National Church unconnected with the Crown, chiefly from the 
republican nature of Presbyterian discipline. The same ob- 
servation applies to Canada, where the Catholic religion is estab- 
lished and favoured bylaw. But it should also be recollected, 
that all these are instances of arrangements which have arisen 
out of conquest. When Poland was independent, and Silesia 
belonged to Austria, and Canada to France, no such anomal 
existed as a Protestant authority naming to Catholic churc 
offices. And we must not forget, that neither in these cases, nor 
in any one instance which can be named, does it signify, in re- 
spect of civil liberty, whether the Crown usurp the patronage or 
not. Even in Canada, from its colonial subordination, no man 
can pretend, that the subject has any greater reason to dread the 
Royal authority, when armed with its prerogative—considering 
that it had, before, the whole weight of the mother country 
wherewithal to govern the colony. 

It may naturally excite surprise, that so many able and en- 
lightened friends of the Catholics, warm friends also of the Con- 
stitution, should have fallen into the palpable errors, as we hum- 
bly think them, and the manifest inconsistencies above exposed, 
But, besides that their zeal for carrying one great measure 
blinded them to the concessions they believed necessary for its 
success, there was something far more plausible in the grand 
topic of a ‘ foreign influence’ a few years ago, than at present. 
When Lord Grenville listened to the on of the celebrated uni- 
versity which had just chosen him to administer her well known 
loyalty and orthodoxy, the power of Bonaparte was at its 
height ; this country was, from recent and unparalleled failures, 
exposed to invasion; and the Pope was a prisoner in France. 
A slight view of the question might incline that distinguished 
Statesman to conceive, that there was something in the clamor- 
ous fears by which, during his election, he had been incessantly 


nearly. But, secondly, are we prepared to give—can we give—the 
Court of Rome the equivalents which Russia gave for that conces- 
sion? To mention no other, are we ready to send a minister te 
Rome, and to receive in London a Popish nuncio, in all form, as a 
constantly resident, and publicly accredited minister? We do not 
insist here upon other points of importance, because these are sufii- 
cient;—but certainly the objections drawn in the text from constitu- 
tional views, were wholly inapplicable to the case of a Russian. pro- 
vince, and render the difference between that and the case in hand 
still wider. 
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surrounded ; and to close his eyes to the fact, that whoever 
cried out for securities, really ought, in common consistency, to 
ery out against emancipation. Lord Grenville’s own attach. 
ment to the Church was unshaken; yet it had been called into 
question, from his zeal for the Catholics ; and, willing to give 
every satisfaction that could be desired on that head—sincere] 
anxious, moreover, that no pains should be spared to quiet all 
apprehensions for the safety of the Establishment—he unfortu- 
nately gave a weight to the clamour about foreign influence, 
which, but for the sanction of his name, it never could have had 
with reasonable men, even at the period we are alluding to. 
Perhaps it is presumptuous in us to venture an opinion, that 
were he to apply his mind to the subject at the present moment, 
he would have east another opinion; but of this we are con- 
fident, that he is of far too liberal and manly a temper to persist 
in a false view of any subject, merely because he once enter- 
tained it; and it is shee very possible, that he may, under the 
new circumstances of the case, hold the fear to be ridiculous, 
which he once seriously entertained. 

But they who still maintain, that the fear of foreign influence 
justified a demand of securities in 1810, may consider the pos- 
sible recurrence of that state of things, as still calling for pre- 
cautions. To this, however, the Catholics make a very obvious, 
and, as it appears to us, a fair reply. They offer to put an end 
at once to all question of foreign interference, and to obtain a 
restoration of the ancient mode of domestic nomination. Di- 
vided as they may be on other points, we perceive no symptom 
of disunion upon this. It would indeed be, as far as it goes, for 
the interest of the priesthood ; and we may safely trust them, 
when they only assert, that they will, to satisfy our scruples, 
assume an increase of their own power. At present, in sub- 
stance, the Irish bishops, with a few exceptions, are chosen 
by the Body at large; and, where the inferior clergy have a 
voice, it is still substantially an Irish election, They contend, 
however, that it should be Irish in name as well as in reality, 
and that the Pope ought only to have the function of conse- 
erating those whom the Dean and Chapter of the vacant dio- 
cese should have elected. Such a method of choice is said 
by their most learned writers to be strictly canonical; and it 
would, if adopted, be perfectly efficacious in excluding every 
thing like foreign nomination. At present, none such is ever 
in point of fact exercised :—but the change proposed would 
preclude the possibility of it. Whoever is still dissatisfied, and 
still cries out for vetos, must, we think, clamour in a new key ; 
he must, at any rate, vary the burden of the noise, and, 
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dropping the words ‘ foreign influence,” cry out, honestly and 
openly, for a power over the Catholics to be used in elections, 
—the real meaning of the demand with very many of those who 
make it another form of speech. 

We think enough has been urged to strip the question of all 
disguise, and remove every thing like a doubt from the practi- 
cal conclusion to which each successive discussion has always 
pointed more clearly, that there is neither justice nor policy in 
refusing the Catholics any longer an unqualified restitution of 
their civil rights. Their strong, and almost unanimous repug- 
nance to any conditional cession, which shall trench upon the 
independence of their Hierarchy, is certainly no reason for mo- 
difying the inference suggested by other views of the subject. 
We dwell lightly, however, upon this topic ; because, if the Ca- 
tholics were clearly in the wrong, how generally soever the feel- 
ing might have spread, we should never recommend an uncon- 
ditional compliance, but rather that time should be allowed for 
removing the error. It is not with this, as with their religious 
prejudices, which we have no right to touch, or even to disre- 
gard. But having adopted the same opinion upon the political 
question, because it is right in itself, not becarse they are invete- 
rately attached to it, unquestionably the friends of peace and con- 
ciliation may be allowed to recommend it the more, that its 
adoption would be eminently conducive to this end. Yet we 
shall not be surprised to hear many persons averse to unlimited 
emancipation, on this very ground, through feelings of false 
pride, and an unwillingness to yield unconditionally. 

Some politicians, too, are impressed with a belief that the chief 
agitators of the Catholics, do not sincerely desire the emanci- 
pation upon any terms; that they apprehend the loss of their 
own influence as soon as the grievances are removed ; and that 
~ they dread also the conversion of many of the upper classes, 
when there is no longer temporal gain, and consequently suspi- 
cion of bad motives attached to apostacy. We believe there may 
be much truth in this view of the conduct pursued by several per- 
sons among the Catholics; and it is not impossible that some- 
what of the extraordinary fury so suddenly displayed against the 
proposed securities, may have been kindled by their machina- 
tions. But, far from weakening the conclusion to which a dis- 
passionate view of the question upon its own merits has led us, 
we think this consideration mainly confirms that conclusion. 
For, if unconditional emancipation is right in itself, and politic in 
every other point of view,—what additional inducement to grant 
it can be stronger, than the conviction that it will at once dis- 
arm those evil counsellors, those agents of mischief —restore the 
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Catholics generally to a more sound and wholesome influence, 
—and even pave the way towards the removalof their religious 
prejudices ? 

It must not be supposed, that because the general drift of our 
reasoning has coincided with the doctrines maintained by the 
Catholic Body, we are therefore blind to some very reprehens 
sible parts of their conduct, and some gross absurdities in their 
arguments. Nothing, for example, can be more ridiculous, 
than the manner in which they change the nature of the ques- 
tion, according to the party they are dealing with. When they 
are grappling with the Court of Rome, and refusing to allow 
the Pope to recommend the vefo—nay, construing a permission 
into an injunction,—the veto is a temporal, a civil, a political 
matter, and they cannot suffer his Holiness to interfere :—the 
have sworn that he shall not. When the Legislature is nied 
ed to enact the veto by a statute, straightway it throws off the 
secular, and is clothed with a divine nature; it is ecclesiastical 
and spiritual, and not a thing of this world, but somewhat be- 
tween God and their own consciences. We, on the contrary, 
hold the whole question to be temporal, and one of Policy and 
justice. We conceive that the Legislature would violate a duty 
towards a community, by divesting the Catholics of their ec- 
clesiastical rights,—not because these rights are of a nature te 
remove them beyond the control of Parliament, but beeause 
they are undoubted civil rights, which Parliament is bound to 
respect. The violence of the proceedings held towards some of 
the distinguished friends of the Catholic question, merits a still 
more severe reprehension. That body has, indeed, suffered in- 
calculably, from the disrespect shown towards its most illus- 
trious advocate, whose services to his country—whose great 
exertions in behalf of civil and religious liberty, have long been 
above all praise,—and who has displayed, on this occasion, @ 
dignified spirit of moderation and forgiveness, at once the result 
of his truly venerable character, and of his sincere devotion to 
the interests of mankind,—by whatever champions their cause 
may be defended, or by whatever follies it may be for the mo- 
ment disfigured. 

Art. Ill. Defence of Usury: Showing the Impolicy of the pre- 
sent Legal Restraints on the Terms of Pecuniary Bargains, in 
Letters to a Friend. To which is added, a Letter to Adam 
Smith, Esq. LL.D. on the Discouragements opposed by the 
above Restraints to the Progress of Inventive Industry. The 
Third Edition: To which is also added, Sccond Edition, @ 
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Protest against Law Taxes. By Jereuy Benrnam, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s-Inn. 12mo. pp. 276. London. Payne. 1816. 


HE Parliamentary discussion which took place incidentally 
in the course of last Session, with reference to the Usury 
Laws, induced Mr. Bentham to permit the publication of this 
edition, the work having for many years been out of print. 
We gladly seize the occasion of bringing the subject before our 
readers, and of recommending the perusal of this volume to all 
who may either have any doubts upon the questions,—or who 
may only desire to enjoy the pleasure of following two chains of 
political reasoning, as close and as beautiful as any which the 
severest of the sciences presents. In this respect, indeed, these 
tracts are unrivalled; and, that nothing might be wanting to 
their perfection, the style in which they are written (especially 
the second) is a model of composition. 

It is curious to consider by what accidents the prejudices that 
gave rise to the Usury Laws have maintained their ground, amidst 
the ruins of the mercantile system to which they naturally be- 
long. Long after every thinking man had been convinced, that 
the most entire freedom incommercial matters was both the right 
of the subject and the interest of the community, and that every 
interference with the private trade of individuals, was not only a 
grievous restraint upon natural liberty, but positively detrimental 
to public prosperity, all reasoners seemed to agree in except- 
ing from the sentence of condemnation thus passed aon such 
laws, the very class of enactments which most plainly sinned 
against the principles both of civil liberty and true policy. 
This anomaly is only to be accounted for, by the peculiar na- 
ture of the prejudices in which the Usury laws had their founda- 
tion; but an unlucky opinion in their favour, delivered by 
Dr. Smith, in the work which operated so powerfully towards 
dispelling the other errors of the mercantile theory, had a very 
remarkable effect in keeping alive those prejudices ; and it is 
certain that Mr. Bentham was the first writer who openly and 
systematically attacked them. It is equally true, that he com- 
pleted the work which he begun: For, since the publication of 
his tract, no one has ever been hardy enough to deny, that he 
had conclusively demonstrated the proposition which forms its 
subject. To endeavour to add any thing to his reasonings, 
would be a vain attempt; but we shall exhibit the substance of 
them in a form somewhat abridged, rather in the hope of their 
meeting the eyes of many who might not possess the original 
work, than with the least doubt as to its superior efficacy in pre- 
ducing speedy conviction in all whe may peruse it. 
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It is a just observation of Lord Coke, that to trace the source of 
anerror is to refute it: and fortunately there seems no difficulty in 
accounting for the origin of those prejudices in which the Usur 
Laws have their fountation. Mr. Bentham ascribes, we think, 
rather too much to religious bigotry, in treating this part of 
the subject. He observes, that the practice of self-denial came 
very early to be substituted for active virtue; and as the greater 
the temptation the greater the merit, much virtue was held to 
lie in refusing to one’s self the means of making money,—at all 
times the favourite pursuit of mankind. Hence, he says, the 
obvious method of making wealth productive, by lending it for 
a profit, was proscribed as an illegal gratification ; and besides, 
as the Jews dealt largely in this practice, the Christians, ever 
anxious to avoid their customs, deemed it peculiarly sinful. 
The authority of Aristotle, who reprobates usury on the ground 
that ‘money is in its nature barren,’ was a strong support of 
these views, in an age which bowed to the dictum of that phi- 
losopher in every thing, save matters immediately connected 
with Pagan faith. Our author also remarks, that the natural 
antipathy of the spendthrift towards the saving man, arisin 
from the envy with which he regards him, must have operate 
inthe same direction. ‘That all these causes have contributed 
materially to produce the prevailing notions against usury, there 
can be no doubt. But we think he has, contrary to the usual 
accuracy of his analysis, overlooked one of the most powerful, 
—we mean, the feeling excited against a rich man, as the lender 
must always be compared with the borrower,—and in favour of a 
poor one, by the very circumstance of the former making the latter 
pay for help, according to his necessities, and reaping a profit 
without any labour or even trouble of his own. It is true, that 
many other classes are exactly in the same situation, as far as the 
circumstance of gaining by another’s working goes; but inno case 
does the contest between distress and avarice, or let us onl} say, a 
calculating and money-getting spirit, so frequently become appa- 
rent; and besides, other lenders, as land-owners, have always form- 
ed such a powerful body, that no universal prejudice could easi- 
ly take root against them. Nor is it any answer to this view of 
the subject, to say, that a person in no distressed state may bor- 
row, upon a calculation of gain, from another, upon the whole 
no richer than himself; for the prejudice in question took its 
rise, when almost all loans were from the rich to the poor, to 
relieve their distresses; and the prevalence of hard bargains, 
driven under such circumstances, obtained for the dealers in 
money 2 bad name that they never yet have lost. Perhaps the 
way in which religious bigotry has chiefly influenced the repu- 
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tation of this class of men, in modern times, has been from 
the circumstance of the money-trade being principally in the 
hands of the Jews; although, undoubtedly, this monopoly has 
been secured to them, as it was originally acquired, by the pre- 
valence of the prejudices themselves. But the natural question 
is, How the laws against usury, that is, the restraints upon the 
terms of money bargains, can be justified? We shall shortly 
advert to the reasons which have been adduced with this 
view. 

The first reason given for the interference, is the prevention 
of prodigality, It is well observed by Mr. Bentham, in the 
outset of this part of his argument, that although the prevent- 
ing men from injuring one another, is a most legitimate object 
of the lawgiver, it may well be doubted, whether he is as much 
called upon to interpose between a man and himself, sup- 
posing the person so meant to be protected has attained the 
rere of discretion. If this is a good work at all, he thinks at 
east it is a work of supererogation. But, in truth, such is not 
the real operation of the restraints under consideration. Why 
should a man, because he is prodigal, be also insane? And 
yet no one of sound mind wall think of giving six per cent. 
for the use of money, how pressing soever his wants, if he 
could get it for five. Again—Can a man, however prodigal, 
be prevented from selling all he can get ridof by sale, and 
pledging all that won’t sell? ‘Those who have security of any 
kind to offer the lender, are not protected by the law; for 
the lender never makes his bargain upon a view of the bor- 
rower’s character and habits, but of his security—so that the 
law is not likely to prevent him in cases where he was disposed 
to lend; and the prodigality of the borrower, whose property 
is mortgaged, may be an inducement, in itself, to such as loo 
towards obtaining possession of it. If, on the other hand, the 
spendthrift has no security to offer, how is he more likely to 
get money at a high than at a low rate? A friend is the only 
person likely to accommodate him, and he won’t take more than 
the ordinary rate. Prodigals, in truth, are not the persons who 
borrow large sums at exorbitant interest ;—they much more fre- 
quently borrow moderate sums, at the usual rate, in various 
quarters ;—and when they can find a lender disposed to specu- 
late, and obtain a compensation for the great risk of trusting 
them in the high profits of the transaction, such an one will also 
neglect the prohibitions of the Usury Laws, and make the 
poor man pay so much more for the additional risk they make 
him run. But it is decisive of this argument, that the most 
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certain road to ruin for all prodigals, is to obtain goods upon 
credit, as long as their credit lasts ; and that no law interferes 
with cream indeed, we have recourse to the interdiction 
of the Roman jurisprudence. Mr. Bentham clearly shows, that 
tradesmen make raw customers pay a great deal more than 
money-lenders would do; and he ae. aed is the sense of 
stopping the expenditure of the prodigal at the faucet, while 
there are so many ways of letting it out at the bunghole? 

The protection of indigence forms another reason urged in 
behalf of these restraints. But it is plain, that no one rate of 
interest can be adapted to every man’s situation. To some it 
may be profitable to borrow, though they should pay ten per 
cent., while others may find six per cent. too high, compared 
with the gain they can derive. The Usury Laws, however, fix 
the amount of the interest, and consequently determine one 
standard of exigency for ail. How does this arrangement oper- 
ate—not in protecting, but in crushing the indigent, whose pro- 
tection forms its pretext? No man will of himself give a farthing 
more for money than the lowest at which any one will lend it; 
but he may be in such a situation that nobody will lend him 
that of which he stands in the greatest need, except he pays 
higher than the general average rate adopted by the law. ‘To 
give more than this maximum, would be for his advantage ;— 
it would be profitable to him, otherwise he would not desire to 
borrow on such terms. The law says, he shall not benefit 
himself, perhaps save himself, by giving what by the suppo- 
sition he is able to give—and this, says our author, out of pru- 
dence and loving-kindness towards the poor man! ‘* There 
may,’ he adds, ‘ be worse cruelty; but can there be greater non- 
sense?’ It is evident, that if the protection of indigence were 
really the object of these laws, they stop short of their mark ; 
—they prevent a poor man, no doubt, from borrowing at a high 
rate; but they take no means of compelling the rich to lend him 
at a lower rate. 

A third reason alleged, is the protection of simplicity. Now, 
it is plain, that nothing short of the utmost simplicity can ever 
induce a man to make so improvident a bargain, as the giving 
more than he knows, or may easily learn to be necessary, for 
the use of money. There is nothing so easily ascertained as the 
market rate of interest. It does not vary from day to day, like 
the prices of goods ; and, when it shifts, it is only ina very small 
proportion. Moreover, it is the same all over the community. 
A simple man, or a man without being very simple, may be 
deceived in other bargains ; but here the legislator does not, in- 
deed he cannot, render the least assistance. If a person unwa- 
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rily pays too dear for goods or land, a case of daily occurrence, 
he must stand by his bargain, how speedily soever he may be 
undeceived; and indeed, here the law cella not, in all cases, 
aid the unwary purchaser, however carefully contrived for his as- 
sistance, because the seller having pocketed the price, may have 
decamped with it, or spent it. But in the case of loans, the un- 
wary borrower, whom the legislator pretends to assist, has:al- 
ways the security in his own hands; and if he has been really 
overreached, there is no possible difficulty in obtaining redress. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that if we are to suppose the case of 
persons so simple as to stand in need of protection in their mo- 
ney bargains, the same defect of prudence or sagacity exposes 
them to fully as great danger in all their other transactions, 
Nay, they may be overreached in the demand of therate of in- 
terest fixed by law; for the market rate may, and often does 
fall much below the legal maxzimum,—not to mention the injury a 
person of weak judgment may do himself, by borrowing even at 
the lowest market rate, and injudiciously employing the sums so 
obtained. Yet inthese cases no lawgiver ever dreamt of afford- 
ing protection to simplicity; and indeed the attempt would be 
obviously hopeless. 

It is urged as a fourth reason in favour of these restraints, 
that a free access to the money market tends to encourage pro- 
jectors. Dr. Smith has greatly contributed to the prevalence of 
this notion. He classes projectors with prodigals; stigmatizes 
both as persons like to waste the capital of the community ; 
and approves of the maximum, from its tendency to keep a por- 
tion of that capital out of theirhands. In no part of Mr. Ben- 
tham’s tract is he more conspicuously successful, than in his ela- 
borate refutation of this dogma, and his exposition of the pre- 
judices upon which it is founded. The restraint, as he justly 
remarks, professing to fall upon rash, imprudent, useless schem- 
ers, does in fact fal upon such persons as, in the ‘ pursuit of 
‘wealth, or even of any other object, endeavour, by the as- 
‘sistance of wealth, to strike into any channel of invention. It 
‘ falls upon all such persons as, in the cultivation of any of those 
‘arts which have been by way of eminence termed useful, direct 
‘their endeavours to any of those departments in which their 
‘utility shines most conspicuous and indubitable ; upon all such 
‘persons as, in the line of any of their pursuits, aim at any 
‘ thing that can be called improvement; whether it consist in the 
‘ precaction of any new article adapted to man’s use, or in the 
‘meliorating the quality, or diminishing the expense, of any of 
‘those which are already known to ys. It falls, in short, upon 
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‘every application of the human powers, in which ingenuity 
sient in need of wealth for its assistant.’ 

It is indeed manifest, that, in this view, the Usury Laws are 
absurd, unless it be possible to distinguish, before trial, good 
from bad, that is, successful from losing projects ;—in which case, 
the taw ought to fix a maximum for the loans to the one, and 
leave the other free access to the market,—which is plainly im- 
possible. Those who are too prudent to risk their money upon 
an unpromising scheme, will risk it upon no scheme at all, but 
willlend only to establishedconcerns. The temptation of higher 
profit than usual is absolutely necessary, to prevail upon capi- 
talists to embark in new trades. The Usury Laws prevent, 
therefore, any capital from finding its way into those channels 
by way of loan, and diretcly discourage projects, that is, inven- 
tion and improvement in all the arts of life ; for without discour- 
aging the useful and the good, they cannot discourage the wild 
and the bad. Shall we then say, that the danger to the capital of 
the community, froma failure of certain schemes, is so alarming 
as to justify us in putting down all manner of schemes, as far as 
lies in our power? Let it only be remembered, that every thing 
valuable in civilized life is the fruit of schemes; that all we enjoy 
above the lot of savages, comes from arts that were once mere 
projects; and we shall not be disposed tocondemn, in one sweep- 
ing sentence, every innovation. This is in truth to denounce as 
rash and ill grounded, (we use the author’s forcible illustration), 
all those projects by which our species has been successively ad- 
vanced, from feeding upon acorns, and covering themselves with 
raw hides, to the state in which it at present stands. Whatever 
(as he says) is now the routine of trade, was, at its commencement, 
project ; whatever is now establishment, was at one time innova- 
tion.—And why such fears, after all, of our being impoverished 
by failing schemes? Long before the existence of the Usury 
Laws, the prosperity of our race was running on in an accele- 
rating course ;—long before the statutes in this country, its 
wealth and general improvement was rapidly and constantly ad- 
vancing. There were every now and then failures, and indivi- 
dual losses in consequence ; still their proportion to the bulk of 
successful projects was trifling; and no one can maintain, that, 
since the restraints were imposed, the proportion has diminish- 
ed. Were the law silenton this head, money would still be 
Jent to projectors, by those most deeply interested in the pru- 
dent disposal of it. We may safely trust their discretion for its 
being kept out of desperate risks. No one, indeed, has ridi- 
culed the over anxiety of such regulations as pretend to save 
men’s capital from injudicious application, more happily than 
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Dr. Smith himself. It is the great text, of which his immortal 
work is the illustration, almost in all its pages; and in no pas- 
sage is he more severe, than where he reprobates thie intermed- 
dling of Government to prevent private imprudence. After re- 
marking, that the number of prudent and successful undertakings 
is everywhere much greater than that of injudicious and un- 
successful ones ; he administers the following memorable cor- 
rection to rulers for their love of meddling, and we may observe, 
that it is quite as well merited by the promoters of the Usury 
Laws, as by any other class of legislators. “ It is* the 
“ highest impertinence and presumption therefore in kings and 
‘‘ ministers fo pretend to watch over the economy of private peo- 
** ple, and to restrain their expense, either by sumptuary laws, 
“ or by prohibiting the importation of foreign luxuries. They 
“are themselves always, and without exception, the greatest 
* spendthrifts in the society. Let them look well after their 
* own expense, and they may safely trust private people with 
“theirs. If their own extravagance does not ruin the State, 
‘¢ that of their subjects never will.” 

To those who love reason, the arguments of this illustrious 
writer may suffice for removing all fears arising from the prodie 
gality of individuals in wasting the national wealth ; and those 
who prefer allowing the authority of great names to weighing 
their counsels, will require nothing more to make them reject, 
with contempt, all interference, on the part of lawyers, with the 
prudential regulation of private affairs. Yet, the application 
of this conclusion, in which way soever we may reach it, to 
erdinary prodigality, is by no means more striking than to the 
squandering of projectors. Indeed we believe no one can read 
the following admirable and conclusive reflections of Mr. Ben- 
tham, without being persuaded, that the fear of schemers is stil] 
more chimerical than that of less ingenious spendthrifts. 

‘ However presumptuous and impertinent it may be for the So- 
vereign to attempt in any way to check by legal restraints the prodi- 
gality of individuals ; to attempt to check their bad management by 
such restraints, seems abundantly more so. To err in the way of pro- 
digality is the lot, though, as you well observe, not of many men, in 
comparison of the whole mass of mankind, yet at least of any man: 
the stuff fit to make a prodigal of is to be found in every alehouse, 
and under every hedge. But even to err in the way of projecting is 
the lot only of the privileged few. Prodigality, though not so com- 
mon as to make any very material drain from the general mass of 
wealth, is however too common to be regarded as a mark of distinc, 
tion or as a singularity, But the stepping aside from any of the 
a ne a 
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beaten paths of traffic, is regarded as a singularity, as serving to dis- 
tinguish a man from other men. Even where it requires no genius, 
no peculiarity of talent, as where it consists in nothing more than the 
finding out a new market to buy or sell in, it requires however at least 
a degree of courage, which is not to be found in the common herd of 
men. What shall We say of it, where, in addition to the vulgar quality 
of courage, it requires the rare endowment of genius, as in the 
instance of all those successive enterprises by which arts and manu- 
factures have been brought from their original nothing to their pre- 
sent splendour? Think bow small a part of the community these 
must make, in comparison of the race of prodigals ; of that very race, 
which, were it only on account of the smalluess of its number, would 
appear too inconsiderable to you to deserve attention. Yet prodi- 
gality is essentially and necessarily hurtful, as far as it goes, to the 
opulence of the State: projecting, only by accident. Every prodigal, 
without exception, impairs, by the very supposition impairs, if he 
doves not annihilate his fortune. But it certainly is not every pro- 
jector that impairs his: it is not every projector that would have 
done so, had there been none of those wise laws to hinder him: 
for the fabric of national opulence—that fabric of which you pro- 
claim, with so generous an exultation, the continual increase—that 
fabric, in every apartment of which, innumerable as they are, it re- 
quired the reprobated hand of a projector to lay the first stone, has 
required some hands at Jeast to be employed, and successfully em- 
ployed. When, in comparison of the number of prodigals, which is 
too inconsiderable ta deserve notice, the number of projectors of all 
kinds is ¢o much more inconsiderable—and when from this inconsi- 
derable number, must be deducted, the not inconsiderable proportion 
of successtul projectors—and from this remainder again, all those who 
can carry on their projects without need of borrowing—think whetber 
it be possible, that thts last remainder could afford a multitude, the re- 
ducing of which would be an object, deseruing the interposition of Go- 
vernment by its magnitude, even takivg for granted that it were an 
object proper in its nature ? ; 

‘ If it be still a question, whether it be worth while for Govern- 
ment, by its reason, to attempt to control the conduct of men visibly 
and undeniably under the dominion of passion, and acting under that 
dominion, contrary to the dictates of their own reason—in short, to 
effect what is acknowledged to be their better judgment, against what 
every body, even themselves, would acknowledge to be their 
worse: is it endurable that the legislator should, by violence, substi- 
tute his own pretended reason, the result of a momentary and scorp- 
ful glance, the offspring of wantonness and arrogance, much rather 
than of a social anxiety and study, in the place of the humbie reason 
of individuals, binding itself dowh with all its force to that very 
object which he pretends to have in view?—Nor let it be for- 
gotten, that, on the side of the individual in this strange competition, 
fhere is the most perfect and minute knowledge and information, 
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which interest, the whole interest of a man’s reputation and fortune, 
can ensure: on the side of the legislator, the most: perfect ignorance. 
All that he knows, all that he can know, is, that the enterprise is a 
project, which, merely because it is susceptible of that obnoxious name, 
he looks upon as a sort of cock, for him, in childish wantonness, to shie 
at. Shall the blind lead the blind ?—is a question that has been put of 
old to indicate the height of folly: but what then shall we say of him 
who, being necessarily blind, insists on leading, in paths be never trod 
in, those who can see?” p, 159—165. 


We cannot resist adorning our pages with another most stri- 
king passage, relative to the progress of improvement, and illus- 
trative of the same point,—the vain fears entertained of pro- 
jectors. 


‘ The career of art, the great road which receives the footsteps of pro- 
jectors, may be considered as a vast, and perhaps unbounded, plain, be- 
strewed with gulfs, such as Curtius was swallowed up in. Each requires 
an human victim to fall into it ere it can close ; but when it once 
closes, it closes to open no more, and so much of the path is safe to 
those who follow. If the want of perfect information of former miscar- 
riages renders the reality of human life less happy than this picture, still 
the similitude must be acknowledged ; and we see at once the only 
plain and effectual method for bringing that similitude still nearer and 
nearer to perfection ; I mean, the framing the history of the projects of 
time past, and (what may be executed in much greater perfection, were 
but a finger held up by the hand of Government) the making provision 
for recording, and collecting, and publishing as they are brought forth, 
the race of those with which the womb of futurity is still pregnant. But 
to pursue this idea, the execution of which is not within my competence, 
would lead me too far from the purpose. 

‘ Comfortable it is to reflect, that this state of continually-improving 
security, is the natural state not only of the road to opulence, but of 
every other track of human life. In the war which industry and inge- 
nuity maintain with fortune, past ages of ignorance and barbarism form 
the forlorn hope, which has been detached in advance, and made a sa- 
crifice of for the sake of future. The golden age, it is but too true, is 
not the lot of the generation in which we live: but, if it is to be found 
in any part of the track marked out for human existence, it will be 
found, | trust, not in any part which is past, but in some part which is 
to come. 

‘Is it worth adding, though it be undeniably true, that could it 
even be proved, by ever so uncontrovertible evidence, that, from 
the beginning of time to the present day, there never was a project 
that did not terminate in the ruin of its author; not even from such 
a fact as this, could the legislator derive any sufficient warrant, so 
much as for wishing to see the spirit of projects in any degree re- 
pressed ?—The discouraging motto, Sic vos non vobis, may be mat- 
ter of serious consideration to the individual; but what is it to the 
legislator? What general, let him attack with ever sa superior an 
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army, but knows that hundreds, or perhaps thousands, must perish 
at the first onset? Shall he, for that consideration alone, lie inac- 
tive in his lines? “ Every man for bimself—but God” adds the pro- 
verb, (and it might have added the general, and the legislator, and all 
other public servants) ** for us all.” ‘Those sacrifices of individual to 
general welfare, which, on so many occasions, are made by third per- 
sons against men’s wills, shall the parties themselves be restrained from 
making, when they do it of their own choice? To tie men neck and 
heels, and throw them into the gulfs | have been speaking of, is altoge- 
ther out of the question: but if at every gulf a Curtius stands mounted 
and caparisuned, ready to take the leap, is it for the legislator, in a fit 
of old-wowanish tenderness, to pull bim away ? Laying even public in- 
terest out of the question, and considering nothing but the feelings of the 
individuals immediately concerned, a legislator would scarcely do so, 
who knew the value of hope, “ the most precious gift of heaven.”— 
p- 169—177. 

We have now gone through all the reasons urged in defence 
of the Usury Laws, from their supposed virtues in checking 
fraud, oppression, prodigality, and projects ; and we are now to 
see what their real effects are, having observed how miserably 
they fail in producing the benefits ascribed to their operation. 
In other words, we have found that they produce none of the 
good which they pretend to have in view; and we are now te 
see the mischiefs which they create in all directions. 

The most obvious mischief, is the depriving many persons al- 
together of the loans which they stand in need of. A person 
having the means of supplying himself with money, and having 
also the utmost necessity, is precluded from all chance of ob- 
taining it, unless he has still further means of meeting his 
wants, by evading, at an additional cost, the laws in question. 
He may have security enough to induce a lender to accommo- 
date him for seven per cent., and means to pay that premium 
punctually. No one will lend him at five; the law says he 
shall not borrow at more than five ; therefore, unless the law be 
broken, he cannot borrow at all. Again, the lender will not 
run the risks which the law creates for seven per cent., and we 
are supposing this to be as much as the borrower can give ; 
therefore he cannot, in point of fact, borrow at all ; val vet, 
but for the law, he could have relieved his wants with ease. 
Now, it must be observed, that the class of persons of whom 
we are speaking, are exactly those who have the greatest occa- 
sion for assistance, and the best claims to it. Since, by the sup- 
position, they cannot do without the loan, and are both able and 
willing to pay the extraordinary rate of interest. 

The next mischief is that which the law inflicts upon those 
who have the means of giving, not only such an extraordinary 
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rate of interest as the lenders, but for the restrictions, would 
be satisfied with, but somewhat more. These are not excluded 
altogether from the money market, like the class already men- 
tioned,—but the terms of the bargain are raisedto them. Sup- 
pose they have nothing to sell, by which they can raise the mo- 
ney they want, then they must pay for the breach of the law, 
and this in two ways, both by giving a sufficient premium to 
the lender to make him run the extraordinary risk, and because 
the illegality of the trade keeps many dealers out of it, and, 
by narrowing the competition, raises the profits. Inthe course 
of the last twenty years, a great trade has been driven in annui- 
ties, which admirably illustrates the operations of these laws, 
this being a perfectly legal mode of evading them, and yet one 
attended with ruinous expense to the borrower. The law has 
imposed a number of regulations upon such transactions, with 
the view of preventing them from becoming too easy a means 
of evading the Usury laws. Those regulations increasing the 
risk of the lender, somewhat raise the price to the borrower. 
Then the nature of the transaction, renders an insurance neces- 
sary upon the life of the borrower; and this is a large increase 
of price. Moreover, the number of lenders at usurious interest 
in the illegal way, being narrowed by the competition, as all 
who are driven from this traffic do not necessarily resort to the 
line of annuities, the market is, notwithstanding the legal me- 
thod of evasion, considerably narrowed. It has thus happen- 
ed, that persons with excellent security, and who could easily 
have gotten loans at six and a half or seven per cent. but for 
the law, are obliged to pay eight or nine, besides the insurance, 
or from ten to twelve in all; and this, not to private money 
lenders, who exact much more, but to the great insurance com- 
panies, who have fallen upon this way of employing their su- 
perfluous capital, tempted by the double gains of lenders: and 
insurers. We speak from the authority of assertions repeated- 
ly made in Parliament last session, and uncontradicted, though 
many persons connected with those companies, and with the 
borrowers, were present. Nocases, it was alleged, had occur- 
red in late times, of those companies making the borrower pay 
less in all than ten per cent., how good soever his security—(and 
the greatest families in the country were alluded to)—unless in 
one instance, where the accidental circumstance of the borrow- 
er having a very large estate in houses, induced an office to give 
better terms, in consideration of having the insurances of that 
property. If such reputable lenders exacted such terms, we 
may be sure that many individuals required far harder condi- 
tions; and where a mode of effecting the loan wholly unlawful 
was adopted, the price paid must have been still much higher. 
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The case now related, furnishes a good illustration of the di- 
rect pressure upon the borrower, occasioned by the restraints, 
because, atany rate, the price of the insurance, which formed 
part of the expense, was entirely caused, by the course into which 
the necessity of evading the Usury laws, drove the transaction, 
This premium was a per centage, beyond all question, levied by 
those laws. 

Suppose now, that the laws have prevented a man from bor- 
rowing at seven per cent. and that he has still goods which he 
can part with to raise themoney. But for the law he might keep 
his goods; and nothing can prevent his selling them at an un- 
der price, according to his necessities. No one who has known 
any thing of sales made in distressed circumstances, will think 
a loss of thirty per cent. very extraordinary in such cases. To 
such a loss as this, the most exorbitant usury bears no propor- 
tion ; yet this is exactly the premium which the distressed man 
ig compelled to pay for money, by the law which says he shall 
not borrow at the rate of five anda half. The pressure upon 
proprietors of real estates is still more severe. Suppose a man 
comes into possession of an estate worth two hundred a year, 
charged with a thousand pounds; and that the incumbrancer 
wishes to have his money rather than the legal interest, but 
would be satisfied with one or two per cent. above that rate ;—at 
any rate, if he would not, some other certainly could be found 
to advance the money at that premium, upon the same security, 
Suppose too, that the time in question is such a season as the 
present, or the end of the American war, when land fellas low 
as eighteen and even sixteen years purchase, and some kinds of 
real property, as villas, and houses, generally sold for a half, 
or even a quarter, of what they had cost before any money was 
expended upon improvements. Such periods of general dis- 
tress, and consequent depreciation of property, may last more or 
less according to circumstances. We may suppose a duration, 
Mr. Bentham thinks, in the American war, of seven years, be- 
cause property did not recover immediately on the peace, any 
more than it sunk at the very beginning of the war. One per 
cent. for seven years, is worth less than seven per cent. the first 
year: But—take itas equal, The estate, which was worth six 
thousand pounds, or thirty years purchase, before the war, and 
was reckoned at this by the deviser, when he charged it with a 
thousand pounds, fetches now only twenty years purchase, or 
four thousand pounds ; whereas baktebean kepttill the period of 
depreciation expired, it would have again brought its original va- 
lue. Now, compare the devisee’s situation, says our author, at 
the end of the seven years under the Usury laws, with his situa- 
tion had he been left unfettered to make his money bargain, In, 
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the once case he sells for four thousand, pays off one thousand, 
retains three thousand; which, with legal interest for seven 
years, makes a reversion of four thousand and fifty pounds. In 
the other case, he pays six per cent. upon the debt of a thou- 
sand pounds, that is, four hundred and twenty pounds, and 
receives fourteen hundred from the land; in other words, he 
has nine hundred and eighty pounds left, besides the six thou- 
sand pounds, for which he can sell his estate; that is, he has 
six thousand nine hundred and eighty pounds, instead of four 
thousand and fifty, or he loses exactly two thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty pounds by the kindness of the law in aes 
him from usurers. Thus, by preventing him from borrowing 
at six per cent. the law has cost him more than he would have 
paid had he borrowed at ten per cent. This estimate has been 
made upon the supposition of the depreciation lasting seven 
years, the period of the American war. It happened that pro- 
perty did not fall in value till towards the end of the late war, 
from accidental circumstances, which we fully explained in our 
fifty-second Number. How long the present state of things may 
continue, no one can now foretell; but it is manifest that the 
ane ce | always is strongly in favour of the distress lasting 
nearly as long as the war; that is, commencing a year or two 
after it begins, and continuing about as long after it ends. Had 
this been the case in the late war, the above calculation would 
have given a result greatly more unfavourable to the restrictions 
in question. 

The last mischief occasioned by the Usury laws, is,:in our 
estimation, far more important than all the rest; the corruptive 
influence which they exercise upon the morals of the people, by 
the pains they take, and (as the author most justly observes) 
cannot but take, to give birth to treachery and ingratitude. In 
illustration of this point, we can do no better than refer to his 
own concise and forcible statement. 


‘To purchase a possibility of being enforced, the law neither 
has found, nor, what is very material, must it ever hope, to find, 
in this case, any other expedient, than that of hiring a man to 
break his engagement, and to crush the hand that has been reach- 
ed out to help him. In the case of informers in general, there has 
been no truth plighted, nor benefit received. In the case of real 
criminals invited by rewards to inform against accomplices, it is hy 
such breach of faith that society is held together, as in other cases 
by the observance of it. In the case of real crimes, in proportion 
as their mischievousness is apparent, what cannot but be manifest 
even tothe criminal, is, that it is by the adherence to his engage- 
ment that he would do an injury to society, and, that by the breach 
of such engagement, instead of doing mischief he is doing good: 
In the case of usury this is what no man can know, and what one 
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can scarcely think it possible for any man, who, in the character of the 
borrower, has been concerned in such a transaction, to imagine. He 
knew that, even in his own judgment, the engagement was a beneficia} 
one to himself, or he would not have entered into it: and nobody else 
but the lender is affected by it.’ p. 60, 61. 

It is very common with those who admit the mischievous ten- 
dency of the Usury laws, to question their eflicacy in reducing 
the rate of interest ; and Dr. Smith has expressly denied that 
they ever can bring it below the lowest ordinary market rate, at 
the time of their enactment. Mr. Bentham combats this opi- 
nion very ingeniously, and contends that, whatever circum. 
stances exist, to prevent the efficacy of those restrictions where 
they are intended to bring the premium below the lowest mar- 
ket rate, would exist in a degree nearly equal to prevent their 
efficacy in competition with a higher rate. The doctrine of 
the law’s necessary ineflicacy, presupposes an actual combina- 
tion, or a tacit consent among all men to break the law, otherwise 
regulations might be contrived to prevent its evasion. The in- 
stance of France is given by Dr. Smith, where an edictin 1766, 
lowering the legal rate from five to four per cent. was quite in- 
efficacious ; and Mr. Bentham adds the case of Russia,* where 
the legal rate is five, and the lowest actual rate on good security 
eight. But still he contends, that better means of enforcing 
the restraints might have another effect. Upon this branch ot 
his subject, we do not find the same degree of fulness as on the 
other topics, and shall therefore take the liberty of adding a few 
words upon the real effect produced in the money market. We 
take this to be, in every case, and at all times, in the direction 
contrary to the intent of the Legislature. It cannot be denied 
that a system of checks might be contrived, rendering evasion 
extremely difficult; but it does by no means follow from hence, 
that there is money lent below the natural rate of the market, 
and for this obvious reason, that the law, how effectual soever 
to prevent the higher rate, never can compel persons to lend at 
the lower rate. The utmost efficacy of the law therefore—its whole 
power, if perfect—can only extend to preventing money from 
being lent at all; unless we suppose a class of persons who are 
compelled by peculiar circumstances to lend, and who must, 
therefore, be content with the legal interest. But this class is 
so very small as to have no perceptible effect on the general mar- 
ket. Now, the greater the number of lenders who are thus kept 
out of the market, the higher the rate must be to those who 
succeed in evading the law; therefore, as the perfection of the 
contrivances to prevent usury, could only end in preventing all 


* These Letters, as is well known, were written at Critchoff, in 
White Russia. 
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ioans, so, when those contrivances fall short of perfection, as 
they always do to a certain degree, they only raise the rate 
higher than it otherwise would be,—and this, independent of the 
premium which they render necessary from the increased risk, 
merely by narrowing the competition of lenders. We have al- 
ready illustrated the manner in which the Usury laws operate 
upon Annuity transactions, and still more, upon all prohibited 
methods of mnguning loans. At present, we may conclude 
from what has been said, that, as far as regards their efficacy, 
those laws must either produce one or other of two consequen- 
ces:—If wholly successful, they must prevent all loans ; if parti- 
ally successful they must raise the terms of the bargain to the 
borrower—that is to say, they can by no possibility do any thing 
but counteract, in one way or other, the intent of the Legisla- 
ture who enacts them, 

A consideration of the insufficiency of these restraints, natu- 
rally leads us to inquire, whether in other particulars, the laws 
against Usury are consistent with their avowed purposes ? 
and the most cursory reflection is sufficient to show, that they 
allow of transactions substantially usurious—and, indeed, that 
they cannot prevent these, without wholly putting a stop to the 
course of trade. Some of the most ile occurrences ift 
commerce, are in their nature usury. The practice of drawin 
and redrawing, by which merchants are accommodated wit 
money for a short time, at a cértain commission over and above 
the five per cent., and then for as much longer, until they pay 
ten, twelve, and more per cent. during the whole year, is only 
a more cumbrous and expensive method of borrowing above the 
legal rate of interest. But, other well known lines of traffic, 
though apparently more remote from usury, are not less closely 
connected with it:—Pawnbroking, Bottomry, and Respondentia, 
will immediately occur to the reader. Nay, insurance, in all its 
branches, and the purchase and sale of post-obits, with all cases 
in which a man is allowed to undertake an unlimited risk for an 
unlimited premium, are in their principle usurious transactions, 
Of these, the most notorious is the traffic in annuities; which, 
accordingly, has heen found to be the easiest and safest mode of 
evading the Usury laws, although we have already shown how 
greatly it increases the rate of interest. 

Of the same nature with the laws we have been considering, 
and founded upon errors of the same kind, are the barbarous 
penalties imposed upon all who assist suitors in courts of justice 
with the. means of enforcing their rights, stipulating for a cer- 
tain premium. The law of England considers this as a crime, 
and denominates it maintenance ; or, if the question affects real 
Property, and the lender is rewarded with a share of the estate 
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recovered, champerty ; and these names are almost as odious as 
the appellation of usurer,—in so much that there are cases in the 
books, of actions for slander, in which the terms of reproach 
were, the calling the plaintiff a champertor. The grievous ex- 
pense of law proceedings is one of the prime abuses in our sys- 
tem; and we shall, in the sequel of this article, have occasion to 
mention it again. But what can be said of a law, which at once 
renders the assertion of a man’s just rights extremely costly, and 
precludes him from the only means of defraying the cost? By 
the supposition that he is deprived of his rights, he is poor, and 
unable to pay the expense of obtaining justice. Yet we won’t 
allow him to get assistance, upon the only terms on which, in 
the vast majority of cases, such aid is to be had. ‘The Usury 
laws, though originating in ancient prejudices, are of compara- 
tively modern date. The laws against maintenance and cham- 
perty are the growth of a barbarous age, and arose from the ap- 
prehension, that powerful men might purchase unjust claims, 
and overawe the judge by an array of force. ‘That these laws 
were not the fit remedy for such an evil, seems obvious enough ; 
but, at all events, nothing can be more ridiculous, than our per- 
sisting in their enforcement, in anage when no suitor, however 
powerful, can hope to sway the balance of justice, at least in 
those tribunals to which the laws in question apply. Mr. Ben- 
tham relates the following instance of their operating to the ruin 
of a person whose situation was, in one particular, uncommon— 
but, in all that bears upon the question, the situation of every 
needy suitor. 

‘A gentleman of my acquaintance had succeeded, during his 
minority, to an estate of about 3000/. a year: I won’t say where, 
His guardian, concealing from him the value of the estate, which 
circumstances rendered it easy for bim to do, got a conveyance of 
it from him, during his nonage, for a trifle. Immediately upon the 
ward’s coming of age, the guardian, keeping him still in darkness, 
found means to get the conveyance confirmed. Some years after- 
wards, the ward discovered the value of the inheritance he had 
been throwing away. Private representations proving, as it may be 
imagined, ineffectual, he applied to a court of equity, The suit 
was in some forwardness: the opinion of the ablest counsel highly 
encouraging: but money there remained none. We all know but 
too well, that, in spite of the unimpeachable integrity of the Bench, 
that branch of justice, which is particularly dignified with the name 
ef Equity, is only for those who can afford to throw away one for- 
tune tor the chance of recovering another. Two persons. however, 
were found, who, between them, were content to defray the expense 
of the ticket for this lottery, on condition of receiving half the prize. 
The prospect now became encouraging: when untortunately one of 
the adventurers, in exploring the recesses of the bottomless pit, bap- 
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pened to dig up one of the old statutes against Champerty, This 
blew up the whole project; however the defendant, understanding 
that, somehow or other, his antagonist bad found support, had thought 
fit in the mean time to propose terms, which the plaintiff, after his sup- 
port had thus dropped from under him, was very glad to close with. 
He received, | think it was, 3000/.; and for that be gave up the 
estate, which was worth about as much yearly, together with the 
arrears, which were worth about as much as the estate.’ p. 119— 
121. 

We have now stated the whole argument against the Usury 
laws; and it applies to every similar contrivance, in what no 
tions soever founded, or by whatever checks supported, for pro- 
tecting men’s interests in spite of themselves, and controlling 
them in the management of their private business, for the pur- 
pose of making that business prosper, whether they will or no. 
There is nothing more conclusive in the whole range of political 
science, we might say nothing in any science, except the mathe- 
matics, Can there arise, then, it may be asked, any question as 
to the propriety of repealing those barbarous laws? Is not the 
bare proposition of a doubt respecting it ridiculous? We shall 
shortly state the reasons which convince us, that such a mea- 
sure would, at this particular crisis, be imprudent; and these 
are to be found in an attentive consideration of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times. 

It cannot be denied, that the Usury laws, which, we have 
seen, always produce very bad effects in ordinary times, and 
still worse consequences in periods of public distress, have in 
an unprecedented degree augmented the embarrassments of the 
present day. Many persons, in every line of employment, have 
felt the necessity of a temporary accommodation, to enable them 
to get over the great pressure of the moment. All property be- 
ing depreciated, no money could be raised by sales, without an 
enormous loss. Loans were the only sesaibie means of avoid- 
ing certain ruin. The demand for money being thus augment- 
ed greatly and suddenly, and at the end of a war which had de- 
stroyed capital to an unprecedented amount in every way, the 
natural rate of interest was sure to be raised very considerably. 
The restraints, imposed by the law, rendered borrowing impos- 
sible to many ; and to others, raised the terms of the bargain in 
a most destructive degree. Hence some have been irretrievably 
ruined, and others have paid an exorbitant price for their safe- 
ty. Had no such absurd laws existed, all who had property te 
offer in security, that is, all whom it was for the benefit of the 
community to assist, might have obtained the aid required at a 
fair and moderate premium. The evils occasioned by these 
laws, therefore, are abundantly manifest, Yet it by no means 
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follows, that their repeal, during the pressure of the calamity, 
would be upon the whole beneficial. One class of persons might 
be assisted ; but another, and probably a much larger class, 
would be thrown into great embarrassments. All persons now 
owing money, especially such as have borrowed upon mortgage, 
would inevitably have their creditors coming upon them for 
payment, that a new bargain might be made on better terms for 
the landlord. It would not always happen, that the same mo- 
ney would be lent again to the same person; and any change in 
such delicate circumstances, would beget inquiry and suspicion, 
and a consequent injury to credit, at a moment when so many 
persons are in a tottering condition. A mortgagee, who is now 
content with the security he had before taken, if he had to re- 
new his bargain, might consider the depreciation of the pro- 
perty, and lend to another. It is for the interest of the commu- 
nity, in the present critical circumstances of the country, that as 
little charge, as little concussion to credit as possible, should be 
given. In ordinary times, these, and far greater risks, may 
safely be encountered. At present, the smallest movement may 
reach further than it is easy to calculate, or pleasant to conjec- 
ture. Besides, we confess, we feel an objection of a general 
nature to legislating ina moment of diflicully. The Usury laws 
ought long ago to have been repealed; but, to undertake the 
risk under the pretence of an extraordinary emergency, is con+ 
“rary to the sound discretion which should preside over all 
changes,even the most obvious, in the existing laws of the country. 
The work, when so performed, is not set about coolly and de- 
liberately. Dangers are overlooked on either side, and omis- 
sions made, which both produce mischief and alienate the confi- 
dence of the community in the operation. The consequence is, 
that the stability of the improvement is put in jeopardy, and an 
obstacle is created to carrying through all reforms which may 
afterwards be attempted. For these reasons, we conceive that 
the views were perfectly sound which induced Parliament, last 
Session, to defer for some time the revision of the laws in ques- 
tion. 

Together with the Letters upon Usury, Mr. Bentham has re- 
printed, in the volume before us, the Protest against Law Taxes; 
a work which, for closeness of reasoning, has not perhaps been 
equalled, and, for excellence of style, has certainly never been 
surpassed. It is not the object of the present article to analy ze 
this masterly performance ; but, after a few remarks, we shall 
content ourselves with giving a specimen or two of its singular 
beauties. 

The grievous expense of law proceedings has long been a 
theme of complaint among the vulgar; but they who are the 
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best acquainted with the profession of the law, are best able to 
say (as they must if they speak the truth), that none of the 
complaints ever made upon this trite subject are in the least 
degree exaggerated. That a poor man cannot obtain justice, 
is quite obvious,—at least that he cannot obtain it unless he 
find some one to lend him the money without security, which is 
next to impossible ; or to lend it him fora share of the property 
at stake, which the law prohibits. But it is said that the poor 
may suc in forma pauperis. ‘To what does this privilege 
amount? First, it extends to those only who are not worth 
above five pounds besides their wearing apparel; whereas a 
man may be worth much more, and yet be a great deal too 
poor to support a suit in Chancery. But next, suppose he is 
of the class of mere paupers,—he obtains an exemption from 
the costs of stamps, and Counsel’s fees, and Court fees ;—and 
we shall suppose that his Counsel exerts himself to the ut- 
most,—that no time is lost by his special Pleader’s slowness, 
or his Counsel’s laying aside his case, to make way for others 
upon which his opinion js requested with peculiar despatch. What 
chance has he of an active and industrious attorney, to serve 
this poor client, while he has rich ones on his hands, as he must 
have, if he is an able practitioner, and 4 man who will let no 
opportunity escape him? But this is not all. Who is to pa 
for his witnesses? Who is to advance him money for this 
most necessary expense, when it is known that he may gain 
his cause, and yet not have enough to pay it? This leads us 
to the much more grievous case of aman prevailing, and yet 
being nothing the Teen nay actually being a lowe by his con- 
test. Nothing is more certain than that the recovery of a small 
debt, or the successful resistance of a small demand, is more 
costly than acquiescing in positive injustice. If, for omnes 
a person is called upon by one he never before saw or hea of, 
to pay fifteen or twenty pounds, and refuses, and suffers an 
action to be brought against him; and if he gains, as it is to 
be presumed he will under such circumstances, he will, in all 
a ability, lose more upon the whole than he would have done 
ad he at once paid the sum unjustly demanded, No doubt, he 
gains with costs; but the actual costs always considerably ex- 
ceed the costs allowed; and, in the case of small sums, the 
excess is greater than the sum in dispute. We think it one 
at present merely to broach this subject. It forms one of 
most intolerable of all the abuses known in the law,—and no re- 
form could be more wholesome, than one directed to remedy 
it. The share which the Government bears of the blame, does 
not come under the head of extra costs, as all stamps are a- 
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lowed in taxing ; but those imposts are not the less objectionable 
upon other grounds. They are, nevertheless, favourites with 
weak rulers, and flatter some ridiculous popular prejudices, 
Since the publication of Mr. Bentham’s work, no one has ever 
pretended to doubt their iniquity and gross impolicy. Mr. Rose 
one day, in Mr. Pitt’s presence, took the author aside, and in- 
formed him that they had read the pamphlet—that its reasoning 
was unanswerable—and that it was resolved there should be no 
more such taxes. Yet Budget after Budget has since been form- 
ed, in which those duties have made a part; and Mr. Pitt himself 
was found to patronize them upon his return to office in 1804,.— 
We shall now close this article with a few extracts from the Pro- 
test, not with the intention of superseding the perusal of the whole 
work, but in order to invite the reader to enjoy so high a treat, 
by giving him a foretaste of it. 

After observing that these taxes fall either on such as have 
something to pay withal, or such as have nothing, he proceeds 
to show that, to the former they are more grievous than any other 
tax whatever—to the latter, a denial of justice. The following 
is the first demonstration. 


‘ Taxes on consumption cannot fall but where there is some fund to 
pay them: of poll taxes, and taxes on unproductive property, the great 
imperfection is, that they may chance to bear where such ability may be 
wanting. Taxes upon law-proceedings fall upon a man just at the time 
when the likelihood of his wanting that ability is at the utmost. When 
a man sees more or less of his property unjustly withbolden from him, 
then is the time taken to call upon him for an extraordinary contribution. 
When the back of the innocent has been worn raw by the yoke of the 
oppressor, then is the time which the appointed guardians of inno- 
cence have thus pitched upon for loading him with an extraordinary 
burden. Most taxes are, as all taxes ought to be, taxes upon 
affluence: it is the characteristic property of this to be a tax upon 
distress. 

‘ A tax on bread, though a tax on consumption, would hardly be 
reckoned a good tax; bread being reckoned in most countries where 
it is used, among the necessaries of life. A tax on bread, however, 
would not be near so bad a tax as one on law-proceedings: A man 
who pays to a tax on bread, may, indeed, by reason of such-payment, 
be unable to get so much bread as he wants, but he will always get 
some bread, and in proportion as he pays more and more to the 
tax, he will get more and more bread. Of a tax upon justice, the 
effect may be, that after he has paid the tax, he may, without 
getting justice by the payment, lose bread by it: bread, the whole 
— on which he depended for the subsistence of himself and his 

amity for the season, may, as well as any thing else, be the very thing 
for which he is obliged to apply to justice. Were a three-penny 
stamp to be put upon every three-penny loaf, a man who bad but 
three-pence to spend in bread, could no longer indeed get a three- 
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penny loaf, but an obliging baker could cut him out the half of one. 
A tax on justice admits of no such retrenchment. The most ob- 
liging stationer could not cuf a man out half a Jatitat nor half a de- 
claration. Half justice, where it is to be had, is better than no jus- 
tice; but without buying the whole weight of paper, there is no get- 
ting a grain of justice. 

* A tax on necessaries is a tax on this or that article, of the commo- 
dities which happen to be numbered among necessaries : a tax on jus- 
tice is a tax on all necessaries put together. A tax on a necessary of 
life can only lessen a man’s share of that particular sort of article: a tax 
on justice may deprive a man, and that in any proportion, of all sorts of 
necessaries. 

‘This is not yet the worst. It is not only a burden that comes 
in the train of disttess, but a burden against which no provision can be 
made. 

‘ All other taxes may be either foreseen as to the time, or at any 
rate provided for, where general ability is not wanting: in the in- 
stance of this tax, it is impossible to foresee the moment of exac- 
tion, it is equally impossible to provide a fund for it. A tax to be 
paid upon the loss of a husband, or of a father on whose industry 
the family depended,—a tax upon those who have suffered by fire or 
inundation, would seem hard, and 1 know not that in fact any 
such modes of taxation have ever been made choice of: but a tax 
on law-proceedings is harder than any of these. Against all those 
misfortunes, provision may be made; it is actually made in different 
ways by insurance: and, were a tax added to them, pay so much 
more, and you might ensure yourself against the tax. Against the 
misfortune of being called upon to institute or defend one’s self against 
a suit at law, there neither is, nor can be, any office of insurance,” 
p- 5—9. 

The oe is part of the reasoning by which our author 
triumphantly refutes the vulgar argument, that such taxes ope- 
rate as a check in litigation. 

‘ They produce it on the part of the plaintif’.—Were proceedings at 
law attended with no expense nor other inconvenience, till the suit were 
heard and at an end, a plaintiff who had no merits, could do a defen- 
dant man no harm by suing him: he could give him no motive for sub- 
mitting to an unfounded claim: malice would have no weapons: op- 
pression would have no instrument. When proceedings are attended 
with expense, the heavier that expense, the greater of course is the 
mischief which a man who has no merits is enabled to do; the sharper 
the weapon thus put into the hand of malice, the more coercive the in- 
strument put into the hands of the oppressor. 

‘They produce it on the part of the defendant. Were proceeds 
ings at law attended with no expense, a defendant who knew he had 
no merits, a defendant who was conscious that the demand upon 
him was a just one, would be deprived of what is in some cases 
his best chance for eluding justice, in others the absolute certainty of 
so doing: he would lose the strongest incentive he has te make the 
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attempt. A defendant who means not to do justice unless compelled, 
and who knows that the plaintiff cannot compel him without having 
advanced a certain sum; such a defendant, if he thinks his adversary 
eannot raise that sum, will persevere in refusal till a suit is commenced, 
and in litigation afterwards. 

‘Whether they make the litigation, or whether they find it ready 
made, they show most favour to the side on which anti-conscientious 
litigation is most likely to “be found. By attaching on the com- 
mencement of the suit, they bear bardest upon the plaintiff, or him 
who, if they would have suffered him, would have become plaintiff. 
In so doing they favour in the same degree the defendant, or him 
who, if the party conceiving himself injured, could have got a hear- 
ing, would have been called upon to defend himself. But it is on 
the defendant’s side that anti-conscientious practice is most likely to 
be found. Setting expense out of the question, an evil of which 
these laws are thus far the sole cause,—setting out of the question the 
imperfections of the judicial system, and the hope of seeing evix 
dence perish, or the guilty view of fabricating it;—a man will find no 
motive for instituting a suit for an ordinary pecuniary demand, with- 
out believing himself to be in the right: for if he is in the wrong, 
disappointment, waste of time, fruitless trouble, and so much ex- 
pense as is naturally unavoidable, are by the supposition what he 
knows must be his fate. Whereas, on the other hand, a mam upon 
whom a demand of that kind is made, may, although he knows him- 
self to be in the wrong, find inducement enough to stand a suit trom 
a thousand other considerations: from the hope of a deficiency in 
point of evidence on the part of the plaintiffi—not to mention, as be- 
fore, the rare and criminal enterprise of fabricating evidence on his 
own part: from the hope of tiring the plaintiff out, or taking advan- 
tage of casual incidents, such as the death of witnesses or parties ; 
from the temporary difficulty or imconvenience of satisfying the de- 
mand, or, (to conclude with the case which the weakness of human na- 
ture renders by far the most frequent) from the mere unwillingness t 
satisfy it. 

‘In a word, they give a partial advantage to conscious guilt, on 
whichever side it is found: and that advantage is most partial to the 
defendant’s side, on which side consciousness of guilt, as we see, is 
most likely to be found. 

‘ Better, says a Jaw maxim subscribed to by every body, better 
that ten criminals should escape, than one innocent person should 
suffer: and this in cases even of the deepest guilt. For ten, some 
read a hundred, some a thousand. Whichever reading be the best, 
an expedient of procedure, the effect of which were to cause ten in- 
nocent persons to suffer for every ten guilty ones, would be acknow- 
edged to be no very eligible ingredient in the system. What shall we 
say of an institution, which, for one culpable person whom it causes 
to suffer, invelyes in equal saffering perhaps ten blameless ones? p. 
29634, 
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Art. IV. Wesentliche Betrachtungen oder Geschichte des Krieges 
Zwischen den Osmanen und Russenin den Jahren 1768 bis 
1774 von Resmi Acumep Erenpt, aus dem Tiirkischen 
tibersetzt und durch Anmerkungen erlardert von Heinaien 
Farepaica von Diez. Halle & Berlin, 1813. 


Py ais work is a history of the war which took place between 

Russia and the Ottoman Porte inthe years 1768—74, ori- 
ginally written in Turkish by Resmi Achmed Efendis Cathe- 
rine has found a host of writers to chronicle her glories: But 
we now can enter the encampment of the vanquished, and hear- 
ken to the Musulman historian, deploring aad relating the dis» 
astrous conflict, 

When the translation of a work ascribed to an Oriental au- 
thor, falls into the hands of a Frank unskilled in Oriental lore, 
(to which class of readers we confess that we belong), and who 
has neither dragoman nor moonshee at his elbow, his first wish 
is to satisfy himself respecting its authenticity. We are apt to 
be sceptical, and to entertain suspicions, that the venerable 
Eastern visiter, whose language we cannot comprehend, and to 
whose person we wholly are strangers, may very possibly be a 
kind of Pseudartabas, turbanned and bearded for the nonces 
and we examine his pretensions with jealousy and caution. In 
this instance, we think, that Resmi Achmed Efendi is sufficient- 
ly avouched and identified by the respectable writer whose name 
a in the title-page as the translator. Resmi Achmed 

“fendi’s history hath been rendered into German by M. Von 
Diez, who once held the honourable employment of envoy ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of his Prussian Majesty at 
the Court of Constantinople; and he is an Oriental scholar of 
considerable note on the Continent, and in whose skill and 
fidelity full confidence may be placed.—True it is, that M. 
Von Diez hath lately been engaged in a literary controvers 
with M. von Hammer, who is well known to most of our read- 
ers as the companion of Dr. Clarke, with whom he parted in 
dudgeon: And we regret to add, that the warfare between M. 
van Diez and M. von Hammer, hath been carried on quite 
¢4 la Turque,’ and with a most uncivilized and unchristian vi- 
pulence, which ill beseemeth gentlemen and scholars. This re- 
proach falleth heaviest on ni von Diez, who hath attacked 
the moral character, as well as the literary reputation of his op- 
ponent, by accusing him of fraud, and forgery, and imposture : 
And these grievous charges having been investigated by M. Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, he hath declared them to be wholly unfounded. , 
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The author, Resmi Achmed Efendi, was a person of cele- 
brity in the annals of Turkish diplomacy. In the year 1757, 
Sultan Mustapha the Third deputed him to Vienna as his am- 
bassador. It must be supposed that Zil Ullah was satisfied with 
the conduct of his representative; for, in the course of a few 
years afterwards (in 1763), he was despatched to Berlin on a si- 
milar mission ; and Resmi Achmed derives much distinction from 
having been the first Ottoman ambassador who ever visited the 
court of the king of Gharandaberk. It is by this full-toned appel- 
lation that Resmi Achmed designates Brandenburg or Prussia. 

- About this time all ‘ Europe rang from side to side’ with the 
fame of Frederick’s victories. ‘The favourite title of the Otto- 
man Sultan is ‘ Hunkiar,’ or the Manslayer: And Mustapha, 
who had witnessed the astonishing success with which the Man- 
slayer of Gharandaberk had resisted the united strength of Aus- 
tria, and France,and Russia, and Sweden, easily discovered, that 
Frederick, his brother sovereign, could not possibly have com- 
manded such a tide of good fortune, but by the help of the no- 
ble science of astrology. He did notsuppose, indeed, that Fritz 
himself calculated the ‘ elections of the seventh house,’ in which, 
‘if the Lord of the Ascendant be strong in essential and acci- 
dental dignities, and well aspected of the fortunes, and more 
strong than the inimical planet which is significative of the 
enemy,’—then ‘the querent will prevail and overcome ;}— 
yet he had no doubt but that the invincible warrior acted con- 
stantly under the counsel of a board of right learned clerks, 
well read insuch useful studies. Resmi Achmed was there- 
fore furnished with private instructions to use all his eloquence 
to induce the King of Prussia to cede three of his most skil- 
ful =a to Sultan Mustapha. This sapient message 
was faithfully delivered by him to Frederick; and he was in- 
formed through the medium of his interpreter, that a definite 
answer would soon be given to his request. At the subsequent 
audience, Frederick led the Turk toa window which command- 
ed the great square, then filled with soldiery. Andat the same 
time that he pointed out his troops to the ambassador, he told 
him that his three advisers in war and peace, were Experience, 
Discipline, and Economy;— these, and these alone,’ he con- 
cluled, ‘are my three chief astrologers ; I have no others :—And 
this is the secret, which I beg you to impart to our good friend 
the Sultan Mustapha.’ 

‘ Oa his return from Prussia, he was appointed to the post of 
Kiagha Begh, which, as M. von Diez informs us, is next in 
rank to that of Grand Vizier. According to the ancient military 
max ns of the Ottoman empire, the principal members of the 
‘Turkish ministry are bound to follow the army in time of war; 

‘ 
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Our author was therefore present in the field during the whole 
of the Russian campaigns; and it was chiefly through his en- 
deavours that the negotiations for peace were brought toa suc- 
cessful termination. 

It is not very long since Pope and Turk were eyed, in our 
part of the world, with awful apprehension. They were sung 
down, and prayed down. They were considered as two greedy 
raging lions, each on the point of breaking loose and devour- 
ing us all. Now, indeed, these fears have subsided. How it 
would have rejoiced the hearts of our forefathers, if they could 
have seen filthy Rome deprived of her universal Bishop!— 
We, their unworthy children, have felt otherwise; it rejoiced 
us not when the Apocalyptic Babylon was purified of its iniqui- 
ties, and humbled into the second good city of the Empire. 
We have been glad to take back the Pope of Rome in his 
chair, instead of the King of Rome in his cradle. And Whigs 
and Tories, Lords and Commoners—we blush to say so—have 
vied, and vie with each other, in coquetting with the Old Scar- 
fet Harlot, now that she hath happily been replaced in her ori- 
ginal seat, and allowed to return to all her abominations, With 
respect to the ‘monster Mahomet,’ and the ‘ravenous Ca- 
liphs,’ and ‘their viperous offspring the Turks,’ as they are 
charitably called by the worthy parson of St. Martin’s, by Lud- 
gate, London; we have, and not without reason, unlearnt much 
of the angry terror with which we used to doom them to dam- 
nation and hell-fire. ‘The followers of Islam have not only been 
our friends, but even our only friends in the time of need,—in 
the time of the Continental system,—in the time of proscription 
and persecution, when there was not a Prince or a Potentate 
in Christendom, who would or could allow an Englishman to 
show his face in his dominions. John Bull was like a Saxon 
outlaw; he bore a wolf’s head, and not a soul would house him, 
We recollect when the column in the Red-book, which sets forth 
the ‘ diplomatic agents abroad and at home,’ presented such a 
dreary series of untenanted blanks under the name of each fo- 
reign power, that it resembleda street at a watering-place when 
the season is over, and ‘ this house to let’ stares out at every 
window. Nota single exception was furnished except by the 
kindness of the Sultan of Constantinople: and the Sophi of 
Persia, who alone allowed our representatives to appear before 
their thrones, and, as faras we are concerned at least, made 
good their common title of ‘ Refuge of the World.’ 

The Mahometans, as such, are now no longer the objects of 
aversion—their fanaticism has cooled. On our parts we are toa 
lazy to hate them ;—we have room enough foruncharitableness, 
without travelling beyond the four seas, The respectful fear, te 
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which their very name once gave rise, has subsided in the same 
degree: And the exaggerated opinions which once were held re- 
specting the power of the Turks, have pee toopinions, perhaps 
equally unfounded, of their utter weakness and imbecility. None 
of their former reverses stamped them with such degradation as 
the luckless wars with the Czarina. The army of Mahomed 
the Fourth had been put to the route; yet the green sanjak of 
the Prophet was planted at the very foot of the ramparts of 
Vienna, before it was surrendered into the hands of the German 
Cesar. But it is not generally known that the Ottomans them- 
selves lamented the waning brilliancy of the Crescent, at a time 
when the Christians had hardly noticed that its radiancy was be- 
coming eclipsed—and that they have produced writers endow- 
ed with sufficient courage to raise their voices against the misrule 
of the Divan, and to point out the consequences ensuing to the 
empire. Such was Ghuradscheli Kodscha Begh, who had been 
one of the ministers of Murad the X., and who, in the reign 
of his successor, composed a treatise ‘on the causes of the = 
cay of the Ottoman Empire, and on the methods by which they 
are to be counteracted.’ Such also is Resmi Achmed Efendi. 
In this work, which he composed in retirement and disgrace, 
he has placed the abuses which prevail in the Turkish armies, 
and the deplorable incapacity of the public functionaries in ge- 
neral, in the strongest light; and he appears to have composed 
this record of national degradation, with the patriotic intention 
of rousing the Faithful out of their lethargic slumber. The 
style of the narrative is singularly original. The Efendi has all 
the characteristics of half educated men. He displays’ much 
gxod sense and power of observation, struggling with ignorance 
and absurdity. He writes with the dull leaden solidity of the 
Turk, occasionally enlivened by the sententious Sere ml of 
the Arab, and the rarer wisdom of the Western world. He 
deals out his censures very unsparingly, but with calmness and 
sedateness. His anger never vents itself in any tone higher than 
phlegmatic irony. 

We shall now give a few extracts from the Efendi’s history. 

There were eight tokens of misfortune, he thinks, from which 
it was easy to prognosticate the ill success of the war. And he 
draws out his inventory of bad omens with admirable method 
and formality— 

‘These signs of misfortune were, Firstly, that such an expe- 
rienced Grand Vizier as Muchsin Zade was removed from office. 

‘Secondly, That such an irregular man as Hamza Pacha was ap- 

ointed Vizier. 

‘Thirdly, That the army was placed tnder the command of such 
an upstart as Emin Pacha; and he was also so sickly, that his feet 
began to swell qn the day of his arrival at Adrianople. 
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‘ Fourthly, That orders were issued for assembling an army of an 
hundred thousand men, before any arrangements were made for supply- 
ing them with provisions. 

‘ Fifthly, That on the day when the troops marched out of Constan- 
tinople, certain ignorant people, who pretended that it was not lawful to’ 
allow an infidel to look on the holy standard, committed great excesses 
on the persons of many worthy and commiserable Christians, under thé 
cloak of zeal; which disturbances were followed by several exe- 
cutions, 

* Sixthly, That a madman, who could not distinguish between 
earth and heaven, one Tahir Aga, was appointed commissary-gee 
neral. 

* Seventhly, That our leaders, who had no intention of entering the 
enemy’s country, fancied that they would find many fortresses to be- 
siege, and therefore provided themselves with an extra train of fifty or 
sixty heavy battering cannon. And that the draught cattle were starved 
for want of forage, and the artillery lost, 

‘ And, Eighthly, That the troops marched out to war when Saturn and 
Mars were in conjunction in the sign of Cancer.’ 


Resmi Achmed did well to reserve this direful conjunction for 
the close of his gloomy omens. Andit is surely extraordinary, 
that the Sultan and the Divan should have allowed the war to be- 
gin under this constellation ; for all the wise are unanimous re~ 


po’ its evil influence. Consult Albohazin Haly or Albu- 


maser, Zael or Massahala, and it will be found to bode nought 
else but evil by ‘ sea and land? strife, dissention, and destruc- 
tion. Mustapha was actuated by a well founded suspicion, when 
he distrusted his own astrologers. They must have been shame- 
fully neglectful of their duty. We would not wish to raise a 

roundless calumny; but we can scarcely help suspecting, that 
there was treachery amongst the star-gazers, and that they were 
bribed by the Russian cabinet to conceal the threatening aspect 
of the planets. 

The ‘ Eight Signs of Misfortune’ are followed by an ‘ Ap- 
pendix,’ in which he sets forth the ‘ three main errors’ of the 
government of the Sublime Porte, committed by his Sublimity, 
or his ministers, in venturing on offensive measures against the. 
Russians. 


‘In the first place,—(Resmi always likes order and regularity} 
-—‘ There came a vapouring Polander, one Potoski, at the head 
of about four hundred men, and who placed himself under the. pro- 
tection of the Ottoman Government. He was furnished with several 
papers er petitions, with great red seals affixed to them: And he made. 
complaints to us, saying, —The Republic of Poland has been long under 
the protection of the Ottoman Sultan.’ 


His object was to implore the assistance of this august pretec- 
tor against the invasion of the Czarina. The Ottoman arms 
have never prospered, according to Resmi Achmed’s opinion, 
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when they have protected ‘ such refugees,’ and taken up their 

uarrels; ‘and this,’ he says, ‘we have learnt, and experienced 
oft and oft.’ Our readers may take it for granted, that Resmi 
shows much pertinent knowledge of Ottoman history. And at 
the end of his bead-roll of examples, in which the wars occasion- 
ed by the reception of Charles of Sweden in the year 1120 are 
not forgotten, he laments, that, unmindful of the lessons to be 
derived from the history of former generations, that ‘ hateful 
Potoski was duly taken under the protection,’ and maintained, 
with all his followers, at the public expense: so that, in the 
whole, he cost the Imperial Treasury upwards of seven hundred 
parses ‘ of gold.’ 

The second error in judgment, was the favour shown to the 
Tartar Khans, Selim Ghirai and Maksud Ghirai, who also contri- 
buted their assistance in ‘ ruining and emptying the Imperial 
‘ treasury.’ 

The third error, was the supineness with which the organiza- 
tion, or rather the disorganization of the army, was regarded. 
The defects of this unwieldy and unmanageable body, and the 
confusion which it presented in every part, are minutely detailed 
by him. The troops were literally poisoned by their provi- 
sions. The bread which was served out to them, was adul- 
terated with sand, and clay, and meal made of mouldy biscuits, 
which had remained ‘ forty years’ in the ‘ store-houses ;’ so that 
the loaves which were made of this precious mixture, resembled 
‘dry dirt.’ The avarice of the Turkish purveyors led them to 
sdalicrant the flour in this manner. The Greeks, in addition to 
their natural propensity to fraud, were actuated by hatred. Such 
arts were not new amongst them. It will be recollected, that 
during the Crusades, they thinned the ranks of their unwelcome 
visiters, by supplying them with bread composed of flour, mixed 
with lime, 

* Those who had nothing else to live on,’ Resmi continues, ‘ eat 
this bread during five or six days, and they then bade farewell to the 
world, and stretched themselves out in fresh fresh graves in the plain call- 
ed Chanteppe. Noone’ (Resmi alludes to the Grand Vizir and the Aga of 
the Janizaries) ‘ inquired after the fate of these wretches; only 
the t Tschorbachis, and the Oda Baschis, recommended them to the 
mercy of Providence, saying,—They have fallen as martyrs for the 
farth ;—we will share their allowances.’ 

The conclusion of the Chapter is whimsically illustrative of the 
system of fraud and peculation prevailing in Turkey ;—it shows, 
that they manage these matters, even in that uncivilized country, 
with a reasonable degree of address. 


} ‘ Tchorbaji, or captain; Oda Baschi, lieutenant.’ 
Thoretus’ Turkey, 173. 
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‘ A Bing Baschi is inscribed on the roll, as commander of a thousand 
men, and he receives their allowances from month to month out of the 
Treasury. But, in truth, he only joins the army with five hundred 
men. is word is a thousand, and his deed is five hundred. And, in 
the course of a fortnight, four hundred out of the five hundred have left 
the ranks, under the pretence of foraging: so that he has only one hun 
dred men remaining under his command ; and yet the fellow continues 
to receive his full allowances for a thousand men. The Vizier is help- 
less and spiritless ; the Defterdar Efendi is sighing and weakly ; and the 
Aga of the Janissaries swears, that the muster-rolls of the Bash Jazitchi 
< ore and well kept.—There is no might or strength but in the 

rd! 

We must add, that it is the office of the Basch Jazatschi to 
make out the accounts of each odu or company of Janissaries ; 
the Aga certifies their accuracy, and on his certificate the Bing 
Baschi receives the pay of his men from the treasury at Con- 
stantinople: The — Baschi and the Aga have a good under- 
standing with each other, and the pious ejaculations of the lat- 
ter may therefore be sufficiently appreciated. 

Resmi Achmed Efendi always speaks of the Franks, not ex- 
cepting his natural enemies the Russians, with tolerable temper 
and fairness ; although he is perfectly conscious, that his own 
people, with all their faults and blunders, and whose disasters 


are nothing more than visitations for their crying sins, rank in- 
finitely higher in the scale of nations and of wisdom. 

Some of his remarks are worthy of notice. One of the con- 
ditions of the peace of Belgrade was, that the Porte should re- 
cognize the Imperial dignity of the Sovereigns of Russia ; for, 

a 


till this, the Divan refused to give them any other titles 
than the old ones of 7’schar and T'schandsche. This concession, 
by a very slight, but very ingenious diplomatic deviation from 
the truth, is made to tell greatly to the advantage of the Sultan; 
for Resmi, who appears to have been acquainted with the old de- 
finition of an ambassador, states that, ‘ under the circumstances, 
the Ottoman government granted to the Russians the Berat (pa- 
tent) of the Imperial dignity.’ Thus easily can national vanity 
be gratified. 

Resmi seems to date the rise of the Russian power from this 
period. ‘As they now held the same rank as Austria, France, and 
Spain, the three powers which originally were adorned with the Impe- 
rial title - - - - they began to raise more troops than before, and to pro- 
cure themselves ships of war, and artillery." © ’ 

He gives a curious account of Catherine and her mode of go- 
vernment, which must have been strangely preposterous, accord- 
ing to Turkish ideas. 


‘During a considerable time, the Russians have been ruled by 
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female Czarinas. Now the attachment which the Franks bear towards 

- women is unbounded ; and therefore the Russians have become exceed- 
ingly obedient to the present Czarina -- - - aud wise and experienced 
men of other nations have been assembled in her train; men who emp. 
ty the wine-cups for the love of the Czarina, and who burn with desire 
to offer up their lives for her. The Czarina is an artful woman; she 
has learnt the endearments by which such people are to be deluded, from the 
Austrian Empress, Maria I'heresa, who died some years ago; and 
therefore, she now behaves with more familiarity than formerly towards 
the ministers and other functionaries who appear before her throne ; she 
has redoubled the caresses and flatteries which she bestows on them. In 
this manner has she gained such ministers and generals as the Orlows, 
and as Marshal Romanzow, he who concluded the last peace with us. 
‘Thus favoured by fortune, and swimming in the sea of prosperity, she 
has truly asserted her claim to be considered as one of the sovereigns 
who have ronovated the Russian empire. 

‘On this occasion, I am reminded of an example, which will show 
how easily the Franks can allow themselves to be enslaved by the arts 
of women, and be induced to sacrifice their lives in their service. In 
the year 1171, 1 went as ambassador to Vienna; and, on my return, 
according to the usual custom, | remained during three days in the river, 
opposite the town of Buda. Several inhabitants of the town came on 
board our vessels to visit me. Amongst others, there was a young man, 
who appeared to be about eighteen years of age. I said to him—Of 
what family art thou, and what is thy employment ? 

* He answered—I am the son of a merchant in England. My father 
sent me to the Commandant of Buda, for the sake of education ; and { 
have remained here about three or four years. 

‘ Art thou intended to belong to the men of the sabre, or of tHe 

en ? 

“I belong to the men of the sabre; that is to say, to those who are 
employed in making war. 

* At this moment the Empress is engaged in war with the King of 
Prussia ; wilt thou serve in this war? 

* Not in the present year. But if it pleases Providence, I shall go, 
out to war in the next. 

‘How! Thou who art so young, dost thou not fear death ? 

* When I came from my own country, I passed through Vienna, 
where the daughters of the Empress allowed me to kiss their hands. If 
I had a hundred lives now, | would sacrifice them all for her.’ 


M. von Diez supposes, that the young man who figures as an 
interlocutor in the foregoing dialogue, was probably a relation of 
the commandant of Buda. It is more likely that the whole ‘ ex- 
ample’ owes its origin to the diplomatic brain of the Efendi; and 
that it was invented by him for the purpose of illustrating his sage 
remarks on Frankish folly. It is accompanied by the following’ 
comment. 
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‘See now, Reader! According to the notions of the Franks, it 
ig a great token of favour and honour to be allowed to kiss the handg 
ef a person in power. Now, when a monarch among the Franks 
happens to be a woman, and when she puts off her glove, and allows 
her hand to be kissed, it is considered as a marvellous felicity by 
the Franks; and it will excite them to leap over entrenchments, or 
down precipices. Thus in these matters, the Franks are such tho- 
rough simpletons, as to make themselves the slaves of these coaxing flat- 
feries.’ 

Resmi, however, gives the Franks great credit for their loge 
alty to their sovereigns, and their obedience to their commanders. 
-—‘ As soon as they receive the word of command, Halt, they 
remain as firm as a rock, even till they all perish. See, Reader! 
such is their nature,’ 

In the early part of the reign of Mustapha, his councils were 
wholly directed by Raghib Mohammed Pacha, a trusty and ex- 
perienced minister, who died at a very advanced age in the 
year 1176.* Raghib Mohammed possessed so much influ- 
ence, that when the news of the old man’s death was brought 
to the Sultan, he started from his couch, and exclaimed, 
‘ Now I begin to reign alone!’ Raghib had held his office 
during the term of six years; and therefore we need not won- 
der, that as soon as the Great Turk was released from the aus. 
thority of his vizier, who had kept him in wardship during so 
Jong a period, he indulged himself in a rapid suceession of cons 
fidential advisers ; all of whom, in their turn, were duly ba- 
nished, or strangled, or made shorter by the head, in conform- 
ity to the laudable etiquette of the Ottoman Court. Mustapha 
appears to have been conscientiously convinced, that his minise 
ters were treated according to their deserts. Nor did he con- 
ceal his opinion respecting them. His Sublimity was a poet; 
and, in one of his poems, as translated and quoted by M. Von 
Diez, he says, 

‘ Now all the ministers of State are knaves,’ 


Resmi Achmed Efendi, himself a minister, does not often diss 
sent from the Sultan’s opinion with respect to his colleagues; 
And, in Resmi Achmed’s opinion, there was scarcely more than. 
one man, besides Resmi Achmed Efendi, whose prudence and in- 
tegrity could have averted the evils which befell the Ottomans. 

We have seen how the removal of Muchsin Zade Mohammed 
Pacha hath been lamented by the Efendi, as one of the 
* eight signs of misfortune.’ This took place before hostilities 
had actually begun: And we learn, ‘ that in the month of 
Rebbual Achir, in the year 1182,f Muchsin Zade Mahommed Pacha 


a er nr 
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was deprived of his office, and ordered to return to Rhodorto ; where- 
upon the Imperial signet was delivered to Hamza Pacha.’ 


Hamza Pacha was a native of Caesarea, in ancient Cappado- 
cia. The Cappadocians have not gained a better name among 
the Turks than they enjoyed in the days of the Romans. Res- 
mi says, ‘ their nature and character places them in opposition 
to the rest of mankind.’ The Sultan was disposed to declare 
war; ‘and inthe tenth day after Hamza Pacha had arrived at 
Constantinople,’ the question of peace or war was discussed in 
the Divan. Hamza Pacha quoted Persian distichs; ‘ sat for 
two hours before the Sultan like a log;’? boasted that he would 
beat the eyes of the Sultan’s enemies out of their heads;’ and as- 
sured his Sublimity, ‘ that he was ready to march out to the 
plain of Daud Pacha—the sooner the better.’ This is the name 
ef a great plain near Constantinople, where the Turkish army 
always assembles when the Vizier marches out to war. 

These declarations were followed up by measures of vigour. 
‘On the twenty-fifth day of Dschemaziel Ewwel, he appeared 
again before the Sultan, and read the Fatiha ;’—the Fatiha is 
a verse or Sura of the Koran, which is read as a war-prayer ;— 
‘and he confined Obreskow, the Russian Minister, in the castle 
of the Seven Towers.’ 

* About this time, Kirim Ghirai, the Khan of Crimea, reached 
Constantinople ;’ and about the same time also it was discovered, or 
suspected, that Hamza Pacha made too free with the Sultan’s purse. 
* So in the eighteenth day of Dschemazub Achir, he was despatched 
to Gallipoli: And the Imperial signet was bestowed upon Emin 
Pacha, who was already honoured with the title of a son-in-law of 
the Sultan, and who filled the post of Nischantschi. In this man- 
ner, Hamza Pacha sat as Grand Vizir during eight and twenty days; 
—and soon after his arrival at Gallipoli, he travelled on to the other 
world.’ 

Hamza Pacha met his death with firmness and unconcern. 
When he was conducted to Baluk Kapu, a gate near the sea- 
shore, where he awaited the vessel which was to bear him to the 
place ef execution, he composed the following distich, in allu- 
sion to his fate. 

* Ghitti Muchsin gheldi Hamza, 

Weremmedi scherbet namza.’ 
That is to say, according to M. von Diez,—‘ Muchsin went, 
‘and Hamza came, who could not administer the proper medi- 
‘ cines for the disordered pulse.? He meant the disordered 
pulse of the enfeebled empire. Hamza Pacha’s dying im- 
promptu is yet fresh in the people’s memory ; it has become a 
saying ; and the Turks repeat it whenever his name is men- 
tioned. 
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Hamza Pacha having thus moved off the stage, the Sultan's 
son-in-law, the fortunate Emin Pacha, (the ‘ upstart,’’as Resmi 
calls him, in his list of omens), takes the first sopha in the Divan : 
‘ He was the son of a merchant named Hind Eldchi Jussuph 
Agha.’ This merchant, Emin’s father, had sojourned long in 
India, where he acquired his by-name of Hindi, or the Indian; 
and, as it is conjectured, he acted as a secret agent of the Empe- 
ror of Roum, amongst the Moslem powers of the Peninsula. The 
Vizier himself, as our uncourteous historian describes him, * was 
a meagre swarthy man, of an iron-like nature,’ who had ‘ work- 
ed day and night during ten years in the office of the Mektup- 
schi, where he was known by the name of Hind Emin Pacha.’ 
In due time he rose to the rank of Mektupschi Efendi himself, 
and that at atime when ‘ 4bdi Efendi, the Reis Efendi, was 
in his dotage.’—* Redshaji, that insignificant creature, was Kia- 
jhar ; Kjaschif Emin Efendi was employed inthe Defterdarship ; 
and the two T'ezkjeretschis were both exceedingly inexperienced.’ 
Amongst these non-effectives, Emin Efendi was the only minister 
who could despatch the business of the Divan; ‘ and whatever 
was to be transacted, it was said, this must be referred to the 
Mektupschi Efendi.? His rise was rapid; and Resmi tells a 
doleful tale, how the Sultan promised the reversion of the 
place of old ‘ Abdi Efendi, the Reis Efendi,’ to the 4wni 
Efendi ; and how, when the reversion fell in, in consequence of 
the death of the Reis Efendi, who died of an apoplexy in the 
Sultan’s presence, ‘ no one reminded the Sultan of his promise 
in favour of the Awni Efendi;’ but Emin was instantly appointed 
to the situation. 

He now moved upwards with an accelerated velocity; ‘ he 
became the son-in-law of the Sultan, and was clothed in a caftan 
of honour.? And ‘in the year 1182, and on the 18th day of 
the month eh his Highness the Grand Vizier Emin Pacha 
placed the holy standard on his shoulder,’ and marched out of 
Constantinople at the head of the army, to the plain of Daud 
Pacha,—the trysting-place where Hamza Pacha, now revelling 
in the embraces of the houris, had promised to meet the warriors 
ef Islam. , 

From Adrianople, ‘ where we kept our Bairam,’ the army 
advanced by a very leisurely march, during which ‘ the ser- 
vants of the Lord suffered much from the heat and dust, and 
the cattle from want of provender,’? to Chanteppe. ‘The suf- 
ferings of the army at Chanteppe have been described: . After 
a suilicient number of the ‘ servants of the Lord’ had been 
deposited in the ‘ fresh fresh graves’ of Chanteppe, they march- 
eq to Bender. There the Vizier fell sick, and the soldiers 
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starved ; till at length his Highness determined on a ‘ moye- 
ment’ which brought the army back again to Chanteppe.— 
‘ This took place in the dog-days, on the 27th day of Rabbiul 
Ewwell.’ 

* About this time,’ Resmi proceeds, ‘ the Sultan was informed that 
the Vizier’s head was greatly weakened by sickness, and that he had ili- 
treated Ali Pacha, and that the latter had defeated the enemy before 
Chotezim, and had displayed great courage. So the Imperial signet 
was transferred to the above-mentioned Ali Pacha. It came to pass, 
namely, on the 9th day of the month Rebbiul Achir, that the under 
Imroher, Feizi Begh, arrived at Chanteppe, from Constantinople, after 
a journey of eight days ; he received the Imperial signet from Emin 
Pacha ; invested the Agha of the Janissaries, Ebra Sulliman Agha, with 
the pelisse of honour appertaining to the dignities of Pacha and Kaima- 
kan; and he proceeded with the Imperial signet to Ali Pacha, who was 
then lying with his troops before Chotezim. The Ex-vizier, Emin Pacha, 
was informed, that he was to go to Dimotika ; but in fact he was con- 
ducted to Adrianople, where, on the tenth day of Dschemaziel Ewwell, 
he bade farewell to this world of sorrow, and quitted the fatigues of 
office. —May the Lord forgive him!” 

This is a pathetic requiem to the soul of the departed minister ; 
and its pathos is much enhanced by the information added by the 
translator. Resmi Achmed Efendi has had too much modesty 
to notice that it was owing to his kind interference that Emin 
Pacha was thus released from toil and trouble, yet it is nearly 
eertain that such was the case. And Resmi was the messenger 
who brought the advices respecting the weakness of the Grand 
Vizier’s head to the Imperial presence, by which means the owner 
of that weak head, was eased of the troublesome incumbrance 
with such ease and celerity. 

Vizier succeeds Vizier in quick and shadowy procession, 
like Banquo’s progeny. Ali Pacha disappears, Chalil Pacha 
and Siludar Mohammed Pacha stalk before us, and Muschin 
Zade re-appears upon the scene. But we doubt whether our 
readers would draw much instruction from the details of these 
ministerial changes, beyond the salutary reflections on the vi- 
cissitudes of all worldly matters, which the recital would sug- 

est. 
. The work is dull enough in all conscience ; but it is a literar 
a. Wewish our store of such translations were increased. 
It is only by these means that we can correct the hasty ob- 
servations of the traveller, or the prejudiced narration of an 
enemy. 
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Art. V. National Difficulties practically explained. London,’ 
1816. _ 

Remedies proposed as Certain, Speedy, and Effectual, for the 
Relief of our present Embarrassments. London, 1816, ©”, 


‘TN former periods of our history, the state of the country has 
always afforded a topic of plausible controversy; and if 
one class of politicians, in their zeal to find fault, have beet’ 
disposed to exaggerate every partial misfortune or local dis-’ | 
tress, there were others equally ready to magnify all our ad-’ 
vantages, and not only to gloss over failures and mishaps, but 
to set down our increasing prosperity to the credit of political 
sagacity and skill. As it has been generally found also more 
profitable to praise than to blame men in power, the latterclass’ 
ef pdliticidans has always‘ been the most numerous, most for- 
ward, and’ most confident; and, not content with refuting the, 
arguments of their opponents, they have, in most cases, treated 
their complaints as mere factious clamour, proceeding from the’ 
sinister motives of private interest or ambition, The present, 
times,‘howéver, present the singular spectacle of unanimity “ori. 
the actual ‘condition of the country. ‘There is, unhappily, no’ 
longer any room for controversy on this formerly doubtful poiftt ;' 
and the tardy convictions of the most incredulous now yieldt6: 
thé irresistible evitlence of facts too notorious either to’ be pal- 
liated or disguised. One universal cry of distress is heard 
throughout the land. Nor is’ it particular branches of indus-- 
try that have decayed; but every species of industry is ‘at a 
stand. ‘Society seems disjointed, as it were, in all its principal ' 
relations. The ordinary channels through which the various’ 
produce of art and industry was formerly distributed, are com-* 
pletely obstructed; the natural communication between the, 
producer and consumer is interrupted; the supply by the for-" 
mer is not adjusted either in kind or proportion to the demarids' 
of the latter; andthe dissolution of a connexion, which ‘the’. 
prosperity of the national trade ‘and manufactures requires to be" 
steadily maintained, carties with it, too surely, their decay. ‘To’ 
read in one example the general consequences, it was owing to 
this cause that the labourer, previous to the late deficient har-' 
vest, was found starving in the midst of plenty, while the farm- 
er, on the other hand, was oppressed with a load of unsaleable™ 
prodice. Such a state of things in a poor’ and barbarous’ 
community, where there is neither art nor industry to ma- 
nufacture an equivalent for the produce of the soil, seems 
to be the necessary result of the poverty and ignorance 
VOL. XXVII1. NO. 54. Bb 
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which prevails. But in a community such as that of Bri- 
tain, crowded with artisans, well trained in every mode of refined 
and ingenious industry, it marks a thorough derangement in the 
whole economy of hercommerce. Since this period, the country 
has been suffering under the evil of a deficient crop,—so that 
scarcity has been added to all its other miseries. The labourer 
has now to struggle against the double calamity of low wages, 
and dear provisions ; and there is every reason to believe, that 
a great proportion of the peopleare in absolute want. The same 
causes which have entailed such general distress on the labour- 
ing classes, have assailed their employers in the forms of pecu- 
niary embarrassments—depreciation of stock—and bankruptcy ; 
in consequence of which they have been reduced in their cir- 
cumstances, while the national stock has been wasted and dimi- 
nished ; and it is owing partly to this waste, and partly to the 
stagnation of what is still left, that all the employment which can 
be afforded by the diminished capital of the country, is so un- 
equal to the demands of its industrious inhabitants. 

Such language will not appear too strong to those, whose ha- 
bits, oppertunities, or inclinations, have allowed them to ob- 
serve theactual conditionof the country. By what causes, then, 
it may be asked, has this state of things been produced? No 
barbarous enemy hes ravaged our territory ; no intestine com- 
motions have occurred to shake the frame of society, or toretard 
the progress of national prosperity; nor has any false system of 
internal policy, or of partial and unjust restriction, been allowed 
to cramp theenergiesof commerce. Generally speaking, every 
man has had liberty tomake the bes: use of his talents, his indus- 
try, or his capital—toembrace any line which he might judge mest 
expedient for the bettering of his circumstances; and it is un- 
questionable, that this state of peace, freedom and security, 
has been most friendly to the progress of every valuable im- 
provement. In every department of knowledge, we can pro- 
duce the most shining examples of originality and talent. In 

‘works of taste and fancy, we yield the palm to no former age ;— 
the most brilliant discoveries have been made:in science, and its 
important truths have been rendered widely subservient to the 
practical business of life. No other country can boast of such 
vast. manufacturing establishments, or of such infinitely varied 
and complicated contrivances for abridging labour,—while. the 
progress of morals, and of general intelligence among the peo- 
ple, has kept pace with every other improvement. Why then, 
it may be asked, with all this stock of natural and acquired ta- 
lents—with all this various store of liberal and useful know- 
ledge—with all, in short, that is commonly thought to ensure na- 
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tional ean is it that we are reduced toa state of ac- 
tual wretchedness? What secret principle of mischief has Been 
6perating to counterwork the strong bias of society to improve- 
ment, and to undermine’ the solid foundations of the national 
wealth ? 

On this question, various and contradictory opinions have 
been formed; and if the notorious fact of the public distress 
has united the sentiments of all parties on this single point, they 
seom to differ as widely as ever in ‘their judgments as to the 
causes of it. By some we are told, that the depression of our 
trade and manufactures is produced by the sudden transition 
ftom war to peace ;—that government, while providing supplies 
for its numerous armies, was a large purchaser of the manu- 
factures ‘of the country;—that its extensive and continual de- 
mands gave an artificial stimulus to industry ;++that this sti- 
mulys being withdrawn, in consequence of the peace, the manu- 
facturer ‘is Teft without a market for his goods ;—and that, from 
this stagnation of his trade, all the miserable consequences 
have arisen whith are so universally deplored. The shifting of 
the established channels of trade, by the sudden change from 
war to peace, is also enumerated, by this class of reasouers, as 
one cause of the presént mercantile distress. But every view of 
the subject which might countenance the conclusion that it has 
a produced by war, or by taxation, is strenuously discov- 
here is, no doubt, some truth in all this. The operation, 
however, of such circumstances, has, in our opinion, . been 
greatly overestimated. Many, the most important branches of 
trade, were never benefited by the public revenue ; and it should 
always be remembered, that the sums formerly spent by Govera- 
ment, now remain with the people, augmenting their consump- 
tion anddemand. Some kinds of industry may have been,:.to 
a certain degree, directly encouraged by the war expenditure, 
and consequently have languished when it ceased; but the em- 
barrassments so occasioned could be only temporary. It is im- 
possible, therefore, by such principles, to account for the fact, 
on the’ one hand, that the commercial distress is almost umiver- 
sal, agd; on the other, that this universal distress has. continued 
so long, notwithstanding the peace, which has certainly remov- 
ed many heavy fetters from commerce, and ought to have invi- 
gorated all its movements. We must look to some other quar- 
ter for the explanation of these lamentable phenomena. The 
causes, indeed, are too numerous and complicated to be easily 
unravelled, or distinctly traced; nor have we leisure or room 
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for a full investigation. But we wish to point out some which 
ha#e been too much overlooked ; and, in particular, we deem it 
interesting and instructive to show,! that our present calamitigs 
mainly and immediately originated in the nature; and'endurance 
of that war, to the termination of which we sometimes hear them 
so strangely attributed. it ot) 
In prosecuting this object, to. which we shall:at present prim 
eipally confine .ourselves, it may: be proper to consider the fol- 
lowing -questions. 1st, In what manner were the people of this 
country; whore now idle, formerly employed? 2dly, By what 
means were they deprived of this employment? dnd, 3dly, 
Whether there is any, probability that itever will be regained? 
J. Land and labour are the two great sources of wealth and 
commerce ; and, in-proportion as these are:skilfully émproved, 
a nation will be either rich or poor., Among a variety of counr 
tries, differing in climate and soil; the land is naturally employ- 
ed in. raising the productions to which ‘it is most fitted; and 
each country exchanging its surplus produce with other coun- 
tries, acquires by this means produce adapted to its wants. In 
like manner different nations cultivate particular modes of in- 
dustry, which gradually flourish and increase beyond the limit- 
ed wants of the community to which they belong. But this ine- 
quality is quickly corrected. The surplus produce of every coun- 
try is sent abroad—other commodities are brought. back in re- 
turn—and in this way all its productions are made available for 
its own use. By this skilful management of their land and la- 
bour, the joint produce of a variety of trading nations is far 
greater than if, in despite of every natural disadvantage, they 
were labouring for the separate supply of their own, wants. 
‘Their wealth is increased ; their enjoyments are multiplied ; and 
as, among individuals of the same ‘community, the division of 
labour eminently conduces to the general wealth, the same prin- 
ciple is csatinally introduced among nations who labour in con- 
cert, and trust to a free exchange of their produce for reliev- 
ing them of what is superfluous, and for supplying them with 
what is deficient. The advantages of such an arrangenient are 
sufficiently obvious. But they evidently depend onthe mainte- 
nance of.a free intercourse between all the different members 
of this commercial confederacy. If the free exchange of pro- 
duce is prevented, the most fatal consequences will follows. Each 
country having adapted its trade’to the general supply of the 
world, will be left with a superabundance of certain commodi- 
ties of its own produce and manufactures, for which no market 
will be found. its commerce,: torn from the system of which 
it formed a part, and from which it drew life and vigour, will 
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become dead and inactive~and, if this unnatural state of things 
continue, the whole scheme of its trade and manufactures must 
be taken to pieces, and re-formed upon a new model, suited to 
the diminutive scale of its own limited wants. In the mean time, 
while society holds this retrograde course, great misery willpre- 
vail; merchants will be ruined by the loss of their trade, and 
the depreciation of their stock ; and labourers will be reduced 
to misery by the want of employment. 

That such would be the consequences of any general proscrip- 
tion of the trade of this country, we endeavoured’to show ina 
former Number,* in opposition to Mr. Spence and other writers 
who maintained, that Great Britain was independent of com- 
merce, and could not be seriously injured by schemes directed . 
against her trade. So far, however, from: being independent 
of commerce, Great Britain was perhaps, of all countries, most 
dependent for prosperity and comfort on the free exchange of 
her produce for that of other nations. A long course of domes- 
tic peace had brought all her-manufactures toa state of unri+ 
vailed perfection—an immense capital had been accumulated, 
which was generally laid out in schemes of trade—+in contriving 
new and improved machinery for abridging labour, or in estab- 
lishing new branches of commerce. By the success of these 
experiments, the wealth and prosperity of the country was in- 
creased—art and industry flourished—the manufacturers vied 
with each other in the cheapness and perfection of their work, 
and the markets, in which the produce of this country was cor- 
sumed, were gradually enlarged far beyond the measure of its 
own demand. Great Britain became a vast storehouse for the 
productions of industry, and her commerce consisted generally 
in the exchange of her finished work for the rude produce’ of 
other countries deficient in capital and manufacturing skill. 
Such, previous to its late interruption, was the commerce car- 
ried on with the countries in the North of Europe, with Rus- 
sia, Poland, Sweden, and Denmark. An immense supply of 
manufactures was also afforded by this country to the markets of 
Germany,—and our exportations to America had been rapidly 
increasing ever since the close of the American war. The pe- 
culiar circumstances of this rising country eminently adapted it 
to be a great market for the productions of Britain. With an 
almost boundless extent of fertile and unimproved territory, 
and an active and industrious population, America devoted her 
whole capital and industry to the cultivation of the soil : Abound- 
ing, in consequence, witha continual supply of subsistence, her 
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inhabitants were always on the increase; while, with the ex- 
* ception of the main article of food, she was totally unable to 
vide for their most necessary wants. Britain, on the other 
band, rich in capital, and still more in the art and industry of 
her numerous artisans, abounded in all that was necessary to 
supply the wants of the American community ; and as America 
advanced in wealth, improvement and population, a continually 
increasing market was opened for the manufactures of Britain. 
In the year 1772, the value of the manufactures exported by 
Britain to her American colonies, amounted to 6,000,000/. ; and 
in the year 1804, it had increased to upwards of 12,000,000/. 
In this manner, the commerce of Britain had gradually ex- 
anded beyond the bounds of its own narrow territory, and 
had adapted itself to the supply of the world. All her manv- 
facturing establishments were laid out upon this enlarged scale ; 
the whole scheme of her industry was accommodated to it ; and 
such an assortment of produce was provided as was entirely use- 
less for her own consumption, and could only be of value as an 
equivalent for the produce of other nations. Her trade had a 
continual reference to the foreign market ;—this was the great 
principle upon which it was regulated—the source from which 
employment flowed to all classes of her industrious inhabitants ; 
—and in these circumstances, this vast commerce, which was 
spread over the whole extent of the globe, covering both sea and 
land, wes suddenly pent m partly by a train of ill-concerted 
measures at home, and partly by the policy of the enemy abroad, 
within the narrow bounds of the British territory. The conse- 
quences of such an exclusion, may be easily calculated. All those 
manufactures, which depended for support on the foreign market, 
were suddenly checked. The demand was no longer adequate 
to support them ; and though they were continued for some time 
in the hope of an improving market, the largest capitals were 
soon exhausted in the manufacture of unsaleable produce. An 
exhausted capital was followed by commercial embarrassments, 
—merchants were reduced to bankruptcy,—and manufacturers, 
thrown out of employment, were consigned to beggary and want. 
Such still continues to be the condition of the country ; and it has 
been brought about chiefly by the exclusion of our manufactures 
from all their accustomed markets. The-labouring classes were. 
formerly employed in supplying the extensive demands of those 
markets ; but when they were closed against British goods, the 
demand of course ceased, and there was no longer any employ- 
ment for those by whose industry it was formerly supplied. Other 
causes may have concurred in producing the general distress of the 
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country. But can'scarcely be doubted, that the calamity ori- ~ 
ginated in the rigorous proscription of our trade both in Ame- . 
rica and Europe. 

il. We shall now briefly consider the nature of those mea . 
sures which gave rise tothis proscription of our trade, and which 
deprived of employment the industrious classes of this country ; 
and though this is now only matter of history, such an inqui- 
ry is not without its use, as it may enable us to draw instruction 
for the future from the unerring experience of the past. 

In the course of the late war, it happened, through a singular 
coincidence, that at the time when France, by a train of unpa» 
ralleled successes, had obtained the undisputed ascendancy on 
the Continent of Europe, Great Britain had obtained a like 
ascendancy on the ocean. il the other Powers were by this 
time beaten out of the field, and France and Britain alone re 
mained, to rule, with a divided sway, the empire of land and 
sea. Butas fleets and armies cannot be brought into contact, 
there was apparently no method left of deciding this protracted 
contest. Those two enlightened nations were like two ferocioas 
animals, the inhabitants of different elements, eager to destroy 
each other, but who were unable, for want of some common 
arena on which they could meet, to try their strength in the 
mortal strife. This dilemma was, however, overcome by the 
ey of the belligerent powers, who quickly contrived to 
rekindle into new activity the half-extinguished flames of war. 
In this country, it was resolved to let loose upon the enemy’s 
defenceless commerce the irresistible navy of Britain, and at the 
same time to lay aside all such inconvenient restraints as had 
hitherto prevented the full display of its formidable powers. 

In a former Number, * we took the liberty of throwing out 
some doubts whether the practice of maritime plunder might. 
not be abandoned, by the common consent of nations, without 
any detriment to the interests of civilized hostility. Waving, 
however, for the present, all consideration of this question, we 
may remark, that although this moderate policy has never been 
adopted—although the capture of trading vessels is clearly sanc- 
tioned by the law of nations, and by: the practice of war, the 
harshness of this system has generaliy been softened by the in- 
tervention of the neutral powers. In no former war were the 
abstract rights of the neutral and the belligerent ever brought 
into collision.. The precise limit of their respective privileges: 
was allowed to remain in salutary obscurity; the belligerent, 
in the mean time, exercising his rights, such as they were, 
without any nice inquiry into their exact extent, while the 
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commerce of the world flourished under the sanction of the 
neutral flag. And such an arrangement was beneficial to all 
parties. It enabled the more powerful belligerent to destroy 
the enemy’s shipping, while it forced the weaker to consign 
his commerce to the protection of the neutral flag, and thus 
to preserve it by the deliberate sacrifice of his naval power ;— 
and, beyond this limit, it is evidently neither politic nor safe, 
more especially for a commercial state, to urge the damage of a 
maritime war. 

External violence is happily unequal to the task of — 
destroying the commerce of a great nation; and, were such 
extensive mischief practicable, it would not be expedient. 
Among a variety of trading nations, labouring in concert, in the 
manner we have already endeavoured to describe, a free inter- 
course, either direct or indirect, is necessary for the due dis- 
tribution of their joint produce. It is quite contrary to the ge. 
neral interests of this confederacy, that any country should be 
excluded from its benefits, because its prodace is a to 
complete the circle of commercial exchange. Every individual 
member contributes a particular portion to the common stock ; 
and the system, thus firmly held together by the tie of common 
interest, must receive a general shock from the injury or de- 
struction of any of its parts. Commerce being a mutual be- 
nefit, it seems obvious that its loss must be a mutual evil. France, 
for example, affords an important market for the manufactures 
of Britain, which, in exchange, receives the surplus produce 
of France. Supposing a war to break off the direct intercourse 
between these two countries, where, in these circumstances, would 
be the policy of preventing also the indirect intercourse, and of 
annihilating this market for the manufactures of the country ? 
It is quite clear, that the demands of France for foreign manu- 
factures, must be exactly in proportion to the progress of her 
internal commerce ; and, setting aside, therefore, the question 
of right, it was not the interest of this country to check her 
advances in wealth and industry, and thus to interfere with an 
improving market for her own goods. We had chased her 
navy from the sea. We had forced her to carry on her trade 
by means of foreign shipping, and thus to abandon all preten- 
sions to naval power ; and here was the point at which to rest. 
We had reached the natural limit of maritime hostility, beyond 
which, if the evil be pushed, experience shows that it will re- 
coil on its authors. But the rulers of the country, in the pleni- 
tude of their inveterate hostility, seem to have been resolved on 
mischief, without well considering where it was to terminate, 
oron whom it was ultimately to light. Their object seems -to 
have been utterly to déstroy the enemy’s trade ;—io blot out 
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France from the commercial map of Europe ;—to drive her pro- 
duce:entirely out of the circle of European exchange. Improving 
upon the barbarous caprice recorded of the cruel Jew, they ac- 
tually made the experiment of cutting the pound of flesh out of 
the body of European commerce, nearest:the heart ; and seem 
to have imagined that their mangled victini would retain health 
and life in evéry other part. 

In considering, however, the policy of this new system of 
maritime war, we have hitherto kept out of view the obstacles to 
its execution, from the. opposition of the neutral powers, and 
the resistance of the enemy. These, however, make an import- 
ant part of the case. America, the great neutral:power of mo- 
dern times, far from acceding to the claims of Britain, firmly re- 
monstrated upon the slightest infraction of her acknowledged 
rights ; and hey vessels having long carried on the trade Le- 


tween France and her colonies, she was resolved, on no condi- 
tions, to part with this valuable commerce. The most learned 
civilians might prove, in all the beauty of abstract theory, that 
the Americans had no right to this trade. But the misfortune 
is, that men will not be reasoned out of important interests. It 
is not by the logic of words that valuable privileges were ever 


won, either from nations or individuals, If the maritime rights 
of Britain could not-be reconciled with American commerce, this 
with the Americans would be conclusive. If they could not 
have both our rights, and their own commerce, there could be 
little doubt which they would take. It was accordingly found, 
that throughout all the negotiations with the Americans, respect- 
ing the colonial trade of the enemy, they readily acceded to any 
compromise, which, while it left untouched the main object in 
dispute, soothed the vanity of Britain with the notion of her ima- 
ginary rights. They consented, in order to break the conti- 
nuity of the voyage, to touch.gt an American port—afterwards 
to land the produce, and to re-ship it in a different vessel—and, 
lastly, they conformed so far to our notions, that they became 
purchasers of the property, and transported it, at their own ex- 
pense, from the French colonies to the mother country. They 
consented, in short, to any restrictions under which it was prac- 
ticable to carry on the trade. But the moment we meddled 
with the trade itself, they were steady and inflexible in their re- 
monstrances for redress; and it became perfectly apparent, 
that this new system of warfare against the commerce of France, 
would embroil the country with all the neutral powers 5 and that 
it would necessarily lead to the loss of our whole American trade. 
This was the more to be deprecated, as the infant manufactures 
of America were just beginning to take root in thecountry. Ia 
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some of the coarser fabricks, the British manufacturer was ri. 
valled by the uce of domestic art and industry ; and, by thus 
deliberately shutting ourselves out of this great market for Bri- 
tish goods, we e ished, in favour of the American manufac- 
turer, the irresistible encouragement of a complete monopoly. 
The usual policy of nations has been to confer peculiar privi- 
leges and distinctions on domestic industry. In the case of 
America, we have reversed those common maxims of national 
prudence ; since the tendency of all our measures: has been to 
encourage and extend her growing manufactures upon the ruins 
of our own. As the former unjust attempt of Britain to tax 
America accelerated the natural period of her political eman- 
eipation, our recent policy has, in like manner, contributed to 
hasten the period of her second emancipation, by rendering her 
independent of this country for a supply of necessary manu- 
factures. 

But, independent of the hostility of neutral nations, we had 
no reason, considering the enemy we had to deal with, uselessly 
to draw down upon our defenceless commerce the vengeance 
of his military power. It was obvious, that we depended on a 
free intercourse with the nations of Europe, for a vent to our 
surplus produce. By the friendly intervention of the neutral 
merchant, British goods found a ready access into all the mar- 
kets of the Continent. No hostile territory was found a suffi- 
cient barrier to their entrance ; and all that was exacted in re- 
turn, was an equal toleration of the neutral commerce at sea, 
if we had been contented with the exercise of rights universally 
acknowledged—if we had not persisted in straining our mari- 
aime hostility beyond its natural, limit, to the general vexation of 
commerce, there is little doubt that the consumption of the Con- 
tinent would have been supplied by British manufactures. Re- 
strictions might have been imposed, and hostile regulations 
might have issued, to obstruct the free course of trade; but 
there existed no motive for the rigid enforcement of this policy ; 
and the necessities of commerce would, as in all former cases, 
have soon restored the usual connexions of trading countries. 
It was the part of Britain, therefore, even if she had been chal- 
lenged by her enemy to this commercial warfare, to have de- 
clined the contest. Her extended commerce presented too 
broad a mark, to be rashly exposed to his attacks.. The con- 
sequences to her own manufacturers, of bringing their produce 
under a cruel proscription, within the wide extended precincts 
of French power, were so obvious, that by some means or ether 
that fatal collision of incompatible claims should have been 
avoided, which necessarily and directly led to universal discord 
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and anarchy between nations, A different course was pursued; 
each party seemed eager for the work of mischief; and though 
the plea of retaliation was used, vengeance appears to have been 
the true spring of those destructive measures, 

It is under the consequences of this policy that we are at pre- 
sent suffering. We sought to ruin the enemy’s trede, we 
have succeeded in ruining our own. Ail our t manufactu- 
rers depended, for an outlet to their surplus wehalss on the mar- 
kets of Europe and America; and their decline was the neces- 
sary consequence of the loss of those markets. From the time 
the intercourse of trading countries was interrupted, the quan- 
tity of manufactures produced by British industry regularly ex- 
ceeded the consumption. The effect of this over-production 
was a want of sale; and it is under the evil of an overstocked 
market, that our manufactures have ever since continued to lan- 
guish. Our system of commerce and industry being wholly 
adapted to the supply of the foreign market, its produce could 
not be suddenly reduced within the diminutive demands of the 
home market. It could not be instantly new-modelled into an 
entirely different form; and in the supposition that trade would 
soon revive, manufacturers who had large capitals invested in 
machinery, had every temptation to continue their works. In 
this way, the supply never decreased atthe same rate as the 
consumption. The goods on hand were daily increasing; and 
the partial demands of the obstructed markets were far from: be- 
ing sufficient to clear away the arrear of unsaleable produce, 
‘There can be little doubt that this is a main cause of the long 
continued stagnation of our commerce and manufactures. The 
country is overloaded with superfluous goods, for which its 
merchants can find no outlet ; and hence their eagerness to pour 
them into every open market, without any nice calculation of 
consequences. To this cause may be traced the immense andun- 
profitable exportations of goods to Buenos Ayres, and to Rio Ja- 
neiro; and though these impradent speculations no doubt ag- 
gravated the commercial distress, they were rather the effect 
than the cause of it. They were the symptoms of the general 
malady of a deficient market, under whieh the commeree of the 
country was so grievously labouring. 

lil. The markets both of America and Europe have been 
since opened, under certain restrictions, to the commerce of Bri- 
tain; but industry still continues to Janguish; and the cause of 
this seems to be, that the géneral consumption has not yet been 
able to relieve the country from the excessive aceumulation of 
its produce. It has been usually supposed that, in Europe 
and America, the demand for British manufactures has been 
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partly supplied by domestic industry; and to this falling off of 
the demand, is ascribed the continued depression of our com- 
merce. In America, varigus manufactures were begun prior to 
the interruption of the intercourse with this country ; and this 
circumstance, by. putting an end to all competition, would give 
them every necessary encouragement. Since the conclusion of 
peace, they have been encouraged by the imposition of duties 
en British goods imported. Attempts have also been made, in 
different parts of Europe, to supplant the British manufactu- 
rer; and they have been Sonnet by the usual encouragements 
of restrictions and heavy duties in the importation of his pro- 
duce. The markets of Britain have, however, been so com- 
pletely overstocked, that allthese restrictions onthe inti- duction 
of British goods, have been found unavailing. Those goods 
have been poured into the markets of America and Europe, in 
spite of restrictions and heavy duties ; and the consequence has 
been, that many late establishments in Europe have been ruin- 
ed, and that a serious check has been given to the rising manu- 
factures of America. Suchwasthe state of British commerce— 
so thoroughly was it adapted to the supply of its extensive mar- 
kets—and such a vast capital was irrecoverably sunk in this pe- 
culiar channel of industry, that even after the demand abated, 
the production necessarily continued for some time, and it could 
scarcely ever be brought down to thelevel of the consumption. 
If a partial increase of demand occasioned the least void in the 
stock on hand, it was instantly replenished by a new supply; and 
this dull and discouraging industry the manufacturers were partly 
enabled to continue, from the extreme lowness of wages, which 
in most cases were scarcely equal to the purchase of bare neces- 
saries. Even atthis low rate of wages, the manufactures for the 
foreign market are still continued; and although we should 
suppose the quantity produced to be inferior to the quantity con- 
sumed, it may be a considerable time before this excess of con- 
sumption reduce the supply to the level of the demand. Until 
this period, however, ourcommerceand industry must be ina lan- 
guishing condition. We have no proof that the consumption 
of our manufactures, either in Europe or in America, has fall- 
en off. Immense quantities from our own overstocked markets 
have been exported to those countries, far greater than the de- 
mand can possibly absorb, even at the very low prices to which 
they have been reduced. In one year it is calculated that goods 
to the value of eighteen millions were exported to America, and 
prices were, in consequence, ruinously low. But there is little 
doubt that the goods will be consumed; and those sudden and 
rash exportations only indicate the over-abundant supply of the 
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home-market. The recent demands. of ‘our former markets 
have not been sufficient to relieve our commerce from the accu- 
mulated produce of those fatal years of proscription to which it 
was exposed ; and it is this surplus produce which appears to be 
still hanging a dead weight upon the dndustry of the country. 
If this were once removed—if we were once freed by the reviving 
demands of the foreign markets, and -by the decrease of produc- 
tion at home, from the burden of unsaleable produce, commerce 
would unquestionably revive. lt would not probably, for some 
time at least, grow to the same extent as before. We will not, 
it is likely, maintain the same undisputed sway as formerly in 
the markets of the world, opposed, as we shall no doubt be,: by 
domestic competition, and heavy duties. It.is. well. known in- 
deed,| that the eneinies of Britain have succeeded in exciting 
against her the jealousies of the Continental States, who, from 
being her allies in war, have become her rivals in trade. . This 
feeling has been considerably increased, by the immense quan- 
tities of British goods lately poured into the Continent at’ such 
low pricés, that the home manufacturer was ruined, and his work- 
men;thrown out of bread. With all the disadvantages of our 
own heavy duties, and with all the internal duties against us 
abroad, we were enabled, by the low. price, of commodities .at 
home, to undersell the foreign manufacturer in his own market, 
and toruin his trade. If we have not relieved ourselves, we 
have at least sueceeded in communicating to others the conta- 
gion af our commercial distress ; and the Continental States, 
dreading apparently the continuance of such an intercourse, have 
resolved to place between us and them the barrier of vexatious 
restrictions and imposts, which, though they will not entirely 
prevent our trade, will certainly tend to obstruct it. 

The same spirit prevails in the United States, from a different 
cause. ‘The commerce of America was exposed to such dangers 
during the late wars in Europe, that her legislatorsnow generally 
concur in. the policy of promoting, by special encouragements, 
their own domestic manufactures; and it is observed, in a 
report presented to Congress in 1810, that the violations of 
neutral commerce by the powers of Europe, ‘ by forcing in- 
dustry and capital into other channels,.have broken inveterate 
habits, and given a general impulse, to which must be ascribed 
the great. increase of manufactures’ during the. two preced- 
ing years, Of these, the cotton manuiacture is the most im- 
portant, andthe most general throughout the United States.— 
According to accounts laid before Congress, the first cotton 
mill was erected in the year 1791; and, previous to the year 
1808, the number ouly amounted to 16, But at. the close ef 
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that year, when the intercourse with this country was interrupt- 
ed, they were increased to 87. The cotton manufactare has been 
since considerably increased and extended. It has been intro. 
duced into most of the American States; and the American 
manufacturer has this obvious advantage over those of Glasgow, 
Manchester, or Rouen, that he has the raw material at home, of 
which they must derive a supply from the most distant countries, 
It has been calculated, that cotton, before it can be transported 
to Europe, and brought back to the United States in the hive of 
finished work, must be loaded with an expense of 50 per cent. for 
the finer manufactures, and 70 per cent. for those of a coarser 
fabric. Upon this basis, aided by protecting duties, the cotton 
manufactures of America will nodoubt in time be raised to per- 
fection; but the superior skill, capital, and improved machinery 
of Europe counterbalancing those advantages, may undoubtedly 
give its manufactures for a time the pre-eminence in the Ame- 
rican market. ’ 
There are scarcely any linen manufactures established in the 
United States; and though the cultivation of hemp has been 
greatly promoted by the suspended intercourse with Europe, 
several attempts to introduce the manufacture of this material 
have failed. All the coarser implements of iron are manufac- 
tured in great abundance ; but cutlery, and all the finer species 
of hardware and steel-work, is almost entirely imported from 
this country. Of earthen-ware, the coarser species of pottery is 
every where made; but there are only four manufactories of 
the finer kind, which were established about the year 1810. The 
glass manufactories supply about one-half of the domestic: con- 
sumption. They make'principally an inferior sort of glass ; 
with the exception of one manufactory, which is said to make 
glass equalto any imported, Most of the other American ma- 
nufactures are in the same condition. All the inferior produc- 
tions of industry are manufactured in sufficient abundance; 
while those of a finer sort are imported from this country. At 
present, therefore, it does not appear that heavy duties would 
exclude the manufactures of Britain from the American market. 
They would merely operate as a tax on the domestic consumer ; 
for as te manufactures. of this sort are already established, it is 
vain to supposé that the necessary requisites of skill, capital, 
and impréved ‘industry, which are the slow growth of time and 
experience, can be prematurely forced into existence by the 
vulgar expedient of ee duties. The foundation for the 
improvement of American industry, is, no doubt, laid ‘in the 
establishment of those coarse and household manufactures which 
are Common in-the country, and which skill and experience will 
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radually improve, until they in a great measure supersede the 
Sroducrionef 1 British seule Bur all the cquvatien of secie- 
ty are slow and gradual. ‘They lead to no violent convulsions, 
such as are occasioned by war, nor ever seriously derange the 
established plans of national industry; and in this manner, 
therefore, the commerce of the world may be gradually turned 
into a new channel, without any great injury to the manufac- 
tures of this country. 

But though, for the ‘preceding reasons, the suspension of in- 
tercourse between commercial states, seems to have been the 
main cause of the distress which prevails, it has been power- 
fully assisted by other causes. Of these, perhaps the most im- 
portant are, the decline of agriculture, and the increase of taxa- 
tion. Jn a preceding: Number, we endeavoured to explain at 
length the causes by which cultivation was depressed ; and at 
present, we shall only observe, that any change in the ordinary 
standard of value, while it leads to general disorder and injus- 
tice, must especially affect agriculture, because the establis. 
standard of value, being the. basis of pecuniary contracts, all the 
subsisting engagements between the landlord and the tenant, 
which are discharged by a money payment, are substantially vio- 
lated when the value of money is changed: And agricaieare, 


oceeanys by the fluctuatipg value of money, has been deran- 


ged in all its principal relations. The great variations in the 
price of its produce, arising from the same cause, have been al- 
so a most fertile source of ruin and embarrassment. The de- 
pression of agriculture has lessened the demand for the products 
ofcommerce. The great trade of all civilized communities con- 
sists in that carried on between the country and the town, the 
country supplying the town with the means of subsistence, and 
the materials of its industry ; and receiving, in return, a supply 
of manufactures from the town. The demands of the country 
for manufactures must decline with its wealth and industry. Its 
inhabitants, when they are reduced in circumstances, cannot af- 
ford to consume the same supply of manufactures as before; and, 
in accounting therefore for the present depression of commerce, 
ihe falling off of this branch of domestic consumption must be su- 
peradded to the loss of the foreign market. 

To all these various evils, must be added the enormous taxes 
imposed,on this country, which now seem to be exhausting the 
sources of productive industry. The public revenue which has 
been levied for some years past, has been paid by a con~ 
tribution, not merely of revenue, but of capital; and in this 
manner taxation has impaired the subject from which all re-_ 
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venue is derived. Nor is there any branch of the public ma- 
nagement, in which the depression of commerce and agricul- 
ture, and the varying value of the currency, has operated more 
fatally. than in that of the revenue. When the currency was 
falling in value, Government, as a debtor, profited on all its 
past transactions ; but the nominal amount of all its future loans 
was increased, in proportion to the depreciation of the curren- 
cy. If we suppose the currency depreciated one-fifth, Govern: 
iment, in’ place of 20 millions, must have required a:loan of '24 
millions ; and as large sums were borrowed at this period, the 
low value of money added greatly to the nominal amount of the 
public debt. The currency has been since. restored to its for- 
mer value, but the public debt has not been decreased; so that 
the depreciated money which Government borrowed, is now 
repaid in money of.a higher standard ; ahd by this transaction, 
itis evident that a great addition has been made te the public 
burdens. 

The same false: policy, which was thus increasing the: public 
debt, was at work in another shape, to diminish the public re- 
venues’ The war, fort the ruin of our enemy’s commerce, has, 
as we have already stated, nearly produced the ruin of: our 
own; the depression of commerce and of agriculture has been 
tollowed, as was naturally to be expected, by a general defal- 

-cation of the revenue. According to accounts issued. by the 
Treasury, the public revenue for 1815 amounted to 66,443,802/. 
In 1816, it amounted only. to 57,360,694/., including the pro- 
duce of the property-tax for that year, amounting to 11,559,590/. 
Deducting on this.account, and on account of the war malt-tax, 
part of the receipt-of which is included in the revenue of 1816, 
but which is now abolished, 12,500,000/. the revenue for the 
year 1817. cannot: amount to more than 444 millions, even 
supposing no further defalcation to take place. But we are not 
cael in this supposition ; since the revenue for the past 
year, far from being the cheerful contribution of a willing peo- 
ple, was extorted from their necessities by the harshest means. 
{n many cases, the claims of the Treasury: have been made 
good from: the spoils of bankrupt estates ;—at other times the 
poor man’s effects—the most necessary: articles of his furniture 
—have been exposed to public sale for arrears of taxes.’ Thus, 
the very sources of revenue are dried uprigour defeats its ob- 
ject—and.to supply immediate wants, destroys the: means of 
future production. In these circumstances, it can scarcely be 
expected, that the revenue for 1817 will be equal to. that of 
1816. It will probably ‘fall short of 444 millions, and will 
thus leave a still larger disproportion between the income 
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and the expenditure. According to such documents as have 
been submitted to the public, the interest payable on the na- 
tional debt, including that due on Exchequer bills, cannot amount 
to less than:44 millions per annum, which is just about equal 
to the expeetéd produce of the taxes for 1817, supposing them 
to continuéat their present amount. In this 444 millions, how- 
ever, is included the produce of the sinking fund, amounting to 
about 12 millions; which, according to this computation, con- 
stitutes the whole unincumbered revenue Great Britain posses- 
ses to maintain her peace establishments, and to reduce her 
enormous debt. If the produce of the taxes continue to fall off, 
this sum may be still further diminished, or it may altogether 
disappear. Such are the effects already produced on the finan- 
ces of the country, by the depression of commerce and agricul- 
ture. We do not of course vouch for the perfect accuracy of 
the preceding calculations; nor is this of great moment, seeing 
that an arithmetical error of even 2 of 3 millions could little affect 
the political result, 

In this situation of affairs, the great point for inquiry is, 
whether there exist any means of supplying this alarming defi- 
ciency in the * see revenue, and whether any system is to be 
proposed to Parliament for that purpose. gs this last 
question, we have no information whatever. But if, in place 
of idle conjectures on the actual plans of Government, we come 
to consider generally the course which policy prescribes, there 
can be but one opinion on the subject. When the income of 
an individual falls off, he either contrives to increase it, or he 
retrenches his expense ; or, rejecting this prudent alternative, 
he becomes bankrupt. The same principle applies to Go- 
vernment.. If the income of the country is unequal to its exe 
penditure—if it cannot be increased, and if its rulers will not 
limit their expenses, national bankruptcy must be the conse- 
quence. ‘The public revenue is derived from taxes ; and, that 
taxes cannot be increased, was sufficiently proved, when the 

eople rejected the proposed continuance of the property-tax. 
faxation, in this country, has indeed reached its natural li- 
mit; and if the existing taxes require to be enforced by the 
compulsory process of the law, it is not likely that an addi- 
tional revenue would be derived from new impositions. Re- 
lief must therefore be sought in a reduction of expense; and 
if the unsparing hand of economy and reform were to be car- 
ried through all the departments of the public service, loppin 

off, without mercy, every useless expense, great resources wou 

unquestionably be found. If, at the same time, ro longer em- 
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broiling ourselves in the quarrels of the Continent, we should 
resolve to reduce, or altogether to disband, that great military 
force which is upheld for no purpose, either of honour or utili. 
ty to the country, it is possible that the expenditure might be 
brought within the limits of the revenue; and certain it is, 
there is no other course which does not lead direcily to a na- 
tional bankruptcy. Economy is the only fund from which last. 
ing resources can be drawn. By means of loans, indeed, we 
may support, for some time longer, the present system of la- 
vish expenditure. But if we borrow in time of peace, when 
do we mean to pay? The real state of our affairs cannot be 
altered by the aid of loans, seeing that a loan is merely a tem- 
porary expedient, which delays the evil that it cannot prevent, 
and, in our present circumstances, it can only be regarded as 
affording a short respite from destruction. It is, as it were, the 
swelling wave, which buoys up for a moment the stranded ves- 
sel, only to dash her more surely to pieces. on the fatal shore, 
The difficulties of the country, whatever they may be, must be 
calmly inquired into, and fairly met; for, to this point, we must 
eome at last; and the longer we continue the riot of prodigal 
expense, the greater will be our difficulties when the day of ac- 
count comes. 


Art. VI. The Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder. Edited by Georce Frepericx 
Nort, D.D. F.S.A. late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
2 vol. 4to. London, Longman &Co, 1815. 


Tie sight of this publication really startled us; and those who 
are aware that reviewers must read through all the vo- 
fumes of which they give an account, will easily conceive our 
alarm at seeing an old poetical acquaintance, whom we had been 
accustomed to meet in the dimensions of a pamphlet, suddenly 
plumped up toa quarto of near a thousand pages. His com- 
anion, Sir Thomas Wyatt, a personage originally of semewhat 
arger dimensions, follows in equally inordinate condition ;—and 
certainly, to quit our fingers, never had publication a greater 
appearance of bookmaking. We are by no means inclined, 
however, to involve all large and diffuse editions in that term of 
reproach, When an editor, indeed, like old Biffius, takes up 
a dull work for the mere purpose of showing his reading, and 
in a manner perhaps that shows reading and nothing else, there 
can be but one feeling about the matter; and it is still worse when 
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a petty editor falls upon a great author, as the public have seen 
lately, with great scandal, in a swarm of embellished publica- 
tions. There is something, also, exceedingly repulsive, when 
commentators, who possess a certain share of ability, have little 
more than a commonplace notion of their author; as was the 
case with Steevens and others, who, in the midst of their ridicu- 
lous airs of homage to Shakspeare, and irritability with each 
other, evidently thought that he and they were entitled to pretty 
nearly equal shares in reputation. Steevens himself, the best of 
them all, would have convinced us he knew nothing of the poet, 
if he had only left that single opinion on record, in which he pro- 
nounces the sonnets of Shakspeare worth nothing. He had ne- 
ver heard Garrick, we suppose, recite them. 

But provided the enthusiasm be real, and the notes and other 
offices of editorship to the purpose, it is only doing justice to 
a great author to ibastrete and make as much of him as possible. 
There are some readers, it is true, who will want nothing but 
the plain text; and this, of course, is the best way of printing, 
generally speaking, on many obvious accounts. But the most 
attentive readers, if not absolutely fond, are apt to go along the 
text with a comparatively careless eye, content with the most 
prominent or sparkling passages. In this way, we are seldom 
or never sensible of all an author’s intentions; and do not, as 
the phrase is, fetch him out properly. Our learning may be 
good, but our taste wants an excitement now and then; or, 
which is more usual, our taste may be sufficiently on the alert, 
but may lose something for want of learning. In such cases, 
it is well to have the elaborate edition at hand to assist us; 
nor would the deepest poetical readers be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge their obli ations to such editors as Tyrwhitt, Up- 
ton, and Warton. The light they let in upon the obscurities 
or scholarship of their authors, is sure to fall upon something 
valuable. Again, this anxiety to do justice to the poet's 
thoughts, helps to do justice to hisgreputation. It diffuses 
it;—keeps up his importance with such as might be apt to 
lose sight of it;—and serves to maintain a proper share of 
the attention of Society to matters purely intellectual, and to 
the finer parts of glory and enjoyment. We met the other day 
with a separate oes written upon a single passage in Dante. 
Italy abounds in these pieces of homage : which, next to native 
disposition, are among the causes as well as effects of that en- 
thusiasm for the arts of peace, which enabled her to assume the 
reins of intellectual empire when she lost the others, and to 
keep up for centuries the = and ancient idea of the poetical 
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character, as something partaking of divinity, served with mu- 

sic, and surmounted with laurel. 

For one of the quartos, therefore, here presented us, which 
contains the works of the Earl of Surrey, we are not only in- 
clined to make every allowance, but to muster up every thing 
favourable. The Noble poet, to be sure, as introduced to 
us by the Reverend Editor, is not more than a fifth part of 
himself,—his works just occupying that portion of the book; 
but Dr. Nott is an deme scholar, who has haunted the plea- 
santest tracks of poetry ; and he has given his notes and other 
additions such a colouring of the southern, that, what with the 
interesting events of his author’s life, and the more romantic 
fables related of him, the accomplished Earl presents much such 
a figure in his literary dress, as he does in the engraving from 
Holbein at the frontispiece, where he stands, gallant and grace- 
ful, with his dropping feather, throwing open a most enormous 
mantle. 

With respect to the other quarto, containing the works of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the case is very different; and, unfortunately, 
the credit Dr. Nott might have procured, as an unostentatious 
enthusiast for great genius, on the strength of his first volume, 
he is in danger of losing, from the unwarrantable zeal for pro- 
portion which he has exhibited in his second. There is this 
os reason why the two quartos should not at all have resem- 

led each other in size ;—the merits of the authors are quite 
disproportionate.—-Sir Thomas Wyatt was a man of wit, a 
shrewd observer, a subtle politician; but, in no true sense of 
the word, was he a poet; and as our object, and indeed the os- 
tensible object of Dr. Nott’s work, is to consider pocts and poet- 
ry, we shall here take our leave of him at once. 

The original matter furnished by the Editor in the first vo- 
lume consists chiefly of Memoirs of the Earl, a Dissertation on 
the State of English Poetry before the Sixteenth Century, Me- 
meirs of Surrey’s —— son, the unfortunate Earl of North- 
ampton, ‘and a great of Notes; those on the poems alone, 
as the author confesses, bitte ‘ equal, in point of bulk, to the 
Poems themselves,’ or rather, to speak more correctly, a good 
deal bulkier, especially considering that the Poems are printed 
in a wide and large type, and the Slotes in the reverse. 


The Memoirs are certainly the best, that is to say, the fullest. 
and most satisfactory, that have appeared. Itis a pity, however, 
that with the exception, we believe, of slight reference, in a note 
towards the end of the work, he has taken no notice of some fel- 
low-labourers, such as Mr. Park and Mr. Chalmers ; especially 
as the latter has net been slow to make his acknowledgments 
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for a discovery respecting Surrey’s wife, which the Doctor com-. 
municated to him.* The absence of the names of these, gentle- 
men leaves the reader to conclude that the learned editor.was 
the first to notice some circumstances and errors connected with 
the poet’s biography, which were certainly mentioned before him, 
His researches, it is truc, have been proportionate to the mag- 
nitude of his work ; and he may have a aware of the matters 
in question as early as any one else. But we need not dwell 
upon the propriety of these acknowledgments, especially ina 
writer who comes before us for the avowed purpose of establish- 
ing facts and systems, and who is even fond .of expressing his 
sense of the scrupulous. He not only takes pains to let us inte 
his notions of the ro geno on points of confession, and to record 
his obligations to the possessors of libraries,—obligations which 
he is at the same time ‘ fully sensible he owes to therespect which 
was paid to Him (the Prince Regent) who had been pleased to, 
direct, and had graciously condescended to patronize the work,’ 
—but thinks fit to foaitode his Preface by stating, that, ‘ he may 
be told by some of severer judgment, that there are higher ex- 
ertions of mind than those which have polite literature and 

etry for their object. But he trusts he shall have to plead, in 
fis defence, that all his inquiries have had truth for their object ; 
and that he has endeavoured to show, that a taste for polite li- 
terature and poetry is to be encouraged, only so far as it pro- 
motes the cause of virtue, by promoting intellectual improve- 
ment, and is compatible with religion.’ hat the Doctor thinks 
this defence of his studies necessary, will perhaps give the reader 
too low an opinion of his qualifications for them. Something is 
to be allowed to professional fancies :—only it is curious to see 
how little these sort of graces before meat deceive any body; 
and what strange compliments these apologizers pay to their re~ 
verend censors, by thinking it requisite to excuse themselves, 
whenever they set about any thing pleasurable. But we will 
not perplex Dr. Nott with our humanities , and really think, that 
with the memories of Bishops Hurd and Percy before him, he 
may make himself quite easy ; and admire poetry, or the green 
fields, or any other delightful gift of Providence, without begging 
pardon of the Polyglott. 


The life of the Noble poet divested of the fables with which 
t 


it has been adorned, and the refutation of them, is still chival- 
rous and interesting; and may be summed up as follows.— 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, son of Thomas, third .Duke 


* See Park’s Edition of the Royal and Noble Authors; and the Life 
of the Earl of Surrey, in Mr. Chalmers’s English Poets. 
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of Norfolk, was born about the year 1516. He passed his boy- 

hood at his father’s house in the country, and there also receiy- 

ed his education, which is supposed to have been finished at 

fifteen. Education began Pn in those days than at present, 

and was highly useful in consequence; not, however, as Dr, 

Nott thinks, because the activity with which it was pursued was 

‘ beneficial to the expansion of the intellect,’ but because it com- 

bined a variety of accomplishments and bodily exercises, which 

were at once interesting to young minds, and beneficial to the 

expansion of their limbs. ‘They made due progress towards the 

powers, without anticipating the gravity, of manhood. They 
were not, almost at the same time that they lived on their mo- 
ther’s milk, let into the mechanical principles of motion—nor 
otherwise over-lectured and over-informed, during childhood ; 

nor afterwards imprisoned in the mathematics, and taught most 
what they would least have to practise. According to a curious 
old passage, extracted by Dr. Nott from Hardinge’s Chronicle, 
they began very early with languages and manners ; from ten to 
twelve were taught dancing and music, and to ‘ speak of gen- 
tleness ;? then scoured the fields as sportsmen ; at sixteen were’ 
practised in mock-battles—jousting, and breaking and riding 
the war-hdorse ; and at seventeen or eighteen were reckoned fit 
to entert he world, and be intrusted with the duties of men.— 
It is rather too soon, however, to enter into dissertations, and we 
willingly resume our narrative. 

It is manifest from Surrey’s poems, that he passed some por- 
tion of his youth at Windsor, in company with the Duke of 
Richmond, a natural son of the King,—but it is not known 
when or how long; neither is it understood to what university 
he went, or whethor, indeed, he went to any atall. If any, it 
is supposed he must have gone to Cambridge, as he was after- 
wards its High Steward, a circumstance first noticed by Dr, 
Nott. In February 1532, when about sixteen, he was contract- 
ed, perhaps married, to Lady Frances Vere, daughter, of the 
Earl of Oxford; though, from the customs of those times, it 
does not follow that he immediately lived with his wife.— 
‘Towards the close of the same year, he attended, amongst 
other nobility, at the celebrated interview hetween Henry and 
Francis; and thus seems to have made his first appearance 
in life’at the Field of the Cloth of Gold,—a striking debut for 
a young poet and cavalier, From this time forward, indecd, 
he seems always to have been among the first performers 
on oceasions of royal ceremony, whether ‘cheerful or other- 
wise. He was at the burial, for instance, of Jane Seymour; 
and, what is not so reconcileable to one’s imagination, sat ue 
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der his father during the trial of his unfortunate cousin Anne 
Boleyn. He lost, soon after that event, his young friend Rich- 
naa of whom he continued for years to speak with great'ten- 
derness. In 1540 he shone with great brillianey at the jousts 
and tournaments that were given in honour of the King’s mar- 
riage with Anne of Cleves; on which occasion the Royal Blue- 
beard, who really had a taste for magnificence, was so pleased, 
that he dismissed the combatants with considerable presents. 
At the close of’ the same year, the Earl appears to have first en- 
tered upon active public life, being sent 4s Commissioner to the 
English possessions on the coast of France, to see that they 
were safe against some threatened attacks. With the exception 
of his being made a Knight of the Garter, a greater honour-in 
those days than now, we hear nothing further of him till 1542, 
when he fell into temporary disgrace, and was committed suc- 
cessively to the Fleet and to Windsor Castle, in consequence of 
aviolent private quarrel withone John-a-Leigh. Dr. Nott, upon 
grounds which he thinks ‘not totally fanciful,’ imagines this gen- 
tleman tohave been a rival of the Earl’s in love; but, be this as it 
may, the latter appears to have beenin the wrong, and expressed 
his sorrow to the Privy Council for what he attributes to the un- 
bridled heat of youth; though, by the way, Master John-a- 
Leigh himself seems to have been sufficiently touchy; for Dr. 
Nott, five years afterwards, finds him committed to the same 
place; from which he has scarcely got out, and upon a bond 
too of 2000/. for his future good behaviour, when he is committed 
again. The King and Court, however, though Surrey was pun- 
ished, do not seem to have cared long about the offence; for it 
was in the same year that he held a principal command under his 
father, in the campaign against Scotland. 

On his return from this expedition, he again got into trouble 
and imprisonment. There were twocharges against-him; one for 
having eaten fleshin Lent, notwithstanding the Royal prohibition. 
From this he cleared himself by producing a license, though 
he acknowledged he had committed the meals rather too open- 
ly. The other was of a more extraordinary nature, and pro- 
diced from him as singular a defence. He was accused of 
walking about the city at midnight, in a disorderly manner, 
breaking windows with a cross-bow. The reader will be pre- 
pared to regard this as a frolic of youth: But, according to 
Surrey’s defence before the Council, it was misdemeanour of 
a very staid and contemplative description. Healloweditmight 
be misconstrued; but ‘it grieved me, my Lords,’ said he, 
‘ to see the licentious manners of the citizens of Londons They 
‘ resembled the manners of Papal Rome in her corruptest state, 
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‘ and not that of a Christian communion. Was | to suffer these 

‘unhappy men to perish without warning ?—That, commen ¢ha- 
‘ rity forbade. The remontrances of their spiritual pastors had 
* been urged, I knew, in vain. I therefore went at midnight 
* through the streets, and shot from my cross-bow at their win- 
‘dows, that the stones, passing noiseless through the air, and 
‘ breaking in suddenly upon their guilty society, might remind 
‘them of the suddenness of that punishment which the Scrip- 
‘ture tells us Divine Justice will inflict on impenitent sinners, 
‘and so lead them to a xeformation of manners.’ 

This defence, as Dr. Nott observes, was not likely to be the 
better received at this particular juncture, on account of its 

lancing at the friends of popery ;—and accordingly the Noble 

arl, with his companions, was committed to the Fleet. The 
Doctor, however, thinks the defence sincere,—regarding the 
whole business as only one instance, among many, of his ro- 
mantic turn of mind. It may have been so; nor do we mean 
to question the veracity of the chivalrous poet ; though his com- 
panions, by stoutly denying the charge about the bows, cannot 
readily be supposed to have partaken of his devout intentions: 
and really, in times when forlicksome maskers used:to go about 
in the intervals between sprightly campaigns, it is probable that 
the citizens were too much accustomed to have their windows 
broken, to look upon the visitation as supernatural. 

Surrey’s imprisonments do not appear to have been of long du- 
tation. Inthesummer of the same year, he again went to France, 
and commenced that active part in the campaigns there, in which 
the short remainder of his life was chiefly occupied. He was first 
a volunteer at the siege of Landrecy,—then marshal of the arm 
at that of Montreuil, where he was wounded, and from whic 
place he conducted the retreat,—and was subsequently appointed 
commander at Guisnes,—and finally at Boulogne. His fortune, 
on these occasions, was various. He lost a battle, with inferior 
numbers, against the Mareschal de Biez; but the retreat from 
Montreuil is said to have been conducted in a manner that did 
credit to his soldiership; and hiscourage andardour were always 
unquestionable, ‘The loss of the battle is supposed to have rais- 
ed the ill blood of Henry against him; and, although he was 
continued in command, the supposition is probably well-found- 
ed, as one of the King’s favourite captains had fallen on the oc- 
casion, and he had evidently set his heart upon doing brilliant 
things inthis war with France. To say the truth, the wars 
along the opposite line of coast have ever seemed destined to be 
annoying to our spirit. They have not been very splendid on 
either side ; but the English, in particular, seem generally to 
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have fought to disadvantage. The mean tragedy contemplated 
by Edward the Third at Calais, the panic of Surrey’s troops, and 
commencement of his misfortunes, the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
the'routs at Dunkirk and the Helder, and the rottings at Wat. 
cheren,—these are events, various, it is true, in their interest, aad 
exciting very different associations ; but all of them such as an 
Englishman no sooner records, than he hastens to forget. 
Surrey was continued in his command for three months, and 
then superseded in it by one of his personal enemies, Lord Gray, 
while another, the Earl of Hertford, was appointed Lieutenant- 
General of the’English pale at large. The latter proceeding 
appears to have Senne his special indignation. The Sey- 
mours, a new, aspiring family, connected with the King by mar- 
riage, are said to have been jealous of the Howards, who had 
possessed a similar advantage, and were so much their supe- 
rior in accomplishments. Surrey, on the present occasion, 
spoke of Hertford with great bitterness, and ‘ incautiously pro- 
mised himself revenge in a new reign. It is easy to imagine 
what would be the effect of words like these, carried ‘first to the 
favourite, and by the favourite to a pampered and violent Mo- 
narch, full of self-will and increasing infirmities. Somer was 
once more committed prisoner to Windsor Castle; and though 
he. was not kept there more than a week or two, and even as- 
sisted in the ensuing month of August at the ceremonies that 
took place in the ratification of peace, it is difficult to believe 
with his Editor that the King on that account entertained no 
resentment... It was but the December following, that Surre 
was committed for the fifth and the last time in his life to a pri- 
son, from which he issued only to go to the scaffold: And the 
charge, on which he suffered death, was so frivolous, that it can 
onl considered as a pretext, and that a very impatient and 
defying one, for giving vent to a series of heart-burnings. He 
was accused of high treason, for quartering a part of the Royal 
arms with those of the Howards; and yet he proved on hi 
trial, that he had not only the license of the,heralds-for doing 
so, but that ‘his ancestors had done it for a long time, and that 


he had constantly borne the quartering in the presence of Henry 

himself. These proofs, however, were of no avail before 

Royal slaves, and judges who were personal enemies. The Duke 

of Norfolk had been committed to prison the same day, on some 

vague, separate charges of disaffection ; and finally mse ow with 
e 


his life by the tyrant’s own death, The moment that the Duke 
and his son were committed,depositions against them were taken; 
and of the four persons who came forward for this purpose, one 
was Sir Edward Knivett, a man whom Surrey had. once saved 
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from the loss of his land,—another, Mrs, Holland, a mistress of 
,the Duke’s,on whom he had lavished wealth and attention,and, 
last, the Dutchess of. Richmond, the daughter of one prisoner, 
and sister of the other! The chief points of accusation were— 
That he was fond of the company of foreigners, and entertained 
Italian servants, whom ‘ some suspected to be spies ;? and that, 
instead of a Duke’s coronet, he wore on his arms ‘ what seemed 
much like a close crown,’ and a cipher, ‘ which she. took to be 
the King’s cipher, H. R.’ , It does not appear that evidence was 
afterwards produced on the trial, nor what was Surrey’s defence. 
Nor does it.signify. It only saves us from more disgust... It is 
sufficient to know what the depositions are, and who made them, 
that Hertford received them,—and that the verdict and subse- 
quent indictment rested solely on the quartering of the arms, 
He was sent back to the Tower, anda few hove afterwards brought 
to the block, on the 21st January 1547, and about the 31st year 
ofhis age. _Were we superstitious, we should sometimes be in- 
clined, to think that it was the fate of a certain gracefulness of 
character, personal and intellectual, to meet with an early death ; 
as if Semaine would keep its image with us always young, 
* lovely to the last ; 
Extingnished, not decayed.’ 

Surrey, we.see, died at thirty-one ; Raphael died at thirty- 
seven; and Sir Philip Sidney at thirty-two. Yet Ariosto sevich 
eda good age; and Alfred lived long enough to surmount our 
idea of him, as. the accomplished young soldier and musician ; 
and holds his place in our memories as a bearded sage. 

But to:return.—Dr.. Nott thinks that the downfal’ of Surrey 
was entirely the work of ‘his jealous enemies ; ahd that Hen- 
ry had Jittke or no voice in the matter, on account of his 
great infirmities. ‘In appears from Holinshed, whom he quotes, 
that onthe very day of Surrey’s trial, he was ‘ lying in the ex- 
tremities of death, which actually took place a few days after 
the Earl’s; and he thinks it not impossible that advantage 
might have been taken of the King’s condition, to’ turn the 
royal signature to account, as for a long time past he had been 
so unwieldy as to be obliged to make use ofa stamp.’ He allows, 
however, that Raleigh, a ‘ high authority,’ attributes the death 
of Surrey to Henry’s tyrannical disposition, and” the fears 
which he is supposed to have entertained lest Surrey should 
disturb the succe$sion, restore Popery, and effect a, match be- 
tween himself andthe Princess Mary: And we think there are 
good grounds for that opinion, Surrey had not succeeded, as 
Henry wished, in France ;—he had Jost in battle one of the 
King’s favourites, and was opposed to’ others flourishing at 
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Court ;—his temper was hot, and ‘his expressions had been un- 
uarded ;—there are even passages in his poems, which Dr. 
Rott has somehow or other overlooked, but which Henry could 
hardly fail of applying to himself: And, besides,all this, he was 
in full possession of youth, gracefulness, reputation for virtue, 
and all those other advantages, which the King, in his old age, 
and after such a life as he had led, was most likely to envy :' And 
as to his apparent disinclination to Popery, and his already hav- 
ing a wife, it is surprising, that any man, with the least knowledge 
of history or courts, can suppose, that the King would be made 
easy by such considerations, and not conclude that others could 
do as he had done himself,—change their religious tenets, and 
divorce their wives. Few kings can put up with opposition of 
any sort, and to Henry it was in every respect an outrageous 
provocation ;—it offended his vanity as a reasoner, his disposi- 
tion as a long-indulged sensualist, his temper and prejudices as 
amonarch, It was a crime to put his pampered despotism to 
an uneasiness, however unwillingly. In other words, he was mad 
with an absolute power,—with the ability of indulging his self- 
will ;—a better way of exercising charity towards Rime than Dr. 
Nott’s quotation about ‘ kings bearing all.’ Nor are we merely 
using phrases and metaphors. We are persuaded, that an ex- 
cess of power literally tends to render Princes insane ; that is 
to say, it overdoes itself, and puts them at the mercy of all their 
impulses ; and we have no doubt that such was the case with the 
Roman Emperors, who cut such portentous figures in Suetonius 
and Tacitus. Nero himself began well ;—it was only the excess 
of indulgence that rendered his wants dreadful, and his self-will 
too much for human nature. Thus even Nero becomes pitiable 
in the eyes of his fellow-men; nor can we imagine, without commi- 
seration, as well as horror, the dying condition of Henry, bloat- 
ed, fevered, and helpless, with his passions still tormenting him, 
—and not a servant, till the last moment, who could venture to 
tell him he must die. 
Thus was cut off, gallant and guiltless, the most accomplished 

man of his age. Dr. Nott tells us, that— 


‘ He was somewhat small of stature, but excellently made ; strong 
and active, and able to endure labour and fatigue. His eye was dark 
and piercing; his countenance composed and thoughtful; which 
gave him the appearance of being somewhat older than he was. In 
his mode of living be was sumptuous and magnificent; splendid 
in his apparel, and profuse in his expenses; not from any idle love of 
extravagance, but from a sense of what he thought due to his bigh 
sank and station in life, The same principle led him to frequent the 
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he found it.? He took into his service the once’ admired Court 
Poet, Churchyard; and gave a handsome pension, and a plate 
in his establishment as physician, to the celebrated scholar, Ha- 
drian Junius. Of his friend Wyatt, and his poetical talents, he 
has“€xpressed the highest admiration; and though he clearly left 
him far behind, pronounces him just approachable, and never to 
be ‘hit.’ The truths, that where genius and generosity are at 
their height, the love of superiority is a secondary thing to the 
enjoyment of the talent itself, and to the love of it wherever it 
appears. Inother words, wise men feel, that wisdom abstract- 
edly is a poor and doubtful business, compared with whatis hap- 
py and amiable, 

Of the more private life of Surrey, it is not easy to speak. 
That ‘he was liberal to his servants’ may well be pi ota ; 
and he seems to have been attached to his father, though there 
may have been little coolnesses between them occasionally. The 
—y passage worth mention in his Letters, which are political, 
and chiefly written from France, is to that effect. Itis very 
spirited and characteristic. Repelling a charge of corruption 
brought against him by Lord Gray, he says, ‘ In his so saying, 
he can have-none honour, for there be in Boulogne too many 
witnesses that Henry of Surrey was never for rm bes} profect 
(profit) corrupted ; nor never yet bribe closed his hand; which 
lesson I learned from my father; and wish to succeed him therein, 
as inthe rest.’ (Poems and Letters, p. 230.) 

Dr. Nott is pleased to suppose, that he was faithful and affec, 
tionate to his wife—of which, though we have no wish to dis- 
pute it, there is certainly no evidence. His family, at least, 
does not seem to have been a well-tempered and happy one ; 
and the example of his parents, it must be admitted, was not 
edifying. The Duke of Norfolk, who, by the way, had his 
sovereign’s example before his'eyes, treated his wife with little 
consideration; and, whether she was amiable or not, his con- 
duct appears to have been most unjustifiable ; for he not only 
lived apart from her (which, considering’ their respective na- 
tures, may have been as well for both), but he gave a woman of 
her rank the paltry annual pittance of two hundred pounds. It 
is to complain in that point, that she wrote the letters that Dr. 
Nott has published, to Cromwell-the minister;—and a most un- 
seemly story he has let us into. We have already mentioned 
the Mrs. Holland who came forward, after all the Duke’s lavish 
attention, to swear away his life. This lady, the sister of his 
secretary, the Dutchess openly complains of as the Duke's 
mistress, calling her, ina style hee too plainly exhibits her own 
temper, ‘ that harlot Bess Helland,’ ‘ that quean,? and ‘ thut 
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drab.’ She even says, that the ‘ harlots,’? meaning, it seems, 
some other women in the Duke’s house, ‘ bound her, and pin- 
nacled her, and sat on her breast till she spit blood, and all for 
speaking against the woman in the Court, Bess Holland.’ .For 
this, and because she would not suffer the ‘ harlots’ .to remain 
in the house, she says the Duke put her out herself; and she 
also accuses him of having, on one occasion, ‘ drawn her out 
of bed by the hair, while in childbed, and wounded her in the 
head with his dagger,—a charge which he denies with great bit- 
terness, in a letter to the same minister, and which he says shall 
always keep him apart from her, tillshe acknowledges it to be 
a wilful falsehood. She seems, however, to have had no desire 
to return; and the whole story is perhaps explained by a fact 
of which she informs us,—that she was married to him witha 
prepossession for another; to whom she was even about to be 
married; and was, besides, only ‘ fifteen years of age, while the 
Duke was nearly forty.’ 

But, even in Dr. Nott’s opinion, Surrey had a passion for 
another person, during the life of his Countess. This is the 
old story of the Fair Geraldine, which is connected with some 
-other doubtful incidents in the, poet’s life, and which, as the 
whole is at best of an apocryphal nature, the Doctor bas very 
properly considered by itself. Few readers of poetical biogra- 
phy need be iene, that, till of late years, the life of Lord 
Surrey hada very romantic air. We have been told in prose 
as well as in verse, that he was desperately in love with a second 
Laura of the above name; that in the course of certain travels 
in Italy, he was shown by Cornelius Agrippa, in a mirror, the 
figure of his absent mistress, reclining languidly on a couch, 
and reading one of his love-sonnets by a waxen taper; and 
that, doubly inflamed by this magical puzzle of his goddess, 
he hastened to Florence,.the original seat of her ancestors, 
and main object of his journey, and there, in the highest 
style of chivalry, proclaimed the pecrlessness of his lady’s 
beauty, and victoriously maintained it against all comers. This 
story was repeated, after Anthony Wood, by Horace Walpole, 
and Warton,—both of them lovers of the marvellous, and 
more inclined to discover what was to their taste, than to 
prove what was not. Mr. Park, we believe, was the first to 
suggest that the whole account of the travels was an inven- 
tion taken from an old novel, called the Life of Jack Mil- 
ton. Mr. Chalmers, in his Life of the Earl, in the late edition 
of the English poets, followed up the suggestion, and proved, 
by dates and other evidences, that there was no probable ground 
for believing them; and Dr. Nott has, at last, by finishing this 
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rocess, completely settled the matter, at Jeast to our satisfaction. 

he existence, however, of Geraldine, and of the Noble poet’s 
love for her, nobody, we believe, has doubted. Surrey married 
young, and has certainly written a great many love-verses to 
somebody with whom he was not in the habit of living. ‘There 
is one particular sonnet too, in which he describes the Italian 
lineage of a lady whom he calls Geraldine, and the places and cir- 
cumstances in which she engaged his affections; and Dr, Nott 
has satisfied us of the extreme probability, to say the least, that 
she was daughter, as Walpole thought, of one of the Earls of 
Kildare, who wa’ supposed to be descended from the Geraldi of 
Florence.’ He has also informed us of one or two curious little 
facts in corroboration of this opinion ;—first, that the Geraldi 
were sometimes actually called Geraldines ;—and second, that 
they were indiscriminately called Fitz-Gerald and Garret—by 
which name also she is mentioned in one of the poems. 

Ifall this, however, were held as certain, it would still remain 
to be proved, that there was any serious attachment between this 
lady and the Noble poet. The fact is, there is no evidence to 
prove that any of the verses were addressed to Geraldine, ex- 
cept the sonnet before mentioned ; and from dates and other 
circumstances, there seems great probability in the suggestion of 
Mr. Chalmers, who, however little qualified to judge of the works 
of poets, is generally acute enough in matters relating to their 
biography. He conjectures that the sonnet was ‘ one of the 
author’s earliest productions addressed to Geraldine, a mere 
child, by one who was only not a child, as an effor: of youthful 
gallantry in one of his interviews with her at Mersdon.’ It even 
remains to be proved, after all, that the amatory pieces, or most 
of them, were addressed to a real person ; and that Surrey was 
not often fancying himself in the situation, as well as imitating 
the poetry, of his master Petrarch. The truth, however, we 
suspect to be this ;—that Surrey, though he does not always. al- 
lude to the actual circumstances of it in his verses, had really 
an attachment somewhere ;—that it was not so Platonic as his 
Editor thinks, or as he perhaps thought himself ;—and finally, 
that the lady, whether it was Platonic or not, or whether or not 
he deserved to be loved, did not return it. 

Be this as it may, one thing more may be added to the me- 
lancholy certainties of Surrey’s life—that he was not happy. If 
his temper was too warm and high, he appears to have suflered 
oa for it. He was most likely one of those ardent spirits, 
who leap into life with the highest anticipations of success and 
enjoyment, and are proportionately staggered with disap- 
pointment. A vein of melancholy runs through almost. all his 
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pieces; and, though he died young, we find this proud heart 
melting in an unhappy passion, and at last bleeding away in Pe- 
nitential Psalms. Yet Providence has dealt equally with us. 
What énjoyments he had were suited to him, and may have 
been great. He had a taste for splendour, and could indulge it : 
He enjoyed music and the arts; had the reputation of being the 
most accomplished knight of his age; and, finally, he was a 
poet,—and if he could not forget his griefs, could turn them into 
a source of comparative pleasure, and refresh himself under the 
sacred shadow of the laurel. 

And here we come to the works of the poet.—All that are ex; 
tant are in verse, and may be found in the late edition of the 
English Poets, as well as in the publication before us. Two 
other pieces,consisting of a Book of Elegant Epistles,and a trans- 
lation of Boccaccio’s ieeebeteny Epistle to Pinus on his Exile, 
appear to have been in prose, and remain undiscovered. The 
Poems, however, have hitherto wanted notes ; and Dr. Nott has 
supplied a great body of them, consisting chiefly of parallel pas- 
sages from the Italian, and verbal elucidations. We have ex- 
pressed our good opinion of this sort of service to books of 
acknowledged excellence ; and Dr. Nott is here seen to more ad- 
vantage than in any other part of his edition. He is at no time 
indeed profound, especially in his general remarks on men and 
things ; neither does he push his knowledge of the author’s merit 
to any very triumphant extent; but he sation? shows him- 
self an elegant scholar, and a lover of poetry ; and if he has not 
relish enough to be able to show us truly why he relishes, has 
enough to select the best pieces for preference. Of the particu- 
lar object of his Dissertation we shall speak by and by. What 
the reader would principally miss, perhaps, in his criticism, is 
the want of a summary of his author’s merits. He has said a 
great deal of them in commonplace terms of panegyric ;—bui 
there is no specification of their amount—no distinct portrait 
of him as a poet, his features and character; and the con- 
sequence is, that the reader may fancy he is about to be intro- 
duced to one of the greatest poets that ever lived, and so be af- 
terwards inclined not to do him justice. 

The chief merit of the Earl of Surrey as a poet, is, that he 
was a light ina dark age ;—and it is this which gives him con- 
sequence enough for a large edition. But his light has also, to 
a certain extent, a natural beauty of its own ; and it is this that 
makes him readable for his own sake. At the same time, we 
are pretty confident, that, taken altogether, he will never gei 
outof the sphere of the poetical student. He will be admired 
fn extract, and eminently deserves to be so—but no fur- 
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ther; and this will ever be, and ever must be, the fate of those 
men of genius, who have not written much that is good ;—whose 
subjects are of too particular a nature, to be generally interest- 
ing ; and who want, above all, that select spirit of taste, which is 
the salt of all writing, and will alone preserve it for posterity at 
large. PoSterity is a very rich and idle personage, who abounds 
in literary possessions, and will not take the trouble to like a 
man upon the strength of contrast with his age; or to rake after 
a few pearls in his dust. 

Of Surrey’s merit, as a writer and fixer of the language and 
versification, which Dr. Nott has exaggerated, but which was 
undoubtedly great, we shall speak, when we notice the Disser- 
tation. Surrey stood in the long; dark gap, between Chaucer 
and the time of Elizabeth. Not comparable with that great 
master, or with the men of the latter age, who were a thron 
of demigods in poetry, and deserved, if ever humanity dike 
the title of Sentient Beings, he had nevertheless a real poeti- 
cal talent, though more on the side of reflection than feeling, 
and of feeling than fancy. He has left but little; and that 
little consists chiefly of amatory lyrics, of which the general 
strain is at the same time metaphysical. His mastef, in fact, 
was Petrarch; and living in a diplomatic, polemical, crafty 
age, when subtlety was preferred before genius, his natural 
taste, not strong enough to peep through the obstacle, was hin- 
dered from perceiving that he helt have copied only what 
was universally pleasing; and that Petrarch’s Metaphysics were 
only justified by the length of his works, as well as of his pas- 
sion. It allowed him to turn the one idea, upon which his 
thoughts were perpetually employed, into a thousand shapes.— 
He might exhaust Art, because he also exhausted Nature. The 
result was as we have stated. The greater part of the Noble 
poet’s lyrics consist of no very profound reflections—and are 
not free from conceits—nor even from common-place, allowing 
for the earliness of his appearance. Now and then, however, 
comes a burst of Nature, like sunshine. His style, too, is suc- 
cinct and animated, with an air of the grace and conscious 
power of rank about it;—and it must be mentioned, to the honour 
of his natural genius, that his best pieces are decidedly those 
in which he has trusted to his own feelings, and described his 
own situations. Adversity evidently assisted his powers, as it 
has done those of other poets. It took him out of the com- 
mon-places and self-satisfaction of ordinary success; subjected 
his proud spirit to a variety of tender impressions ; and, in 
short, made him think and feel to tenfold purpose. Thus he 
became supereminent in his own age—was admired by the 
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greater men of the next—and has not only a right, on every 
account, to a place in bodies of English Poetry, but has fea- 
tures which are still worth our regard, and tones which come 
natural to our ears. We must catch his lute at intervals,—and 
then we may still imagine the graceful and gallant being who 
played on it. 

We have already observed, that the whole of Surrey’s com- 
positions amount to little. The specimens we are about to 
give, will include a good. part of what is excellent; so that the 
reader may have before him the essence of the Poet’s works as 
well as life. We will commence with a sample of his inferior 
manner, which will instance what we have been saying. It is 


written in the ballad measure, which we afterwards split into Ve 
stanzas. 


* Such wayward ways hath Love,” that most part in discord 
Our wills do stand, whereby our hearts “ but seldom do accord. 
Deceit is his delight,’ and to beguile and mock 
The simple hearts which he doth strike “ with froward, diverse 
stroke. 
He causeth th’ one to rage’ with golden burning dart ; 
And doth allay with leaden cold” again the t’other’s heart. 
Hot gleams of burning fire” and easy sparks of flame 
In balance of unequal weight” he pondereth by aim. 
From easy ford where I’ might wade and pass full well, 
He me withdraws and doth me drive” into a dark deep well.’ 


If the Noble poet had written nothing better than ‘this, he 
would have had no more pretensions to come down to posterity 
than his imitator Turberville, whom Dr. Nott, as well as Mr. 
Chalmers and others, would dandle into life. But after some 
more lines of the same cast, he strikes off into the following spi- 
rited strain. 


‘ I know, and can by wrote” the tale that I would tell, 
But oft the words come forth awry of him that loveth well. 
I know in heat and cold” the lover how he shakes, 
In singing how he can complain,” in sleeping how he wakes ;- 
o languish without ache,” sickless for to consume ; 
A thousand things-for to devise,” resolving all in fume. 
And though he list to see” his lady’s grace full sore, 
Such pleasure as delights his eye’ doth not his health restore.’ 


And in the same piece, after some poor lines again, he becomes 
still more graceful and in earnest. 


‘ I know how love doth rage “ upon a yielden mind, 
How small a net may take and mesh” a heart of gentle kind ; 
With seldom tasted sweet « to season heaps of gall ; 
Revived with a glynt* of grace,» old sorrows to let fall : 


— 
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The hidden trains | know,” and secret snares of love ; 
How soon a look may print a thought,” that never may remove.’ 


The following sonnet is justly called ‘ exquisite’ by Warton; 
and Dr. Nott is right in observing, that Surrey has here sur- 
passed his master Petrarch, of whose sonnet, beginning ‘ Zefiro 
torna,’ it is an imitation. 

‘ The soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings, 

The turtle to her make hath told her tale ; 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs ; 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 
The buck in brake his winter-coat he flings ; 

The fishes flete with new repaired scale ; 
The adder all her slough away she flings ; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ; § § mingles. 

Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale :-— 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 

Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs.’ 

In the lines beginning ‘When summer took in hand,’ there 
fsa pleasant, natural passage, which Dr. Nott perhaps thought 
too simple to notice. The poet is speaking of the freshening 
influence of spring, and inciting himself to go out of the house 
and enjoy it. 

* There shalt thou hear and see” all kinds of birds y-wrought, 

Well tune their voice with warble small,” as nature hath them taught. 

Thus pricked me my lust” the sluggish house to leave, 

And for my health | thought it best « such counsel to receive : 

So on a morrow forth,” unwist of any wight, 

I went to prove how well it would » my heavy burden light ; 

And when I felt the air « so pleasant round about, 

Lord! to myself how glad I was « that I had gotten out.’ 


We cannot think highly of the song ‘ Give pa ye lovers, 
here before ;? though it has been ‘ often quoted as a happy spe- 
cimen of Surrey’s manner, and though Warton, a man of 
undoubted taste, thinks it possesses ‘almost the ease and gal- 
lantry of Waller.’ However, we are bound perhaps, on these 
accounts, to give the greater part of it. 


‘Give place, ye lovers, bere before, 

That spent your boasts and brags in vain ; 
My lady’s beauty passeth more ri 
The best of yours, I dare well say’n, 

Than doth the sun the candle light, 
Or brightest day the darkest night. 
Dde2 
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‘ And thereto hath a troth as just 
As had Penelope the fair ; 

For what she saith ye may it trust, 
As it by writing sealed were : 

And virtues hath she many mo 

Than I with pen have skill to show 


© T could rehearse, if that I would, 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint, 
When she bad lost the perfit mould, 

The like to whom she could not paint ; 
Witb wringing bands how she did cry, 
And what she said, I know'it, I. 

‘1 know she swore with raging mind, 

Her kingdom only set apart, 
There was no loss by law of kind 

That could have gone so near her heart ; 
And this was chiefly all her pain, 

* She could not make the like again.” 


The best, as well as most usual tone of Surrey’s genius, is 
plaintive. There are two pieces which he appears to have writ- 
ten for a lady whose lover was at sea. In the first, which, by 
the nature of the measure, was probably written to some parti- 
cular air, is the following exquisite touch of nature, particular- 
ly calculated to be felt in this country. 

* When other lovers in arms across, 
Rejoice their chief delight, 
Drowned in tears to mourn my loss, 
I stand the bitter night 
In my window, where I may see 
Before the winds how the clouds flee : 
Lo! whata mariner love hath made of me.’ 


In the other piece on the same subject, is a passage of the 
same natural beauty, which will remind the reader of Mr. Camp- 
-bell’s exquisite ballad, the Soldier’s Dream. 


‘ The fearful dreams have » oft times they grieve me so, 
That when I wake, I stand in doubt « if they be true or no. 
Sometime the roaring seas,» me-seems, do grow so high, 
That my dear lord, ay me, alas !v methinks I see him die. 
Another time the same “ doth tell me he is come, 
And playing, where I shall him find,w with T. his little son. 
So forth I go apace » to see that liefsome sight, 
And with a kiss, methinks I say,“ “‘ Now welcome home, my 
** knight ; 
‘¢ Welcome, my sweet, alas!» the stay of my welfare ; 


“Thy presence bringeth forth a truceu betwixt me and my 
“* care.” 
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Then lively doth he look, and salueth me again, 
And eaith, ‘* My dear, how is it now,v that you have all this 
“ pain?” 
Wherewith the heavy cares,w that heaped are in my breast, 
Break forth and me dischargen clean » of all my great unrest: 
But when I me awake,w and find it but a dream, 
The anguish of my former woe « beginneth more extreme ; 
And me tormenteth so,v that uneath may I find 
Some en place wherein to slake« the gnawing of my 
mind. 

In the lines which are supposed to have produced the bitter 
retort from his mistress, is a good description of coquetry, mix- 
ed at the same time with a very tender and touching air of re- 
gret. 

* In silence though I keep w such secrets to myself, 

Yet do I see how she sometime » doth yield a look by stealth, 
As though it seem’d, I wis,” “1 will not lose thee so ;” 
When in her heart so sweet a thought » did never truly grow.’ 

The Epitaph on Clere, which was formerly in Lambeth church» 
isa pleasing specimen of Surrey’s tenderness and compression, 
Clere was a young gentleman who followed him in the wars, 
both as friend and attendant ; and is supposed to have received 
some mortal injury in saving the Earl’s life, 

‘ Norfolk sprung thee, Lambeth holds thee dead, 
Clere, of the county of De Cleremont hight ; 
Within the womb of Ormond’s race thou’rt bred, 
And saw’st thy cousin* crowned in thy sight. * Anne Boleyn, 
Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chase ; 
(Aye,me! while life did last, that league was tender) 
Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kelsal blaze, 
Landrecy burnt, and battered Boulogne render, 
At Montreuil gates, hopeless of all recure, 
Thine Earl, half dead, gave in thy hand his will; 
Which cause did thee this pining death procure, 
Ere summers four times seven thou couldst fulfil. 
Ah, Clere! if love had booted, care, or cost, 
Heaven had not won, nor earth so timely lost.’ 

But the best specimens of the pith and dignity of his grave 
style, are to be found in the pieces on his friend Wyatt. The 
icllowing are the best aa of the longest of them. The il- 
lustration of that subtle and contemplative spirit’s tendency ta 
continual thinking, is exceedingly lively and forcible, 

‘ Wyatt resteth here, that quick could never rest, 

Whose heavenly gifts increased by disdain, : 
And virtue sank the deeper in his breast ; 
Such prefit he of envy could obtaia: 
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Ahead, where wisdom mysteries did frame, 
Whose hammers beat still in that lively brain 
As on a stithy, where some work of fame 
Was daily wrought, to turn to Britain’s gain: 
A visage stern and mild, where both did grow 
Vice to contemn, and virtue to rejoice ; 
Amid great storms, whom grace assured so, 
Tolive upright, and smile in fortune’s choice : 


A hand, that taught what might be said in rhyme, 
That reft Chaucer the glory of bis wit ; 
A mark, the which (unperfected for time) 
Some may approach, but never none shall hit: 
An eye, whose judgment no affect could blind, 
Friends to allure, and foes to reconcile ; 
Whose piercing look did represent a mind 
With virtue fraught, reposed, void of guile : 
A valiant corpse, where force and beauty met.’ 


But of all the authenticated poems of Surrey, the most pleas- 
ing and perfect is that which he wrote during one of his im- 
prisonments in Windsor Castle. . As it consists of recollections 
of his early youth, it has all the graces of his chivalrous spirit 
without the pride. It combines the three best features of hie 
character, personal and poetical ; his tender spirit of friendship, 
his taste for knightly gallantry, and his powers of description. 
We give it entire. 

‘ So cruel prison how could betide, alas! 

As proud Windsor, where I in lust and joy 
With a king’s son my childish years did pass, 
In greater feast than Priam’s sons of Troy. 
Where each sweet place returns a taste full sour; 
The large green courts, where we were wont to hove,* 
‘With eyes cast up unto the maiden’s tower, 
And easy sighs, such as folks draw in love ; 
The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue, 
The dances short, long tales of great delight, 
With words, and looks, that tigers could but rue, 
Where each of us did plead the other’s right ; 
The palm-play,} where despoiled for the game, 
With dazed eyes oft we, by gleams of love, 
Ifave missed the ball, and got sight of our dame, 
To bait her eyes, which kept the leads above. 
The gravelled ground, with sleeves tied on the helm, 
On foaming horse, with swords and friendly hearts. 


ey 


* To loiter about. 1 Tennis. 
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With chear as though one should another whelm, 
Where we here fought, and chased oft with darts ; 
With silver drops the meads yet spread for ruth ; 
In active games of nimbleness and strength, 
Where we did strain, trained with swarms of youth 
Our tender limbs, that yet shot up in length ; 
The secret groves, which oft we made resound 
Of pleasant plaint, of our ladies praise, 
Recording soft what grace each one had found, 
What hope of speed, what dread of long delays ; 
The wild forest, the clothed holts with green ; 
With rains availed, and swift y-breathed horse. 
With cry of hounds, and merry blasts between, 
Where we did chase the fearful hart of force ; * 
The void walls eke that harboured us each night ; 
Wherewith, alas! revive within my heart 
The sweet accord, such sleeps as yet delight, 
The pleasant dreams, the quiet bed of rest, 
The secret thoughts imparted with such trust, 
The wanton talk, the divers change of play, 
The friendship sworn, each promise kept so just,-— 
Wherewith we past the winter nights away. 
And with this thought the blood forsakes the face { 
The tears berain my cheeks-of deadly hue ; 
‘The which as soon as sobbing sighs, alas! 
Up-supped have, thus I my plaint renew : 
‘«‘O place of bliss! renewer of my woes! 
Give me account, where is my noble fere ? 
Whom in thy walls thou didst each night enclose, 
To other lief, but unto me most dear.” 
Echo, alas! that doth my sorrow rue, 
Returns thereto a hollow sound of plaint. 
Thus I alone, where all my freedom grew, 
In prison pine with bondage and restraint ; 
And with remembrance of the greater grief 
To banish the less, I find my chief relief.’ 


The only point in which this poem is inferior to the other 
principal ones of the Noble author is, that the style is not 
so clear and concise; but, like their masters the Italians, 
the poets of that and the subsequent age, paid much more at- 
tention to versification than is apt to be supposed; stretching it, 
indeed, into all its artifices, good and bad; and it is possible 
that Surrey may have intended, by the lax and tangled nature 
of some of these stanzas, to give the whole an air of ‘ careless 





* Game of force is game which is run down. 
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desolation.’ We must not forget to notice, that in this, as in 
most of his other pieces, the Earl has taken some delicate ex- 

ressions from his predecessors, and the reader has seen that 
be copies whole sonnets out of Petrarch; yet it does not appear 
that he made any acknowledgment in so doing. At the same 
time, the charge is by no means exclusively applicable to him. 
It may be brought against all the poets, before and after, till, 
we suppose, reading became too common to leave them unde- 
tected. Chaucer is the only one we are aware of, who makes 
any references to his originals; and, what is curious enough, 
this seems to have been owing to a contrary custom, which of- 
ten affected originals where none existed; so that perhaps an 
acknowledgment, when well founded, was to very doubtful 
purpose. The delightful romancers of Italy pretended they got 
all their materials out of the fabulous history of Archbishop 
Turpin. Cervantes, in mimicking them as well as their heroes, 
refers, with the same gravity, to that illustrious unknown, the 
Cid Hamet Benengeli. Yet it was but the other day that some 
of the largest and best pieces of Chaucer were discovered to be 
borrowed; one of them, the Palamon and Arcite, being taken 
from a poem of Boccaccio’s, almost unknown even in Italy. 
Spenser and Milton borrow from the same country without any 
remorse; and, though it is pleasant to know that all three im- 
proved upon what they borrowed, and though the prevalence of 
the custom relieves them from the worst part of the charge of 
plagiarism, yet it is a proceeding, we confess, we do not well 
understand. The musicians and painters are still greater poach- 
ers; and, what alone would give us a high idea of the intellec- 
tual riches of the nation whom they plunder, their booty is al- 
most all from the same place. ‘lhe musicians have no more 
excuse than the poets for not making their acknowledgment. 
The painters, unluckily, have their apology; for we cannot 
well call upon them to quote a leg,—to hitch a note ona lady’s 
bosom,—or put the turn of a countenance between inverted 
commas. 

There remains one poem to notice, which Dr. Nott thinks 
himself authorized in pronouncing to be Surrey’s, and which, 
if it were really his, might dispute the palm with any we have 
extracted. But we are not of the Doctor’s opinion. We do 
not mean to pronounce the reverse; but it does not strike us 
that the style is like Surrey, as he asserts ; and his chief reason 
for adjudging it to the Noble poet appears far from conclusive. 
‘It ishere given,’ he says, ‘to Surrey, on the authority of 
Turberville, who, quoting a passage from it, attributes it? (that 
°s to say, the passage) ‘expressly to the Noble Surrey.’ 
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‘ Though Noble Surrey said that ‘‘ chance wonders frame,” 
And make things out of sight forgot, and thereof takes his name." 


The line referred to by"Turberville is, 
‘ Chance, my friend, works wonders oft.’ I. 169. 


Nothing, we conceive, can be more inconclusive than this— 
especially when it is considered that, in several of the miscella- 
nies of those days, pieces taken from Tottel’s Songs and Sonnets 
bear the name of Surrey, as if he were the author of them, whep 
in reality nothing more was intended than a general reference 
to the volume in which the pieces cited were to be found. Our 
reasons for holding the poem not to be Surrey’s, are, that it has 
a finer flow of various music than any of his authentic pieces ;— 
that it is much longer, and written in a more patient spirit of 
mental enjoyment ;—that it consists of nothing but regular eight- 
syllable couplets, which is a measure he never appears to have 
used ;—and, lastly, that with a more modern air of versification, 
it nevertheless has a closer eye toChaucer. We will just quote 
a passage or two in fairness, and because they are well worth 
extracting. The poem is upon the Restless State of a Lover; 
and opens thus— 


* The Sun, when he hath spread his rays, 
And showed his face ten thousand ways, 
Ten thousand things do then begin 
To show the life that they are in. 

The heaven shows lively art and hue, 
Of sundry shapes and colours new, 
And laughs upon the earth :—anon, 
The earth, as cold as any stone, 

Wet in the tears of her own kind, 
’Gins then to take a joyful mind; 

For well she feels that out and out 

The sun doth warm her round about, 
And dries her children tenderly, 

And shows them forth full orderly. 
The mountains high, and how they stand : 
The valleys, and the great main land, 
The trees, the herbs, the towers strong, . 
The castles, and the rivers long ; 

And even for joy thus of this heat, 

She showeth forth her pleasures great, 
And sleeps no more ; but sendeth forth 
Her clergions, her own dear worth, 
To mount and fly up to the air, 
Where then they sing in order fair, 
And tell in song full merrily, 


How they have slept full quietly 
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That night about their mother’s sides. 

And when they have sung more besides, 
Then fall they to their mother’s breast, 
Whereas they feed, or take their rest. 
‘The hunter then sounds out his horn, 

And rangeth strait through wood and corn ; 
On hills then show the ewe and lamb, 

And every young one with his dam ; 

Then lovers walk and tell their tale, 

Both of their bliss and of their bale ; 

And how they serve, and how they do, 
And how their lady loves them too. 

And thus all things have comforting 

In that, that doth their comfort bring ; 
Save I, alas! whom neither sun, 

Nor aught that Ged hath wrought and done; 
May comfort aught; as though I were 

A thing not made for comfort bere.’ 


Dr. Nott naturally supposes that these verses had been seen 
by Milton, and by inferior writers after him. If we were to 
make a guess at the author ourselves, we should conjecture that 
they were written by somebody a litle after the period in ques- 
tion, who admired his remote, still more than his immediate, 
predecessors ; perhaps by Lord Vaux, another accomplished 
nobleman, who is praised by Puttenham for his ‘ marvellous 
‘ facillitie ;? and again, ‘ The Lord Vaux his commendation 
‘ lyeth chiefly in the facillitie of his meetre, and the aptnesse of 
‘ his descriptions such as he taketh upon him to make, namely 
‘in sundry of his songs, wherein he showeth the counter- 
* fait action very lively and’ pleasantly.’ (Arte of English 
Poesie, p. 51. 1811). But it is evident, from the Poems of Un- 
certaine Auctors, that there were several writers at that time, 
who might have produced beautiful love-verses, such as the au- 
thor of the fine old ballad of Harpalus,—of the touching lines 
beginning, ‘1 loath that | did love,’ (unless indeed they have 
been rightly attributed to the same Lord Vaux),—and the 
sprightly song— Give place, you ladies, and be gone,’ which 
was perhaps the very one that called forth Lord Surrey’s an- 
swer—* Give place, ye lovers, here before.’ If it was, the 
Noble poet certainly did not come up to its freshness and native 
spirit, as the reader may see by a verse or two. 

* Give place, you ladies, and be gong, 
Boast not yourselves at all, 
For here at hand approacheth one, 
Whose face will stain you all. 
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The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone ; 

I wish to have none other books 
To read or look upon.’ 

Of Surrey’s acknowledged translations, and of his paraphrases 
from David and Solomon, little need be said. The latter are 
chiefly curious, from their probable adaptation to his own im- 
mediate feelings and condition. ‘The former, with the exception 
of an occasional passage or two, are dry, cramped, and uncon- 
genial; but it will not be forgotten, that in his translation of 
the two books from Virgil, he had the high merit of being the 
first Englishman to write in blank verse. He discovered its su- 
pereminenrce for works of length and dignity ; and then set Mil- 
ton the example of re-asserting the ‘ plain, heroic magnitude’ of 
the epic. 

As to his share in reforming our versification in general, and 
helping to fix it, we think it was unquestionably considerable, 
though far short of what Dr. Nott would represent it. And 
here we intended to consider, at some length, the Doctor’s dis- 
sertation on the subject; but really the oftener we look back on 
it, the less inclined we are to stay. ‘The fact is, the Reverend 
Editor never appears to us to have been more half-informed and 
half-informing than in his efforts on this point; and we have the 
less remorse in declining to dispute it with him, inasmuch as he 
does not scruple to answer Mr. Tyrwhitt’s learned and elaborate 
Essay on the Language and Versification of Chaucer, in the 
compass of a few pages, with little more than expressing his 
‘ doubts,’—calling for proofs, when it was his business to dis- 
prove,—and requesting us, in order that we may see how he has 
convinced himself; instead of taking the trouble to convince us, 
to ‘ examine dispassionately the ody French poets.’ 

We will just state, however, the case in dispute, and briefly 
offer our own opinion. Mr. Tyrwhitt thinks that Chaucer in- 
vented the heroic measure now so common among us ; and that 
where we find his verses not answering to its standard, we are to 
supply the defects either by pronouncing the additional syllables 
of the plural and genitive-case terminations, as croppés, lordés, 
shourés ; or by pronouncing the final e in the same manner as 
the e feminine is pronounced to this day by the French; or by 
using to the same purpose the final e of words originally termi- 
nating in the @ Saxon, or in the Saxon plural en. We pass 


over his opinion respecting the double rhymes, as not essential 
to the question. Now, Dr. Nott admits that the final syllables 
of the pares and genitive cases are often to be pronounced in 


our early poets; but he objects to the use of the French ¢ fe- 
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minine, not only because the use of it by the French at that 
time remains, he says, to be proved, but because ‘ it appears to 
him incredible that Chaucer, meaning to form a standard style 
in language, should begin by introducing a novel mode of pro- 
nunciation ;? and asto the final e of words from the Saxon, he 
objects to that, because the Anglo-Saxon ‘ had been discouraged 
from the time of the Conquest, and in a great degree superseded 
by the general introduction of the French !? 

The Docter’s object, therefore, is to prove, that Chaucer’s 
versification was entirely rhythmical, and that Lord Surrey 
was the first poet among us that wrote metrically; and, among 
other evidences, he lays inordinate stress on the continual 
marking of the cesura, which appears in the early manv- 
scripts of the former; as if the pause could not be marked out 
forunlearned ears, in metrical as well as in rhythmicalverse. Be- 
sides, while he objects to Mr. Tyrwhitt’s account of the changes 
that have taken place in pronunciation, he entirely loses sight of 
such changes, which must still have taken place in some way or 
other, whether Mr. Tyrwhitt was right or not. The Doctor’s opi- 
nion is not new, as he tells us himself at last ina note. It has been 
stated in other places, and, amongst others, in Sibbald’s Chronicle 
of Scottish Poetry, where the samc passage selected by Dr. Nott 
—(the Opening of the Canterbury Tales)—is rhythmically abused 
by means of illustrative crotchets and quavers ; only the tune is 
a little different from the Reverend Editor’s. The truth is, the 
rhythmical theory is a refuge always ready at hand for those 
who wish to give a sly blow to any other; and, some centuries 
hence, if Waller’s alarm about the fluctuation of our language 
be verified, Mr. Pope himself, in spite of his unequivocal iambics, 
may be turned into a rhythmical writer by some future Dr. Nott. 
The truth is, that all metrical verse may be read rhythmically, 
and, for the most part, in a variety of ways,—the whole secret 
consisting in an adroit management of the accent, by changing 
the place of which the tune and measure of the line may be va- 
ried almost ad infinitum. By throwing it on the frst syllable, 
for example, of the following lines, their natural lambic struc- 
ture will be entirely destroyed. 

* Close by those méads for|évér crotined with fléwers 
Where Thames with pride su:]véys bis rising towers, 
There stands a strictire of majestic fame, 

Which from the néighbouring Hampton takes its name. 

That there was a great deal of rhythmical writing in Chau- 
cer’s time, and as late as Surrey’s, nobody will deny; and we 
think it will be equally clear to any one who keeps in his mind 
a due recollection of the changes which must have taken place 
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in pronunciation, that it was as distinct as possible from Chau- 
cer’s versification, merely by comparing what is acknowledged 
on all hands to be rhythmical, with his and other compositions 
which have been judged to be metrical. Indeed, it appears to 
us altogether astonishing, that any man, with an ear sensible to 
common proportion, and to the natural falling of our accents in 
general, and acquainted with the modes of speaking that yet pre- 
vail among many of the lower orders, such as beastis for beasts, 
&c. could meet with such an infinite number of passages in Chau- 
cer that strike up into as fine a music as any in Dryden’s, and 
not endeavour to harmonize the apparently imperfect verses with 
them, rather than sacrifice them to the others. ‘To turn to Chau- 
cer for the purpose of quotation is a dangerous thing for our self- 
denial ; but we will venture upon a few extracts which we hap- 
pen to have marked some time back, and these not for their ver- 
sification, but their fine painting. ‘The only alteration we make 
is, what Dr. Nott has practised,—the re-spelling of such words 
as are common at this day, except where they may affect the 
metre. 


. 


THE LAWYER. 

* A Sergeant of the Lawe, ware and wise, 
That often had ybeen at the parvis, 
There was also, full rich of excellence ; 
Discreet he was, and of great reverence ; 
He seemed such, his wordés were so wise ; 
Justice he was, full often in assize, 

By patent, and by plain commissién, 

For his science, and for bis high renown. 
Of fees and robés had he many one, 

So great a purchaser was no where none. 
All was fee simple to him, in effect ; 

His purchasing might not be in suspect. 
No where so busy a man as he there n’as ; 
And yet he seemed busier than he was.’ 


MORNING. 
* The busy lark, the messenger of day, 
Salueth f in her song the morrow grey ; t saluteth 
And fiery Phebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the orient laugheth of the sight ; 
And with his streamés drieth, in the { grevés ; t groves. 
The silver droppés, hanging on the leavés.’ 


é THE TEMPLE OF MARS. 
‘ First on the wall was painted a forést, 
In which there wonneth * neither man nor beast, * dwelleth. 
With knotty, gnarry, barren treés old 
Of stubbés sharp, and hideous to behold, 
In which there ran a rumble and a swough, 
As though a storm sbould bursten every bough : 
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And downward from a bill, under a bent, 

There stood the temple of Mars armipotent, 

Wrought all of burned steel, of which th’ entrée 

Was long and strait, and ghastly for to see, 

And thereout came a rage, and such a vise, 

‘That it made all the gates for to rise. 

There saw I first the dark imagining 

Of felony, and all the compassing ; 

The cruel ire, red as any *glede, * burning cod. 
The pikepurse, and eke the pale dread ; 

The smiler, with the knife under the cloak ; 

The sheepen buming with the blacke smoke ; 

The slayer of himself yet saw I there, 

His hearte-blood had bathed all his hair ; 

The nail ydriven in the || shode on height ; || scalp. 
The colde death, with mouth gaping upright ; 

Amiddes of the temple sat Mischance, 

With discomfort, and sorry countenance ; 

Yet saw | Woodness, t laughing in his rage ; t madness. 
Armed complaint, outhees, { and fierce outrage.’ Joutery: 


THE HEROINE OF PALAMON AND ARCITE. 


Thus passeth year by year, and day by day, 
Till it fell ones, in a morrow of May, 

That Emily, that fairer was to seen, 

Thon is the lily upon his stalk green, 

And fresher thon the May with flowers new, 
(For with the rose colour strove her hue ; 

I n’ot* which was the finer of them two) * know not. 
Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 

She was arisen, and all ready dight, 

For May will have no sluggardy a-night ; 
The season pricketh every gentle heart, 

And maketh him oyt of his sleep to start, 

And saith, ** Arise, and do thine observance.’’ 
This maketh Emily here remembrance 

To do honour to May, and for to rise. 
Yclothed was she, fresh to devise ; 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 
Behind her back, a yarde long I guess ; 

And in the garden, at the sun f¢ uprist, | uprisen. 
She walketh up and down, where as her list ; 
She gathereth flowers, party white and red, 
To make a subtle garland for her head, 

And as an angel, heavenly she sung.’ 

If any of our readers, unacquainted with Chaucer, should 
feel their curiosity excited by these extracts, we recommend 
them to see what Mr. Tyrwhitt has said at large respecting the 
probable mode of reconciling the imperfect lines ; and though 
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they may difler with him, as we do ourselves, upon one or two 
minor points, they will not fail, we think, to be persuaded that 
he was truly the Father of English Poetry, body as well as soul ; 
and that ‘ the noble Surrey’ himself would have resented any 
attempt to pay him homage at the expense of his glorious pre- 
decessor. 

The secrets of their respective improvements, we suspect to 
have been this.—Chaucer’s language, to a certain extent, had 
become obsolete even in the reign of Henry the VIII. He had 
not been able to fix it; because, when he lived, it was still 
new, and undergoing experiments of mixture ; and because it 
was not even spoken in the place, most likely to stamp and 
ma it currency, or at least to render it what is called fashiona- 

le. The consequence was, that his improvements in verst- 
fication were understood but by a few; though the few were 
struck, not merely with admiration, as perhaps they might have 
been even if he had improved no farther than Dr. Nott sup- 
poses him.to have done,—but with wonder and astonishment, 
and paid him their homage accordingly. Thus he is called by 
his contemporaries and followers the ‘ load star of our language,’ 
the ‘first finder of our fair language,’ the ‘fresh inditer,’ the 
‘light of our English,’ &c. ; and William Thynne, in dedicating 
a collection of his works to Henry the Eighth, expressly praises 
him for his ‘composition so adapted,’ and his ‘ perfection in me- 
tre.’ The ignorance of the many, however, and the gradual de- 
cay of great part of his words and pronunciation, kept him, as 
late as Surrey’s time, a rugged author with most readers, so that 
the general style of writing remained little better than he found 
it; and the rhythmical system was still uppermost. Surrey at 
last happened to go to the Italians, with Chaucer evidently in 
his enti and having become fully alive to the merits of both, 
which illustrated each other, he did as his master had done be- 
fore him; and what Chaucer discovered in a premature season, 
when change was ready to nip it in the bud, Surrey re-discover,y 
ed ina more genial one, when language was riper and more de- 
terminate ; and a few years produced the most redundant har- 
vest of English poetry. The last generation beheld its winter. 
Let us hope, that, after all the convulsions of the world, which 
have blown away the staleness of custom, and left us free to think 
and to feel again, we are going to sow a new seed for another 
flush of leaves ; and that the poets of the present day have com- 
menced a second spring. 

Towards the close of his Dissertation, Dr. Nott makes some 
just observations om the share which the Italian School has 
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always had in the regeneration of our poetry ; but somewhat 
inconsistently ; and among the sly touches at persons whom he 
delighteth not to honour, he makes a grave sally at novelties 
and innovation; meaning, we presume, the vagaries that were 
practised in metres (to say nothing of opinions) about ten or 
fifteen years back. But he might have known, that extrava- 
gance of some sort is the natural commencement of revolu- 
tions. Before the Noble Earl Surrey came the most ignoble 
laureat Skelton. We must also inform the Doctor, that it is 
a mere vulgar error to object to double rhymes. He praises 
a for pointing out the propriety of ee them, and 
says that if the poem beginning ‘ Brittle Beauty’ be his, it is the 
only one of his compositions in which they occur. This is un- 
fortunate. They occur also in the poem which he presumes to 
be Surrey’s, beginning ‘ The Sun when he hath spread his rays ;’ 
and furthermore, for two couplets together, in the one beginning 
‘If care do cause our cry.’ Besides, granting even that Surrey 
pointed out the propriety, nobody took his advice,—none at least 
of the great poetical spirits of the succeeding age. Double 
rhymes are to be found, and evidently with as much liking for 
them as the others, when they came in the way, in the poems 
of Drayton, Ben Jonson, Drummond, Sir Philip Sidney, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Spenser, and Shakspeare. Drummond, Sidney, 
and Shakspeare,appear to have been even fond of them ; and they 
have been used by the most genuine poets of modern times, es- 
pecially the lyrical, who cultivate the most musical part of poet- 
ry. In heroics they appear to us, when skilfully introduced, to 
have a very grateful effect, something like the lighter rebound- 
ings of a musician’s finger in a close ; or that exquisite little 
note, which drops from a discord, of which it is called the Reso- 
lution. What does the reader think of their effect in the follow- 
ing passage from Drayton? Lady Jane Gray is writing to her 
husband in the Tower— 

Then, my dear Lord, although affliction grieve us, 

Yet Jet our spotless innocence relieve us. 

Death but an acted passion doth appear, 

Where truth gives courage, and the heart is clear ; 

And let thy comfort thus consist in mine, 

That I bear part of whatsoe’er is thine ; 

As when we lived untouched with these disgraces, 


And all our kingdom was our sweet embraces.’ 
Epistles, p. 259. Edit, 1737. 


Or of Ben Jonson’s placid and stately description of true love, 
. et he does not scruple to use the triple rhyme of the 
talians ?—~ 
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a 
‘It is a golden ehain let down from heaven; 
Whose links are bright and even; 
That falls like sleep on lovers, and combines 
The soft and sweetest minds 
“In equal knots. This bears no brands, nor darts, 
To murder different hearts ; 
But in a calm and god-like unity 
Preserves community.’ . 
Or of those solemn abstractions in Collins ?— 
* And near it sat ecstatic wonder, 
Listening the deep, appiauding thunder. 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay, 
Round a holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing, 
In hollow, murmurs died away.’ 
Or to escape at once from those luxuries of quotation, what 
does he think of the double rhymes in a majestic passage of 
Gray, where he speaks of Dryden ?— 
* Oh lyre divine ! what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now? Though he inherit 
Nor the pride nor ample prison 
That the Theban eagle bear, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air, 
Ye oft.’ &. 

Yet the Reverend Editor thinks, that ‘ double rhymes are 
calculated for light or ludicrous compositions only ; and that 
in serious poems, they produce a bad effect, by taking from 
the gravity of the versification, and throwing over the idea 
éxpressed an air of lightness and familiarity.’ Hece Signum! 
We will tell the Doctor why he is of this opinion—for we are 
sure he could not tell us. In the first place, he has not been ac- 
customed to meet with double rhymes in Pope, and other mo- 
dern writers in the heroic measure ; and, secondly, burlesque 
poetry has naturally taken advantage of them, to make ludicrous 
combinations which single rhymes cannot produce. The Doc- 
tor’s taste therefore, in this respect, is at the mercy of a modern 
custom, and of the spirit of parody. He confounds a habit with 
atruth, and shrinks from any thing that may have been used 
for a purpose of waggery That there is nothing essentially 
contrary to gravity in double endings of verse, our dramatic 


poetry shows ;—that there is nothing of the same kind in double 

rhymes, is shown by the Italian poetry, which scarcely uses any 

other ;—and, that there is nothing of it in English double Fhymiés 
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we think the reader is by this time quite satisfied, if ever he 
doubted it before. Indeed, the syperabundante of monosyllables 
is a defect in our real English, which it is as well to supply now 
and then by these and other means; and we have a tendency to 
monotony, which it is equally desirable te counteract, Eras- 
mus compared our declamation, in Henry the Eighth’s time, to 
the barking of dogs. 

Upon the whole, this is a mediocre, though not inele gant or 
undesirable publication. It is too dear, and notat all necessary 
for purchasers in general; but it deserves our thanks, for the 
opportunity it has afforded us, of looking back upon an interest- 
ing, though comparatively obscure, period of our literature ; 
and, if we see not the slightest ground for depriving Chaucer, in 
any one respect, of his title of Father of English Poetry, we are 
heartily ready to allow that Surrey well deserves that of the 
Eldest Son, however he was surpassed by the brothers that im- 
mediately follawed him. We conclude, therefore, with very 
grateful eee to the Noble Poet, and really goodnatured ones 
towards his Reverend Editor: And cannot express ourselves 


better in behalf of either, than by wishing they could have 
changed the respective eras of their existence ;—that the Doc- 
tor might have dedicated an edition of Chaucer to Henry the 
Fighth, and got a good abbey by it ;—and that the gallant Earl 


might have been at liberty to differ with the reigning Prince, 
without running the risk of decapitation ; and persisted in being 
as independent, as accomplished, as true to his friends, and 


even as slender and goodlooking as he pleased, without any 
hazard of public disgrace. 


oOo _ 


Art. VII. Narrative ofa Journeyin Egypl, and the Country 
beyond the Cataracts. By Tuomas Leeu, Esq. M. P. 1 vol. 
4to. pp. 157. London, Murray. 1816. 


‘THE interest which the geography of Africa, and the condi- 
tion of its population, have excited amongst us of late 
years, is still not extinct; and we are desirous of contributing 
all in our power to maintain this spirit ; convinced that the ob- 
ject is one well worthy to engage the curiosity and feelings of a 
cultivated people. We have taken up the present volume, as 
the most recent work on the subject ; and shall conjoin, witha 
short sketch of its contents, the remarks which we think may 
render it most interesting to our readers. 
Mr. Legh, the author of this narrative, is a gentleman, we un- 
derstand, of good fortune ; who, at an early period of life, direct- 
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ed his travels towards the East ; in conformity with that fashion, 
or rather necessity of the time, which compelled our traveller to 
seek the less frequented routes, where the power of the enemy 
did notreach. ‘Towards the end of 1812, he visited Egypt, in 
company with Mr. Smelt; and finding there certain facilities, 
unexpected when they entered the country, he accomplished the 
long and arduous voyage up the Nile, which forms the subject 
ofthis volume. We give Mr. Legh credit for the zeal and in- 
telligent curiosity which marked this undertaking. Though 
more might Have been done, had the voyage been one of pre- 
vious design, and the travellers better prepared for observation, 
yet we are willing to show ourselves thankful for any thing like 
research in this quarter of the world; and we further accept it 
as a proof that the enterprise of others may be successfully di- 
rected in the same channel. If Mr. Legh has not contributed 
much to our knowledge of Egypt, it must be recollected, on his 
behalf, that there was comparatively little to add, after the mul- 
tiplied labours of modern travellers in this country. His nar- 
rative, which is composed from his own notes and those of Mr, 
Smelt, is concise and unaffected. He has neither burthened us 
with a fatiguing and useless number of Greek and Latin quota- 
tions; nor has he repeated ‘the descriptions of others, to give a 
better currency to his own story. We are inclined, indeed, to 
remonstrate against the form of the volume, as too ambitious 
fer a narrative of this length; but, nevertheless, we apprehend 
there are few travellers who, after ascending the Nile for more 
than a thousand miles, would be content to comprize their pre- 
tensions to fame in so smalla compass; and we may at least 
applaud Mr. Legh for not weaving outa thin tissue from bor- 
rowed materials and partial recollections. 

Our travellers disembarked at Alexandria, and proceeded to 
Cairo by the usual route of Rosetta, and the course of the Nile. 
Some circumstances are related as to the unfortunate event of 
our second expedition to Egypt ; amongst others, the fact, that 
each English prisoner, taken at Roseita, was obliged to con- 
vey to Cairo. as an offering tothe Pacha, the head of one of 
his comrades, who had perished in the engagement. Mr. Legh 
notices, while ascending the river, the extreme wretchedness and 
poverty of the population along its banks ; and this in a coun- 
try fruitful of corn, and where fourteen fowls may be purchased 
for a dollar :—another proof, were such wanting, of the little 
certain relation there is between mere productiveness of soil, 
and the real prosperity of acountry. The chief cause will be 
found in the wretche government of Egypt ; ever fluctuating 
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between the public abuses of a remote despotism, and the more 
destructive activity of provincial usurpers,—the pretensions of 
both supported by mercenary troops, aliens to the land, and 
having no interest in its welfare. 
The notices respecting Cairo are very brief; but Mr. Legh 
ives us some curious particulars of the present ruler of Egypt, 
ahommed Ali Pacha ; a man who has been signalized by one 
of those sudden elevations, which are so frequent in the East; 
and of which the last twenty years have furnished examples 
also in the western parts of the old world. He is, we under- 
stand, an Albanian by birth, and for some time was the cap- 
tain of a private boat among the isles of the Archipelago. Pos- 
sessed of talents and intrepidity, he came into Eeypt ata pe- 
riod favourable for the employment of these ; the Arnaut troops, 
who have long formed a principal part of the military force of 
the country, embracing the first occasion of giving themselves 
a leader who was familiar with their usages, and might protect 
them in the licentiousness of their discipline. Their courage 
gave, and maintains to Mohammed Ali, the same sort of inde- 
pendent soeereirey> which the present Pacha of Albania seems 
to have obtained, by the same means, over a great part of ancient 
Greece. His own active spirit has further confirmed this power. 
By a vigorous stroke of Oriental policy, he succeeded in getting 
rid of the control of the Mameluke Chiefs,—driving, by force 
of arms, into the remote parts of the Desert, those who did not 
actually perish in the massacre at Cairo. His successful cam- 
paigns against the Wekhabis, of which we shall speak hereaf- 
ter, have more recently added greatly to his reputation and 
power in Egypt; while, at the same time, they have had the 
effect of keeping him in terms of friendship with the Porte. 
From the degree of civil and military talent which he possesses, 
it seems likely that his authority will be maintained during his 
lifetime, but with little chance of his transmitting this inde- 
pendent power to his family. His eldest son, Ibrahim Bey, who 
was Governor of Upper Egypt at the time Mr. Legh visited 
the country, is said to have died recently of the plauge. Even 
had he lived, the cruelty and violence of his disposition would 
probably have prevented his succeeding to his father. The Pa- 
cha has two other sons, each of whom has acquired a certain 
amount of influence ; but, considering the ordinary state of 
succession in these countries, the probabiljty is at least equal, 
that their claims will be set aside by those of some new and suc- 
cessful usurper. 
The connexion of the Pacha with the English authorities in 
the Mediterranean, has of late years been perfectly amicable ; 
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and he appears so have received our travellers in Egypt with at- 
tention.and hospitality. It must be remarked, however, that 
his interests have in various, ways engaged him to this conduct, 
Independently of certain indirect assistance we gave him in the 
war with the Wahabees, it seems from Mr. Legh’s account, that 
he derived enormous profits from a contract he made to supply 
a quantity of, corn, forthe use of our armies in Spain. This 
transaction appears to have been conducted in a very slovenly, 
or very ignorant way, by our agents employed in it. No trans- 
ports had arrived at the time the grain was ready for shipment : 
those. which came at two successive periods, could carry away 
only half the quantity contracted for, and this ina damaged 
condition ; the remainder was left in the same state at Alexan- 
dria ; and we are not told when, or whether, it was ever carried 
to its place of destination. The Pacha obtained the corn from 
the country, either in par of contributions, or the eighth part 
of the price at which the contract stood; so that to him the 
transaction was as profitable, as it was disadvantageous to us. 

During Mr. Legh’s stay at Cairo, he visited the slave mar- 
ket of that city ; and describes, in strong terms, the deplorable 
nature of the spectacle. The negroes are huddled together in 
small pens, like those of Smithfield ; their enclosures in a state 
of the utmost filthiness ; and equally so, the wretched beings 
who await here the brutal surveyors or purchasers to whom 
chance may consign them. Cairo is well known as the princi- 
pal mart of negro slaves for the East; the annual caravans 
bringing them down in great numbers from the interior of Af- — 
rica. It dves not appear that sufficient advantage has hitherto 
been taken of the information which these poor creatures and 
their conductors might give, as to the countries within this 
great continent. We should think it probable, that an intelli- 
gent European, residing at Cairo, and making this his object, 
might acquire more knowledge than has yet been done, to di- 
rect the plans, and secure the safety of future African travel- 
lers. 

Mr. Legh left Cairo on the 13th of January 1813, to pursue 
his voyage up the Nile ; accompanied by Mr. Smelt, and by an 
American of the name of Barthow, familiar, from long resi- 
dence, with the languages and customs of Egypt. On the 21st 
they passed the Roman ruins of Antino#, and a few leagues 
above this place, quitted for a moment the banks of the river, 
to visit the magnificent portico of the temple of the ancient 
Hermopolis. This fine ruin is described by Denon, but, as it 
seems, not with perfect accuracy. At Siout, which has now 
become the capital of Upper Egypt, our travellers met the 
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Shekh Ibrahim, whom they had previously seen at Alexandria. 
This person, whose real name we believe to be Burckhardt, is 
one of those who have devoted themselves of late to the’ object 
of African discovery. He has gone through the various steps 
of a regular Mussulman education; has made ‘the orthodox 
number of circuits round the sacred Kaaba, and drank of the 
waters of the holy well of Zemzem; fitting himself thereby, to 
meet some of the peculiar difficulties of travelling in these coun- 
tries. He was at this time at Siout, in prosecution of a plan 
for arriving at the great Oasis, by the aid of a tribe of Bedouins ; 
who, driven out of Egypt by the Pacha, had recently establish- 
ed tliemselves in this part of the western desert. We do not 
earn with what success this object was pursued ; but we pre- 
sume some obstacle must have occurred, since we find that Mr. 
Legh, when returning from Ibrim, met him again on the Nile, 
within the confines of Nubia, and, at that time, apparently 
with other routes in view. We are entitled to expect, from 
the qualifications of this traveller, that our knowledge of Afri- 
ca will be materially extended through his means, and we are 
lad to find that his plans have taken a direction which we think 
ikely to conduct to valuable discovery. 

From Siout our travellers continued to ascend the Nile to Gaw- 
el-Kebir, the ancient Anteopolis ; where fourteen columns, co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, still remain of the portico of the tem- 
ple of this city. These ruins have somewhat of the massive cha- 
racter which belongs to Egyptian architecture: The columns 
are eight feet in diameter ; and, with the entablature, 62. feet 
in height. The brief description which Norden has given of 
these ruins, doesnot very accurately correspond with Mr. Legh’s 
account of them. The latter mentions, in connexion with this 
place, a Specimen of what have been called the Monolithic Tem- 
ples ;--a pyramidal block of granite, 12 feet in height, and with 
a base 9 feet square ; remarkable, further, from a cavity or niche 
worked into one side of the pyramid. From the appearance 
and size of the cavity in the different specimens of this ancient 
structure, it has been conjectured that they were intended as a 
receptacle for the sacred birds of Egypt. 

Passing by Girzeh, where, in the time of Norden, the fathers 
de propagand4, the successors of Pachomius and his monks, had 
established a hospital, to give themselves some security and in- 
fluence in the country, Mr. Legh continued his voyage towards 
Dendera and Thebes. About Dendera crocodiles first begin to 
show themselves in the Nile, and they appear to be most numer- 
ous between this place and Essouan ; a consequence, probably, 
of the number of sandbanks in this part of the course of the 
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river. Some of these animals were seen by our travellers which 
appeared te be about 25 feet in length—the largest size, perhaps, 
which they attain in the Nile ; though the fancy. or invention of 
certain narrators haye more than doubled it. In this part of 
the voyage, Mr. Legh and his companions experienced a gust of 
the Kamsia, or wind of the Desert, which, though comparative- 
ly slight in degree, yet sufficed to fill the air with a thick cloud 
of sand, infecting their provisions, and penetrating into the in- 
nermost parts of their luggage. 

Of Dendera, the ancient ocean we have nothing morethan 
a passing notice; and little is said respecting the vast remains, 
which indicate the site of the Egyptian Thebes. This is perhaps 
judicious, considering the cipal escription we have received of 
these magnificent ruins from Norden, Denon, and Hamilton ; and, 
we would say, were it more accessible to, the public eye, from 
the great work on Egypt which was begun under the auspices of 
the late government of France. , We regret, however, that Mr. 
Legh has not given more variety to the narrative of his voyage 
up the Nile, by some allusions to the natural scenery along the 
banks of this great river. The ruins of cities and temples, it is 
true, are the best indices of the ancient glory of PgyPt i but 
they are not the sole means by which we scek to afford to our 
fancy the picture of a region once so celebrated. Without re- 
quiring minute descriptive details, which are rarely understood, 
we should have desired some slight sketches of the outline of 
the country, as it is seen from the Nile ; something which might 
aid our conception of the site of those numerous cities, which 
once crowded the banks of this river, and suggest information 
upon the old question, as to the primitive state of Egypt, The 
course and character of a great stream furnish in themselves 
many objects of interest ; and though we believe that the Nile 
much resembles every equally large body of water, and that, in 
Egypt at least, it flows through a broad flat valley, witha very 
uniform outline of boundary, yet we think that more might have 
been said on these subjects, and with the effect of rendering the 
narrative more interesting. 

On the 13th of February, our travellers reached Essouan, 
the ancient Syene, and the frontier town of Egypt; having ac- 
complished a voyage of 600 miles, in somewhat less than-a 
month. Here they remained two ‘days to visit the ‘Cata- 
racts of the Nile, and the celebrated isles of Elephantina and 
Philo. The accountMr. Legh gives of the Cataracts, coneurs 
with that of Norden, Pococke, and other modern travellers, in 
lessening the impression which-common opinion has connected 
with this spot. -A passage from Cicero, and another from Se- 
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neca (Nat. Quest. Lib. 4.) have doubtless contributed to this 
erroneous impression ; for such it appears to have been, even 
with respect to the state of the river in ancient times. Diodorus 
Siculus (1. 19, 20.) is more accurate in his description; and 
his statement does not materially differ from the account of re- 
cent travellers ;—certainly not more than might be expected 
from the number of intervening ages, during which the Nile 
has continued to roll its vast mass of waters over this spot. The 
Cataracts of Egypt do not render the people in their vicinity 
deaf, as we have been told by some writers ; nor do they, ac- 
cording to the poetical exaggeration of Lucan, ‘ vex the stars 
with their foam.’ The true description of the place is, that the 
Nile enters Egypt from Nubia, in a contracted channel among 
granitic rocks; which not only diminish the breadth of the ri- 
ver, but also form two or three ledges across its bed ; thus pro- 
ducing what might better be called a rapid than a cataract. 
Denon terms it “une brisant du fleuve ;’,—Pocoke and Norden 
state the fall respectively at three and four feet ; Mr. Legh says 
that, with a tolerable breeze from the N. W. boats may sail up 
without difficulty ; and adds, that the boys of the adjoining 
huts would, at any time, for the smallest Turkish coin, dive into 
the most rapid part of the stream, and appear again 40 or 50 
yards below. Whether the Cataracts in Nubia have the same 
character as those of Essouan, has not been well ascertained. 

Though this natural feature in the Nile so little equals its re- 
patation, yet the scenery along the river, where it enters Egypt 
from Nubia, is of the most remarkable and interesting kind. Mr. 
Legh describes it with considerable spirit, though with one or 
two inaccuracies of style. 

* The view of the barrier which nature has placed between Nubia 
and Egypt, is in the highest degree magnificent.. Passing upwards 
from Egypt, you Jeave the delicious gardens of the isle of Elephan- 
tina, which divides the Nile into two nearly equal parts ; and on the 
left, the romantic and ruined town of Essouan strongly reminded us 
of the old Gothic castles in England. Beyond, the two chains of 
primitive mountains, lying on each side the Nile, cross the bed of 
the river, and form innumerable rocky points or islands, to impede 
its course. The wild disorder of the granite rocks, which present 
every variety of grotesque shape, the absence of all cultivation, 
the murmur of the water, and the savage and desolate character 
of the whole scene, form a picture which exceeds all power of de- 
scription.’ 

he interest connected with the vicinity of Essouan is fur- 
ther increased, by the splendid ruins which crowd in every part 
the small island of Phil, or Philoé, just above the Cataracts. 
In the review of Hamilton’s Egyptiaca (No. 36.), we have spo- 
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ken of these extraordinary remains ; the remarkable position of 
which, on the very frontier of Egypt, has given rise to the Pa- 
risian fancy in the mind of Denon, that they may have been 

laced there by the Egyptians, to astonish the eyes of their 
Ethiopian neighbours. . Legh repeats the old idea, founded 
on the appearances of these and other Egyptian temples, that 
the system of building among the Egyptians was, first to con- 
struct great masses, and afterwards to labour minutely in all the 
details of sculpture and decoration. ‘The material of these vast 
edifices was found in the chain of naked rocks, which form the 
barrier of Nubia ; and the quarries near Essonan still show the 
marks of the chisel and the wedge, which, so many years ago, 
worked out the huge blocks, destined to conyey down the me- 
mory of ancient Egypt to our own time. The rock here has 
been called Granite by the different travellers who have visited 
the spot. The distinction is of less importance, we think, than 
it has been made by some geologists ; yet it may, notwithstand- 
ing, be worth while to remark, in illustration of the name, that 
the stone is probably a Svenite ; containing hornblende as well 
as felspar and quartz. The city of Syene, standing on the site 
of the aedavehtateanty gave its name to this rock ; the de- 
scription of which, in this locality, by Pliny (Lib. 36.), is well 
known to naturalists. 

The progress of European travellers up the Nile has almost 
in every instance been limited to Essouan; and the deserts of 
Nubia, with their precarious governments, and the predator 
warfare of their scattered population, have appeared insuperable 
obstacles to further research in this quarter. The French, after 
considerable difficulty in the conquest of Phila, recorded the ex- 
treme limit of their advance into Africa, on a rock just above the 
Cataracts. Brown and Hamilton were equally arrested at the 
same place. Norden is one of the very few travellers who have 
succeeded in advancing some way into Nubia: he followed the 
course of the Nile upwards as far as Dehr, about 200 miles 
above Essouan, near which place the progress of our travellers 
also terminated. The assurances of safety from the Shekh of 
Essouan, were the chief grounds on which Mr. Legh ventured 
to undertake this further journey. The Barabras, or native 
Nubians, were at this time at peace with the Pacha of Egypt: 
the Mamelukes had been repelled from the frontier, and were 
not likely to offer any interruption to the traveller. Under these 
circumstances, he and his companion resolved to pursue their 
voyage up the Nile, leaving it to fature contingencies to fix the 
limit to their progress. They were already, by the course of the 
river, nearly a thousand miles from Alexandria; and we can 
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understand Mr. Legh, in the expression of his feeling at the out- 
set of this more remote and dangerous part of his journey. Ten 

ears ago, every tour in Cumberland, or the Highlands-of Scot- 
fand, furnished its little record of enterprises and alarms.» Of 
late we have become bolder ; and Alps and Appenines are call- 
ed in to attest the prowess and hardihood of our numerous 
tourists; yet, accustomed as we now are to these things, there 
is still room to applaud the courage of the traveller, who ven- 
tures within the line of the African deserts, the prison, or the 
grave, of so many of his predecessors. : 

Mr. Legh and his party left Essouan on the 13th of February; 
embarking above the Cataracts in a smaller boat than that which 
had brought them from Cairo. Making it thegr object to ad- 
vance as far up the Nile as possible, they scarcely stopt to ex- 
amine the ruins which still occur on the banks of the river, but 
hastened forwards with as much speed as the winds and current 
would allow. The course of the Nile between Essouan and 
Ibrim, they appear to have observed with some accuracy ; and 
a small map, delineating this, is prefixed to the volume, which 
chiefly differs from that of Norden, in making the direction of 
the river from Dakki to Dehr southwest, instead of almost di- 
rectly south. Their progress in Nubia was attended with much 
less difficulty than had been apprehended in leaving Essouan. 
The Cacheff of the first tribe of Barabras which they met with, 
about twenty miles above the Cataracts, received them with civi- 
lity and exchange of presents ; and the same hospitality they 
every where experienced from the thinly scattered population 
along the banks of the Nile. The mountains still border upon 
the river ; and at El-Umbarakat, they approach so closely, as to 
form a narrow ana difficult pass. The rock appears to be still 
the same syenite as that of Essouan. Near the village of Abou- 
ghor, 40 niiles above the Cataracts, the Nile crosses the Tropic 
of Cancer; though it must be noticed, that there is a difference 
of nearly twenty miles between this position and that given by 
Norden. Here Mr. Legh states, that the thermometer stood at 
96° in the open air; in the shade, we presume, though this is 
not mentioned, it rose to 125° when the bulb was buried in the 
sand of the shore. 

Passing the ruins of Guerfeh Hassan, of which we shall speak 
hereafter, our travellers stopped to examine the temple of dib- 
boi, which Mr. Legh cites as corresponding perfectly with the 
description Strabo has given of the sacred edifices of Egypt. 
Fifty yards in front of the Propylon are two colossal statues, 
that seem to have formed the gateway : from this an avenue of 
two rows of sphinxes, each six feet high, lead to the temple : 
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all which, except six, aresnow buried in the sand. On each 
side of the entrance of the Propylon was a statue, 14 feet in 
height, worked out of a single stone ; but these have now fallen 
to'the ground. ‘The front of the Propylon is about 80 feet. 
On éach side of the Pronaos is an avenue of square columns, 
attached to which are colossal statues of priests, like those at 
the Memnonium of Thebes.. These columnar figures, Mr. Legh 
remarks, may be compared to the Caryatides used in the tem- 
ples of Greece; an expression requiring, certainly, some modi- 
fication to render it correct.. This temple of Sibhoi, as well as 
the other remains of antiquity in‘Nubia, are found in a state of 
much better preservation than most of these in Egypt; the pro- 
bable causes of which, as the mode of architecture ‘does not ex- 
plain the fact, are the uniformity of the Nubian climate, and the 
— security against the changes effected by the handof man. 

he desert, however, is’ gradually closing in upon them; and 
walls, and porticoes, and columns, still almost entire, will event- 
ually be lost under the accumulation of sand, which appears to 
be taking place in this part of the Continent of Africa. 

This fact, of the progressive advance of the. sands towards 
the shore of the Mediterranean, comes to us with much show 
of proof, and furnishes matter of very a speculation. 
It seems certain, that the habitable line of the Barbary coast, 
perhaps in its whole extent from Egypt to Morocco, has been 
greatly narrowed from this cause, within the last fifteen or twen- 
ty centuries. The modern accounts we have obtained of Tri- 
poli, Tunis, and Algiers, oblige us to suppose that great changes 
must have taken place, not only in the condition, but in.the 
capability of this coast, since the period of the Carthaginian 
empire, and the establishment of the seven flourishing provin- 
ces, into which the Roman power was divided in this part:of 
Africa. From the same cause, it appears certain that the limits 
of fertility in Egypt have been progressively contracted ; .and, if 
we age rightly informed, a similar change has been taking place 
along some parts of the western coast, between Cape Spartel 
and Sierra Leone. The vast desert of Sahara, forming broad 
belt across the African Continent, is doubtless the source of 
these moving sands; and we may readily conceive how the 
winds, passing over this waste, should take them up, and diffuse 
them thus widely over the circumjacent countries. ‘The mov- 
ing columns of the desert, or the winds which blow thence, la- 
den with sand, are topics of description with almost every. Afri- 
can traveller. The principal difficulty is, as to the origin of 
this great desert itself; and here we have very little on which 
to form even a plausible theory. That the sands composing 
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it have originally come from the decay of older rocks, we may 
suppose probable. Some have imagined, that the sea at one 
time covered this tract, and oaduilie retired, leaving the sur- 
face to be dried and pulverized by the tropical sun and. winds, 
to which it has been exposed for ages. This opinion is per- 
haps as reasonable as any other on the subject; though want- 
ing much to give it confirmation. We dare not venture to say 
that such confirmation is ever likely to be obtained. The most 
important points of inquiry would be, the average level of the 
desert above the sea; the nature of the sand; the presence or 
absence of marine or other remains in it; and the disposition of 
beds, should it happen that any such exist, or are accidentall 
disclosed. But we have scarcely a right to invite into the wil- 
derness as a field of desirable discovery, or to expect that such 
researches should be made, with so much certainty of peril in 
the attempt. We would simply suggest, that more might proba- 
bly be accomplished on the tide of Morocco, than has yet been 
done ; and state our opinion, that this is now one of the most 
eligible points through which to forward our knowledge of Afri- 
can geography. 

On the ninth day after leaving Essouan, our travellers ar- 
rived at Dehr; the residence, at this time, of Hassan Cacheff, 
one of the most powerful of the Nubian Chieftains. This man, 
when they first saw him, was half intoxicated, and received 
them with much grossness; asking them what they wanted in 
the country, and whether they wanted to visit the tombs of 
their ancestors. He was propitiated, however, at their second 
interview, by a fine Damascus sabre, opportunely given; in 
return for which he presented Mr. Legh with a young negro 
boy, and granted him permission to pursue his journey to 
Ibrim, 20 miles above Dehr. This point, to which our travel- 
lers went by land the following day, formed the limit of their 
journey southwards, “They abandoned the idea of proceeding 
to the second cataract, a few days journey beyond Ibrim ; part- 
ly from apprehensions of the Mamelukes—partly from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining provisions in the country, the inhabitants 
being much more solicitous to obtain flour, than money, for 
the trifling articles they were able to supply. Ibrim, or the 
ruins of what lately bore this name, stands at the south extre- 
mity of a ridge of hill bordering on the Nile, and rising very 
abruptly from the water’s edge. It was formerly the capital of 
Nubia; and the remains of a fortress are seen on the. brow of 
a cliff, which rendered the position one of the strongest in the 
country. But it did not escape the desolating march of the 
Mamelukes, when, six years ago, they fled from the power of 
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the Pacha of Egypt. The town was completely destroyed by 
them ; and it presents now merely a few solitary ruins, without 
a single inhabitant; scarcely even a date tree scattered among 
its remains. The Nile here is described as nearly a quarter of 
a mile in breadth. Ibrim was known to the ancients under the 
name of Premis Parva; and the Roman arms, during the reign 
of Augustus, were carried considerably further into the Ethio- 
pian p nana 

The journey of Norden had terminated at Dehr, in conse- 
oe of the obstacles which the brutal jealousy of a Nubian 

acheff threw in his way; and we have just noticed the causes 
which prevented Mr. Legh from venturing further south. Subse- 
quently to the period of his journey, other travellers have fol- 
lowed him in the same route. Captain Light, an English offi- 
cer of artillery, has succeeded, we are told in reaching Ibrim ; 
and Mr. Bankes in penetrating yet further up the Nile. It ap- 
pears, too, that Shekh Ibrahim, after Mr. Legh met him, ex- 
tended his progress as far as Moscho, about 100 miles to the 
S. W. of Ibrim—the place where Poucet crossed the Nile, more 
than a century ago, on his route to Dongola and Sennaar. We 
certainly do not find, from the Narrative before us, any reason 
to doubt, that research may be further prosecuted in this direc- 
tion. The difficulty as to provisions, it would seem, might ea- 
sily be obviated. The principal obstacle would doubtless be 
found, in the barbarous and fluctuating state of the petty Nu- 
bian governments; wjth the further impediment, at this time, 
of the expelled Mamelukes, who now lord it overa part of thig 
unfrequented region, and who, in their thirst for vengeanee, 
would not be likely to receive favourably any traveller coming 
from under the protection of the Pacha of Egypt. We cannot 
say how far the fatter obstacle is likely to continue ; but consi- 
dering the diminished number and resources of the Mamelukes, 
and the change which is reported to have taken place in their 
habits of life, we are inclined to think it will be of short dura- 
tion. When they were repelled from Ibrim, in their last'action 
with the Egyptian troops, the greater number retired to Don- 
gola; where they have formed a petty sovereignty—have built 
walls round the town—and are said to have attached themselves 
to agriculture, and especially to the feeding of cattle. Their 
chieftain, indeed, Osmyn Bey, has made a vow, that* he will 
shave neither his head nor his beard, till he shall re-enter Cairo 
in triumph ; but this threat is evidently one of idle vengeance. 
The number of the old Mamelukes is believed now not greatly 
to exceed five hundred: in their present position, this num- 
ber can scarcely be re-united; and the few thousand negroes, 
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whom they have armed, would be vainly opposed to the hardy 
and exercised Albanians, composing the army of the Pachw of 
Cairo. In one respect, indeed, they are well situated for their 
peculiar habits of warfare; the dry and sandy district of Don- 

ola, producing one of the finest breeds of horses in the world, 

ruce had before said much of their merits ; and we are told 
by Mr. Legh, that, before the expulsion of the Mamelukes from 
Cairo, a Dongolese horse has been sold at a price equal to 
10001. sterling. 

Should the feld of discovery in this quarter be more open to 
future travellers, the most important object will be, the course 
of the Nile between Ibrim and Gooz, where Bruce quitted it 
to cross the Desert,—the much disputed position of the ancient 
Meroé; and a further examination of the Abiad, or White 
river, that western branch of the Nile, described by Bruce as 
being more considerable than the one which he traced to its 
sources in Abyssinia. The latter object is the most difficult, as 
it is the most interesting; and what we read of adventures 
at Sennaar and Dafir, does not allow us to be very sanguine in 
our hopes of its attainment. 

Mr. Legh’s stay in Nubia being merely that occupied in his 
passage up and down the Nile, we cannot look to his narrative 
for any minute account of the country, or its inhabitants. The 
population appears to be very small, even along the banks of 
the river; and the modern capital of Dehr is only a more nu- 
merous group of mud cottages, scattered among date trees, 
and with a single brick house of two stories, the residence of 
the Cacheff. The number of inhabitants is doubtless thus li- 
mited, by the scanty means of subsistence which the country 
affords. The same cause has probably led, as elsewhere, in the 
north of Africa, to their division into tribes which frequently 
transfer their residence from one districtto another. The lead- 
ers of these tribes support their authority by an armed force of 
negro slaves, who fight their petty battles, levy contributions, 
and guard their harems. Hassan Cacheff, the most powerful 
at present of the Nubian leaders, maintains nearly 3000 of these 
black soldiers, either about his person, or scattered over the 
country. ‘Though the governments are so little better than bar- 
barous, yet the conduct of the natives towards our travellers, 
as we have before remarked, was uniformly courteous and hos- 
pitable. ‘They conducted them every where to the ruins they 
wished to examine, and shared with them the dates, lentils, and 
sour milk, which form a principal part of their own food. We 
are told, nevertheless, that they are greedily fond of money ; 
a statement which, though we doubt not its truth, scems a little 
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inconsistent with some that precede it. In their persons, the 
Barabras are thin ; the features of the men are animated ; their 
skin is sleek and fine; and: the colour, though dark, by no 
means of the negro hue, and even lighter than that of the po- 
ynlation near Essquan. Little commendation is given to the 
Nubian women; who are described as ugly, and passing almost 
immediately from childhood to decrepitude. 

In a succeeding part of his narrative, Mr. Legh alludes brief- 
ly to the question regarding the colour of the ancient Egyp- 
tians ;—whether they were Negroes ?—or whether it is more pro- 
bable their complexion and physical characters were those of 
the present race of Copts? Without himself giving an opinion on 
the subject, he notices the arguments for the former idea from 
the well known expression of Herodotus, meawyzeors nas wrorgrxes, 
applied to the people of Egypt, and from the negro features of 
the Sphinx, believed by many to be a representation of the an- 
cient Egyptian countenance. He might have added to these 
arguments another passage from Herodotus, in which the Egyp- 
tian origin of the priestess who instituted the oracle at Dodona, 
is inferred from her being represented as a black dove; anda 
further passage from the Supplices of Aschylus, where the ex- 
pression meAwy ximets yurores is applied to the mariners of the 
Egyptian vessel which brought Danaus intoGreece. We allow 
all this to be far from concluss¥2g but the question is a curious 
one, and in various respects intimately connected with the ear- 
lier migrations and progressive changes of the human race. 

Leaving Ibrim, Mr. Legh and his party returned to Dehr ; 
and thence, after exchanging other presents with the Cacheff, 
recommenced their voyage down the Nile towards Egypt. At 
Dakki they stopt to examine a temple, which they had not vi- 
sited when ascending the river. ‘This edifice, with its Propylon, 
is remarkably perfect ; and the hieroglyphics are better preserv- 
ed than in any other ruin between Essouan and Dehr.—On the 
Propylon are several Greek inscriptions, more or less legible : 
the two which were copied by our travellers, merely record the 
religious pilgrimages to this tempJe of two persons of authority. 

Upper Egypt, during some period of the Roman Empire 
Mr. Legh professes his inability to explain the word A041, 
occurring at the end of one of these inscriptions ; a circumstance 
which, we own, rather surprises us. Phaophi or Paophi is the 
name of one of the Egyptian months; and the pilgrim doubt- 
less meant to record the time, as well as the act, of his visiting 
this temple. 

Below Dakki are the still more remarkable ruins of the tem- 
ples at Guerfeh Hassan, and Kalaptshi; rivalling, it is said, 
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some of the finest specimens of Egyptian architecture. These 
ruins are described with some minuteness ; particularly the ex- 
cavated temple of Guerfeh Hussan ; which Mr. Legh considers 
to surpass, as a monument of ancient magnificence, any thin 
he had seen either above or below Essouan. Here, we think, 
there is a little of that exaggeration which the mind inseusibly 
admits, in contemplating objects thus remote, uncertain in their 
origin, and secluded from the view of the world. Looking into 
the details of the description, we find, that there is an outer area, 
or dromos, 64 feet in length, and 36 in breadth, with six co- 
lumns on each side; and that a door, six feet in width, con- 
ducts into the excavations, which consist of three chambers, 
and four smaller apartments. The first of these chambers is 
the largest, being 46} feet in length, 35 feet wide, and 22 feet 
in height. The inner or third chamber is only 15 feet long, 
and 11 feet in breadth. Now, asa work of mere labour, we 
see nothing very remarkable in these excavations. In point of 
extent, they bear no comparison, we imagine, to those which 
are seen amidst the ruins of Syracuse and many other ancient 
cites. The quarries, mines, and tunnels of our own days still 
less admit of the comparison ; nor do we understand, confining 
the matter to Egypt alone ; how Mr. Legh should prefer this 
small group of subterranean chambers to the temples of The- 
bes, or the pyramids of Gizehs—The most remarkable part of 
the ruins at Guerfeh Hassan is the group of six colossal statues, 
181 feet in height, placed on low pedestals at the entrance of 
the excavated chambers ; the effect of which must be striking 
from their size and situation. —There is another but smaller sub- 
terranean temple at Dehr.—Mr. Legh justly remarks upon the 
interesting relation between these sacred works, and those at Ele- 
phantina and in other parts of the Indian peninsula. This is one, 
among the many circumstances, which indicate an original con- 
nexion between the Egyptian or Ethiopic and the Indian nations. 
Early in March our travellers re-entered Egypt, and conti- 
nued their voyage down the Nile. Between Siout and Miniet, 
an incident occurred, the narrative of which is perhaps the most 
interesting part of this volume. A Greek, named Demetrio, 
had reported to them the existence, near Manfalout, of certain 
pits or caverns, containing the mummies of crocodiles, of which 
they had hitherto seen no specimens in Egypt.—Desiring to ex- 
amine these, they quitted the banks of the river, and at the vil- 
Jage of Amabdi engaged four Arabs to be their guides to the ca- 
verns, which they found at a short distance, but within the con- 
fines of the desert. A circular pit, about 18 feet in depth, 
brought them down to the level of the excavations ; three of the 
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Arabs descended with them, and with lighted torches they made 
their way through various winding passages, without finding more 
than a few fragments of crocodile mummies. The following 
part of the narrative we may best give in Mr. Legh’s own 
words, 


‘ Our curiosity was still unsatisfied : We bad been wandering for more 
than an hour in low subterranean passages, and felt considerably fatigued 
by the irksomeness of the posture in which we had been obliged to 
move, and the heat of our torches in those narrow and low galleries, 
But the Arabs spoke so confident!y of succeeding in this second trial, 
that we were induced once more to attend them. We found the open- 
ing of the chamber which we now approached, guarded by a trench of 
unknown depth, and wide enough to require a good leap, The first 
Arab jumped the ditch, and we all followed him. The passage we en- 
tered was extremely small, and so low in some places as to oblige us to 
crawl flat on the ground, and almost always on our hands and knees, 
The intricacies of its windings resembled a labyrinth ; and it termina- 
ted at length in a chamber wuch smaller than that we had left ; but, like 
it, containing nothing to satisfy our curiosity, Our search hitherto bad 
been fruitless: but the mummies might not be far distant ; another ef- 
fort, and we might still be successful,’ 

‘The Arab whom I followed, and who led the way, now entered 
another gallery, and we all continued to move in the same manner as be- 
fore, each preceded by a guide. We had not gone far before the 
heat became excessive ;—for my own part, I found my breathin 
extremely difficult; my head began to ache most violently, and 
had a most distressing sensation of fulness about the breast. We 
felt we had gone too far, and yet were almost deprived of the power 
of returning. At this moment the torch of the first Arab went out. I 
yas close to him, and saw him fall on his side: he uttered a groan, 
—his legs were strongly convulsed, and I heard a rattling noise in 
his throat—he was‘dead. The Arab behind me, seeing the torch 
of his companion extinguished, and conceiving he bad stumbled, passed 
me, advanced to his assistance, and stooped. I observed him appear 
faint, totter, and fall in a moment:—he also was dead. The third 
‘Arab came forward, and made an effort to approach the bodies, but 
stopped short. We looked at each other in silent horror. The danger 
increased every instant : our torches burnt faintly ; our breathing became 
more difficult ; our knees tottered under us, and we felt our strength 
nearly gone.’ ; tsi 

‘ There was no time to be lost. The American, Barthow, cried 
to us to take courage, and we began to move back as fast as we 
could. We heard the remaining Arab shouting after us, calling us 
Caffres, imploring our assistance, and upbraiding us with deserting 
him. But we were obliged to leave him to his fate, expecting eve- 
ry moment to share it with him. The windings of the passages 
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through which we had come, increased the difficulty of our escape ; 
we might take a wrong turn, and never reach the great chamber 
we had first entered. Even supposing we took the shortest road, 
it was but too probable our strength would fail us before we arrived. 
We had each of us, separately and unknown to one another, observed 
attentively the different shapes of the stones which projected into the 
galleries we had passed, so that each had an imperfect lee to the laby- 
rinth we had now to retrace. We compared notes, and only on one 
occasion had a dispute, the American differing from my friend and my- 
self :—in this dilemma, we were determined by the majority, and for- 
tunately were right. Exhausted with fatigue and terror, we reached 
the edge of the oo trench, which remained to be crossed before we 
got into the great chamber. Mustering all my strength, I leaped, and 
was followed by the American. Smelt stood on the brink, ready to 
drop with fatigue. He called to us—* for God’s sake to help him over 
the fosse, or at least to stop, if only for five minutes, to allow him to re- 
cover his strength.” It was impossible—to stay was death, and we 
could not resist the desire to push on, and reach the open air. We en- 
couraged him to summon all his force, and he cleared the trench. 
When we reached the open air, it was one o’clock, and the heat in the 
Sun about 160°. Our sailors, who were waiting for us, bad luckily a 
bardak full of water, which they sprinkled upon us ; but though a little 
refreshed, it was not possible to climb the sides of the pit: they unfold- 
ed their turbans, and slinging them round our bodies, drew us up to the 
top.’ 

n Our appearance alone, without our guides, naturally astonished the 
Arab, who had remained at the entrance of the cavern ; and he anxious- 
ly inquired for his friends, To have confessed they were dead, would 
have excited suspicion: he would have supposed we had murdered 
them, and have alarmed the inhabitants of Amabdi, to pursue ms, and re- 
venge the death of their friends, We replied,therefore,they were coming; 
ahd were employed in bringing out the mummies we had found, which 
was the cause of theit delay. We lost no time im mounting our asses, 
recrossed the Desert, and passed hastily by the village, to regain the fer- 
ry at Manfalout.’ 


_ The sequel of this story is related with the same spirit and 
simplicity. Our travellers embarked with all possible speed, and 
sought to pursue their voyage down the Nile ; but the wind was 
adverse 5 they were overtaken by some Turks and Arabs, whe 
went in pursuit of them, and compelled them to return to Man- 
falout. Here they were carried before the Cacheff, whom the 


found surrounded by a group of Arabs from Amabdi, demand- 
ing Vengeance for the murder of their friends. The Cacheff 
treated them harshly in public, but privately counselled and aid- 
ed their escape. They again got upon the Nile, but were still 
rétarded by the winds; attacked a second time by the Arabs, 
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and compelled again to return to Manfalout, to claim assistance 
{rom the Cacheff. They landed amidst the reproaches and in- 
sults of the wives and friends of the men who had ‘perished. 
‘Among this assemblage they recognised the Arab, whom they 
had left in the cavern supposed to be dead; but instead of be- 
ing a witness in their favour, he enforced the charge, by assert- 
ing that they had killed his companions by magic. In fine, 
however, they are allowed to proceed in safety; the Cacheft 
being alarmed by an appeal made to the protection of the Pa- 
cha of Egypt, and the faithful and afflicted spouses being propi+ 
tiated by a compensation of two Spanish dollars each for the logs 
of their husbands. : 

The remainder ef Mr. Legh’s narrative offers nothing that is 
interesting. After some detentions from the presence of the 
plague in Lower Egypt, he reached the mouth of the Nile, and 
embarked at Alexandria for Malta. We have an Appendix to 
the volume, containing a brief Itinerary through Syria by Shekh 
Ibrahim; and an account, together with a fac-simile of some 
fragments of Thebaic manuscripts on leather, which were pur- 
chased by Mr. Legh at the island of Elephantine. A friend of 
our author, learned in Coptic and Thebaic lore, has deciphered 
these fragments for him, which consist entirely of legal convey- 
ances of property; showing chiefly, that messuages and tene- 
ments have been sold, made over, and bequeathed in all ages of 
the world. ‘These manuscripts, however, are evidently not of 
very remote date, but probably belonged td some middle period 
of the Eastern empire. One of them introduces a difficulty, by 
being dated ‘ in the first year of our most Christian King, the 
religious John.’ It is by no means clear to whom this epithet 
applies : pomape we may conjecture, with the author of this 
paper, to one of the Greek Emperors, whose authority might be 
acknowledged by the Christians of Egypt, ever while subject to 
the Mohammedan rule. 

In a preceding part of this article, we have alluded to the re- 
cent warfare between the Pacha of Egypt, and the Wahabees or 
Wehhabites of Arabia. Of this war Mr. Legh has given us a 
few slight particulars; but the whole history of this tribe of 
sectaries is so curious, and of late years so far connected with 
the affairs of Egypt, that we shall not apologize for speaking on 
the subject a little more in detail, A French account of the 
Wahabees appeared about six years ago :—but what we have to 
say of them is chiefly derived from the Travels of Ali Bey; @ 
work of which we should have put the title at the head of our 
article, had not this implied a longer examination of its con- 
tents, than we have at SS to.give. Qccupying our 
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selves at this moment with only a small portion of these two 
great quartos, it is not necessary to state more than the few fol- 
lowing facts regarding their authenticity. Ali Bey is a Spaniard, 
of the name of Badia; who, it is said, was employed by the late 
French government as an Oriental spy. In this capacity, and 
souitiost in the usages of the East, he travelled through Moroc- 
co, visited Tripoli and Cairo, remained some time in Arabia, 
and finally passed through Palestine into European Turkey. 
The reality of the person is established by his visits to Paris and 
London. In his long narrative, there are some things of doubt- 
ful credibility, and many of partial and affected knowledge ; but, 
nevertheless, it seems certain, that he really visited these coun- 
tries, and with various advantages for observing the character of 
their Mahometan population. His residence in Arabia, and 
pilgrimage to Mecca, instructed him in the history and reli- 
gious usages of the Wehhabis; and from the account his work 
affords of them, we collect the following as the most remarkable 
facts. 

Abdoulwehbah, the founder of these warlike sectaries, was 
born near Mecca, about a century ago. He received an ortho- 
dox education at Medina; but nevertheless it appears, that ci- 
ther his conscience or his ambition were early actuated by the 
desire of reforming the various abuses which had gradually cor- 
rupted the primitive simplicity of Mohammedan worship. His 
schemes of reform, however, were not likely to gain ground at 
Mecca or Medina, the hot-beds of these abuses, and where in- 
terest furnished obvious motives for maintaining them. He 
therefore began his career among theewandering Bedouin Arabs 
of the Desert. Ibn Saaoud, a prince of certain tribes inhabit- 
ing the country to the east of Medina, was his first proselyte of 
importance; and this chieftain made successful use of the new 
doctrine, as a pretext for attacking and subjugating the neigh- 
bouring tribes. His successor, Abdelaaziz, followed the same 
system, carrying his creed of reform in one hand, and the sword 
in the other; much as the early disciples of Islamism had pro- 
pagated their doctrines twelve centuries before. Having ren- 
dered himself master of the interior of Arabia, he made milita- 
ry excursions even as far as the vicinity of Bagdad; and, in the 
year 1801, totally destroyed by fire the town of Imam Hossein, 
near this capital. The men.and male children were all put to 
the sword; while a Wehhabite doctor, from the top of a tower, 
excited the massacre, by calling on the soldiers to kill ¢ all the 
infidels who gave companions to God.’ In 1802, Mecca was 
taken after a trifling opposition, by Saaoud, the son of Abdelaa- 
ziz, who razed to the ground all the mosques and chapels con- 
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secrated to the Prophet or his family. ‘This young warrior suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Wehhabis the following year, on 
the assassination of his father; and, in 1804, made himself mas- 
ter of Medina, which had before resisted his arms. The conquest 
of Arabia was now nearly completed ; and the Sultan Saaoud be- 
came a formidable neighbour to the surrounding Pachas of Bag- 
dad, Damascus, and Egypt. 

The constitution of this new sovereignty was singular in its 
kind. The town of Draaiya, among the deserts, 390 miles to 
the east of Medina, formed a sort of” capital, or centre, of the 
governments of the Wehhabis. The various tribes of Arabs, 
scattered widely in tents and barracks over this vast extent of 
country, yielded obedience, both civil and military, to the Sul- 
tan Saaoud, ‘The tenth of their flocks and fruits was paid in 
tribute ; an order from the Sultan rapidly assembled a multi- 
tude of armed men, subsisting themselves at their own expense, 
totally unorganized as soldiers, butderiving force from their num- 
bers—from their active spirit as sectaries—and from the large 

lunder they obtained in their military expeditions. Descend- 
ing frequently from their desert recesses upon the coast of the 
Red Sea, they arrested the caravans, and levied contributions 
upon the pilgrims journeying to Mecca and Medina. In the year 
1807, when Ali Bey visited Mecca, the Wehhabis were in their 
greatest power. Their army, which he saw encamped in the 
vicinity of the sacred mount of Arafat, he estimates at 45,000 
men,—a large proportion of the number mounted on camels and 
dromedaries, and with a train of a thousand camels attached to 
the different chiefs of the army. He describes with some spirit 
the appearance of another body of Wehhabis, whom lie saw 
entering Mecca, to take possession of the city, and fulfil the 
duties of their own pilgrimage :—a multitude of copper-coloured 
men, who rushed impetuously into the place, their only covering 
a narrow girdle round their waist, to which was hung a khanjear, 
or large knife, each one carrying besides a firelock on his shoul- 
der.- Their devotions were of the most tumultuous kind; the 
lamps surrounding the sacred Kaaba were broken by their guns; 
and the ropes and buckets of the well of Zemzem destroyed in 
their eagerness to reach the holy water, All the other pil- 
ce quitted their more decorous ceremonies, till the Weh- 

abis, having satisfied their zeal, and paid their alms to the well 


in gunpowder and coffee, betook themselves to the streets, where, 
in conformity with the law of Abdoulwehhab, their heads were 
all closely shaved by the barbers of Mecca. The Sultan Saaoud, 
whom Ali Bey saw at Arafat, was almost as naked as his sub- 
igcts, distinguished chiefly by the green standard carried before 
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him, with the characters, ‘ La illahé illa Allah— there is no 
other God but God,’ embroidered upon it. 

With respect to their religious tenets, the Wehhabis may 
be described generally, as the Socinians of the Mohammedan 
church. Abdoulwehhab, while acknowledging fully the autho- 
rity of the Koran, professed obedience a to the literal text 
of this book ; rejecting all the additions of the Imams and Doc- 
tors of Law, and ebllensing various superstitions which had 
sullied the purity of the faith. He forbade all devotion to the 
person of the Prophet, and pilgrimage to his tomb at Medi- 
ha; regarding him simply as a man charged with a Divine 
mission ; which being completed, he became again an ordinary 
mortal. The story of Mahomet’s ascent to Paradise on El 
Borak, the horse of the angel Gabriel, he wholly denied; to- 
gether with a host of other miraculous events, with which his- 
tory has celebrated the life of the Prophet. The Wehhabis 
simply say ‘ Mohhammed,’ instead of ‘ Our Lord Mohham- 
med,’ according to the usage of other Mussulmen. They 
have equally: rejected the indirect worship of certain saints, 
who had been gradually insinuated into the Mussulman calen- 
dar, destroying the chapels and tombs which had been con- 
secrated to them. The grand doctrine of the sect, and what 
they regard as the basis of true Islamism, is the unity of Ged. 
This forms their cry when they go to war, and justifies to 
themselves the violences they commit upon the corrupters of 
the faith, The Mussulmen who deviate from this simple prin- 
ciple of belief they call Mouschrikinns, or schismatics ; mak- 
ing a distinction between this term and that of Cossar, or idola- 
ters. 

It has ever been found, and the effect is a natural one of the 
feelings and habits of man, that no mere system of opinion 
will gain proselytes or popularity, without some exterior dis- 
tinctions, and badges of party. Abdoulwehhab was probably 
aware of this, and various differences of usage, more or less 
minute in kind, have been the consequence of it, amongst his 
followers. It is the general custom of Mussulmen to shave the 
head, with the exception of one tuft of hair, which is left to 

w upon it; but, by a law of the Webhabis, this tuft is for- 
idden ; and the entire shaving of the head strictly enjoined. 
By a more violent act of reform, Abdoulwehhab prohibited to 
his disciples the use of tobacco, and the employment of silk and 
the precious metals. The religious services of the Webhabites 
are performed underneath the open sky, and not below the 
roofing of a mosque. Notwithstanding these changes, how- 
ever, and the general spirit of their doctrine, they still retaia 
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certain superstitions, common to other Mussulmen. While: 
forbidden to make some pilgrimages, others are permitted to 
them. They kiss the stone of the Kaaba, drink of the water 
of Zemzem, and throw stones against the pillar said to have 
been built by the Devil at Mina. 

The principal motive which led the Pacha of Egypt to de- 
clare war against the Wehhabis, was probably that a removing 
the danger with which their vicinity and enterprising character 
threatened his own power. It might also bea part of his poli, 
cy to give occupation to his troops, amounting, at this time, to 
more than 15,000 men; ‘and to gain favour with the Porte, and 
reputation among true Mussulmen, by liberating the holy city 
and shrine from the power of these heretics. His declaration 
of war was followed by strenuous efforts in its prosecution. His 
army was transported to the Arabian coasts; and the men and 
horses composing it, were supplied with provisions, carried up 
the Nile as far as Kenneh, thence transported across the Desert 
en camels to Cosseir, and shipped for Jambo, or some other 
port on the eastern coast of the Red Sea. Several armed ves- 
sels also were built at Alexandria, taken to pieces, and conveyed 
on the backs of camels to Suez, where they found a small fleet, 
which greatly aided his military operations on the Arabian coast. 
The Pacha, it is said, received some arms from the English; 
but permission was refused, as we are told by Mr. Legh, to his 
srequest that his vessels might go round the Cape of Good 
Hope, to enter into the Red Sea. The Wehhabis, on the other 
hand, are reported to have received assistance from the French 
government, conveyed through the Isle of France, and with the 
policy of creating a French interest in Arabia, which might be 
subservient to their pretensions in the East. ; 

The campaign of the Pacha of Egypt against the Webhabis in 
1812, had been unsuccessful; and his army suffered very great- 
ty in an engagement at Jedda, the port of Mecca on the adjoin- 
ing coast. e redoubled, however, his exertions; organized 
new troops ; and, early in the spring of 1813, brought the war 
to a triumphant termination. The Wehhabis were driven with 
loss from the coast; Mecca, Medina, and Jedda, were all re- 
taken, and restored again to the authority of the Porte and to 
the worship of the true believers. Mahommed Ali sent his 
youngest son, Ismael-Pacha, to Constantinople, to lay the keys 
of i at the feet of the Grand Signor. The acquisi- 
tion was rendered of the utmost importance, by the peculiar 
feeling ofall Mussulmen towards the actual possessor of the Ho- 
ly City. ‘The embassy was accepted with pomp and exultation : 
the young envoy had his audience ip the apartment of the Robs 
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of the Prophet; kissed feet three several times; and received 
esents of great splendour and value. Upon Mohammed Ali 
imself the title of Khan-was conferred; to which is annexed the 
comfortable privilege, that the Sultan cannot cut off his bead. 
His second son, Toussan, was made a Pacha of three tails, and 
commandant of Jedda; while the Grand Signor himself adopt- 
ed, on the occasion, the title of Gazi, or Conqueror, for a suc 
cess which, as far as we can see, his own arms and councils had 
very small share in achieving. 
It does not appear certain, however, that this success is com- 
plete, or that its consequences will be permanent. The Wehha- 
is retired from the coast to their desert recesses in the interior 
of Arabia; where their losses may easily be repaired, if the spi- 
rit of the sect is maintained in its former vigour. We have 
very recently heard, from what we believe to be good authority, 
that they are again becoming more active ; and, through the mili- 
tary talents of the Pacha of Kgypt may restrain them at the pre- 
sent moment, we shall not be at all surprised, amidst the many 
revolutions of the East, if tley should re-establish their power 
in Arabia; and concur, with other causes, to overthrow the 
tottering fabric of Turkish Empire in this part of the world, 


Art. VIII. The Statesman’s Manual; or the Bible the best 
‘Guide to Politieel Skill and Foresight: A Lay Sermon, ad- 
dressed to the Higher Classes of Society. With an Appendix. 


By S. T. Coreripce, Esq. London, Gale and Fenner. 
1816. 


¢ rPHE privilege’ (says a certain author) ‘ of talking, and even 

publishing nonsense, is necessary in a free state ; but the 
more sparingly we make use of it, the better.” Mr. Coleridge 
has here availed himself of this privilege,—but not sparingly. 
On the contrary, he has given full scope to his genius, and laid 
himself out in absurdity. In this, his first Lay-sermon, (for two 
others are to follow at graceful distances), we meet with an 
abundance of ‘ fancies and good-nights,? odd ends of verse, 
and sayings of philosophers; with ricketty contents of his 
commonplace book, piled up and balancing one another in 
helpless confusion ; but with not one word to the purpose, or 
on the subject. An attentive perusal of this Discourse is like 
watching the sails of a windmill: his thoughts and theories rise 
and disappear in the same manner. Clouds do not shift their 
places more rapidly, dreams do not drive one another out mors 
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unaccountably, than Mr. Coleridge’s reasonings try in vain to 
‘chase his fency’s rolling speed.’ His intended conclusions 
have always the start of his premises,—and they keep it :. while 
he himself plods anxiously between the two, something like a 
man travelling a long, tiresome road, between two stage coaches, 
the one of which is gone out of sight before, and the other ne- 
ver comes up with him; for Mr. Coleridge himself takes care 
of this; and if he finds himself in danger of aaa overtaken, 
and carried to his journey’s end in a common vehicle, he imme- 
diately steps aside into some friendly covert, with the Metaphy- 
sical Muse, to prevent so unwelcome a catastrophe. In his 
weary quest of truth, he reminds us of the mendicant pilgrims 
that travellers meet in the Desert, with their faces always turned 
towards’ Mecca, but who contrive never to reach the shrine of 
the Prophet: and he treats his opinions, and his reasons for 
them, as lawyers do their clients, and will never suffer them to 
come together lest they should join issue, and so put an end to 
his business. It is impossible, in short, we find, to describe 
this strange rhapsody, without falling a little into the style of 
it ;—and, to do it complete justice, we must use its very words. 
‘ Implicité, it is without the coputa—it wants the possibility— 
of ae position, to which there exists any correspondence in 
reality.’ 

Our Lay-preacher, in order to qualify himself for the office 
of a guide to the blind, has not, of course, once thought of look- 
ing about for matters of fact, but very wisely draws a Metaphy- 
sical bandage over his eyes, sits quietly down where he was, 
takes his nap, and talks in his sleep—but we really cannot sa 
very wisely. He winks and mutters all unintelligible, and all 
impertinent things., Instead of inquiring into the distresses of 
the manufacturing or agricultural districts, he ascends to the 
orbits of the fixed stars, or else enters into the statistics of the 
garden plot under his window, and, like Falstaff, ‘ babbles of 
green fields :? instead of the balance of the three estates, King, 
Lords, and Commons, he gives usa theory of the balance of the 
powers of the human mind, the Will, the Reason, and—the Un- 
derstanding : instead of referring to the tythes or taxes, he 
quotes the ‘Talmud; and illustrates the whole question of peace 
and war, by observing, that ‘ the ideal republic of Plato was, if 
the judges rightly, to “the history of the town of Man-Soul”? 
what Plato was to John Bunyan :’—a most safe and politic con- 
clusion ! 

Mr. Coleridge is not one of those whom he calls “alarmists by 
trade,’ but rather, we imagine, what Spenser calls ‘a gentle 
Husher, Vanity by name.’ If he does not excite apprehension, 
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by pointing out danger and difficulties where they do not exist, 
neither does he inspire confidence, by pointing out the means 
to prevent them where they do. We never indeed saw a work 
that could do less good or less harm; for it relates to no one 
object, that any one person can have in view. It tends to pro- 
duce a complete interregnum of all opinions ; an abeyance of the 
understanding; a suspension both of theory and practice; and 
is indeed a collection of doubts and moot-points—all hindrances 
and no helps. An uncharitable critic might insinuate, that 
there was more quackery than folly in all this ;—and it is certain, 
that our learned author talks as magnificently of his nostrums, 
as any advertising impostor of them all—and professes to be in 
possession of all sorts of morals, religions, and political penaceas, 
which he keeps to himself, and expects you to pay for the se- 
cret.’ He is always promising great things, in short, and per- 
forms nothing. ‘The vagaries, whimsies, and pregnant throes 
of Joanna Southcote, were sober and rational, compared with 
Mr. Coleridge’s qualms and crude conceptions, and promised 
deliverance in this Lay-Sermon. \ The true secret of all this, we 
suspect, is, that our author has not made up his own mind on 
any of the subjects of which he professes to treat, and on which 
he warns his readers against coming to any conclusion, without 
his especial assistance ; by means of tinh, they may at last at- 
4ain to ‘that imperative and oracular form of the understand- 
ing,’ of which he speaksas ‘ the form of reason itself in all things 
aed rational and moral.’ In this state of voluntary self-de- 
usion, into which he has thrown himself, he mistakes hallucina- 
tions for truths, though he still has his misgivings, and dares 
not communicate them to others, except in distant hints, lest 
the spell should be broken, and the vision disappear. Plain 
sense and plain speaking would put an end to those ‘thick- 
coming fancies,’ that lull him torepose. It is in this sort of 
waking dream, this giddy maze of opinions, started, and left, and 
resumed—this momentary pursuit of truths, as if they were but- 
terflies—that Mr. Coleridge’s pleasure,and, we believe, his chief 
faculty, lies. He has a thousand shadowy thoughts that rise 
before him, and hold each a glass, in which they point to others 
yet more dim and distant. He has a thousand self-created fan- 
cies that glitter and burst like bubbles. In the world of sha- 
dows, in the succession of bubbles, there is no preference but of 
the most shadowy, no attachment but to the short-lived. Mr. 
Coleridge accordingly has no principle but that of being govern- 
ed entirely by his own caprice, indolence, or vanity ; no opi- 
nion that any body else holds, or even he himself, for two mo- 
ments together. His fancy is stronger than his reason; his ape 
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prehension greater than his comprehension. He perceives every 
thing, but the relations of things to one another. His ideas are 
as finely shaded as the rainbow. of the moon upon the clouds, as 
evanescent, and as soon dissolved. The subtlety of his tact, the 
quickness and airiness of his invention, make him perceive eve 
possible shade and view of a subject in its turn; but this readi- 
ness of lending his imagination to every thing, prevents him 
from weighing the force of any one, or retaining the most im- 
portant in mind. It destroys the balance and momentum of his 
feelings; makes him unable to follow up a principle into its con- 
sequences, or maintain.a truth in spite of opposition: it takes 
away all will to adhere to what is right, and reject what is 
wrong ; and, with the will, the power to do it, at the expense of 
any thing difficult ia thought, orirksome in feeling. The conse- 
quence is, that the general character of Mr. Coleridge’s intellect, 
is a restless and yet listless dissipation, that yields to every im- 
pulse, and is stopped by every obstacle ; an indifference to the 
greatest trifles, or the most important truths ; or rather, a pre- 
ference of the vapid to the solid, of the possible to the ac- 
tual, of the impossible to both ; of theory to practice, or contra+ 
diction to reason, and of absurdity to common sense. Per- 
haps it is well that hé is so impracticable as he is: for when- 
ever, by any accident, he comes to practice, he is dangerous in 
the extreme. Though his opinions are neutralized in the ex- 
treme levity of his understanding, we are sometimes tempted to 
suspect that they may be subjected toa more ignoble bias; for 
though he doesnot ply his oars very strenuously in following the 
tide of corruption, or set up his sails to catch the tainted breeze 
of popularity, he suffers his boat to drift along with the stream. 
We do not pretend to understand the philosophical principles 
of that anomalous production, ‘ the Friend;? but we remember 
that the practical measures which he there attempted to defend, 
were the expedition to Copenhagen, the expedition to Walche- 
ren, and the assassination of Bonaparte, which, at the time Mr. 
Coleridge was getting that work into circulation, was a common 
topic of conversation, anda sort of forlorn hope in certaincircles. 
A man who exercises an unlimited philosophical scepticism on 
questions of abstract right or wrong, may be of service to the 
progress of truth; but a writer who exercises this privilege, 
with a regular leaning to the side of power, is a very questiona- 
ble sort of person. ‘There is not much of this kind in the pre- 
sent Essay. It has no leaning any,way. All the sentiments ad- 
vanced in it are ‘like the swan’s down feather-— 
‘ That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines.’ 
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We have here givena pretty strong opinion on the merits of 
this performance : and we proceed to make it good by extracts 
from the work itself; and it is just as well to begin with the be-" 
ginning. 

* If our whole knowledge and information concerning the Bible had 
Leen confined to the one fact, of its immediate derivation from God, 
we should still presume that it contained rules and assistances for all 
conditions of men, under all circumstances ; and therefore for cummu- 
nities no less than for individuals. The contents of every work must 
correspond to the character and designs of the workmaster ; and the in- 
ference in the present case is too obvious to be overlooked, too plain to 
be resisted. It requires, indeed, all the might of superstition, to conceal 
from a man of common understanding, the further truth, that the inter- 
ment of such a treasure, in a dead language, must needs be contrary to 
the intentions of the gracious Donor. Apostacy itself dared not ques- 
tion the premise: and, that the practical consequence did not follow, is 
enutrlide only under acomplete system of delusion, which, from the 
cradle to the death-bed, ceases not to overawe the will by obscure 
fears, while it preoccupies the senses by vivid imagery and ritual 
pantomime, But to such a scheme, all forms of sophistry are 
mative. The very excellence of the Giver has been made a reason 
for withholding the gift; nay, the transcendant value of the gitt 
itself assigned as the motive of its detention. We may be shocked at 
the presumption, but need not be surprised at the fact, that a jealous 

riesthood should have ventured to represent the applicability of the 
Bible to all the wants and occasions of men, as a wax-like pliability 
to all their fancies and prepossessions. Faithful guardians of Holy 
Writ!’ &. 
And after a great deal to the same effect, he proceeds— 


‘The bumblest and least educated of our countrymen must have 
wilfully neglected the inestimable privileges secured to all alike, if 
he has not himself found, if he has not from his own personal expe- 
rience discovered, the sufficiency of the Scriptures in all knowledge 
requisite for a right performance of his duty as a man and a Chris- 
tian. Of the labouring classes, who in all countries form the great 
majority of the inhabitants, more than this is not demanded, more 
than this is not perhaps generally desirable.—‘ They are not sought 
for in public counsel, nor need they be found where politic sentences 
are spoken. It is enough if every one is wise in the working of his 
own craft ; so best will they maintain the state of the world.’ p. 7. 


‘ Now, if this is all that is necessary or desirable for the peo- 
ple to know, we can see little difference between the doctrine of 
the Lay Sermon, and ‘ that complete system of papal imposture, 
which inters the Scriptures in a dead language, and commands 
its vassals to take for granted what it forbids them to ascertain.’ 
If a candidate is to start for infallibility, we, for our paris, shall 
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give our casting vote for the successor of St. Peter, rather than 
for Mr. Coleridge. The Bible, we believe, when rightly un- 
derstood, contains no set of rules for making the labourin 
classes mere ‘ workers in brass or in stone,’—‘ hewers of w 

or drawers of waters,’ each wise in his own craft. Yet it is by 
confining their inquiries and their knowJedge to such vocations, 
and excluding them from am share in politics, philosophy, and 
theology, ‘ that the state of the world is best upheld.’ Such 
is the exposition of our Lay-Divine. Such is his application of 
it. Why then does he blame the Catholics for acting on this 
principle—for deducing the practical consequence from the ac- 
knowledged premise ? Great as is our contempt for the delu- 
sions of the Romish Church, it would have been still greater, 
if they had opened the sacred volume to the poor and illiterate ; 
had told them that it contained the most useful knowledge for 
all conditions and for all circumstances of life, public and pri- 
vate ; and had then instantly shut the book in their faces, say- 
ing, it was oar for them to be wise in their own calling, and 
to leave the study and interpretation of the Scriptures to their 
betters—to Mr. Coleridge and his imaginary audience. The 
Catholic Church might have an excuse for what it did in the 
supposed difficulty of understanding the Scriptures, their doubts 
and ambiguities, and ‘ wax-like pliability to all occasions and 
humours.’ But Mr. Coleridge has no excuse ; for he says, they 
are plain to all capacities, high and low together. ‘* The road 
of salvation,’ he says, ‘ is for us a high road, and the way- 
farer, though simple, need not err therein” And he ac- 
cordingly proceeds to draw up a provisional bill of indictment, 
and to utter his doubtful denunciations against us.as a na- 
tion, for the supposed neglect of the inestimable privileges, se- 
cured alike to all, and for the lights held out to all for * mains 
taining the state’ of their country in the precepts and examples 
of Holy Writ; when, all of a sudden, his eye encountering 
that brilliant auditory which his pen had conjured up, the 
Preacher finds out, that the only use of the study of the Scrip-’ 
tures for the rest of the people, is to learn that they have no 
occasion to study them at all—‘* so best shall they maintain 
the state of the world.’ If Mr. Coleridge has no meaning in 
what he writes, he had better not write at all: if he has any 
meaning, he contradicts himself. ‘The truth is, however, as it 
appears to us, that the whole of this Sermon is written to sanc- 
tion the principle of Catholic dictation, and to reprobate that 
diffusion of free inquiry—that difference of private, and ascen- 
dancy of public opinion, which has been the a conse- 
quence, and the great bencfit of the Reformation, That Me. 
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Coleridge himself is as squeamish in guarding his Statesman’s 
Manual from profanation as any Popish priest can be in keeping 
the Scriptures from the knowledge of the Laity, will be seen 
from the following delicate morceau, which occurs, p. 44. 


‘ When I named this Essay a Sermon, I sought to prepare the in- 
quirers after it for the absence of all the usual softenings suggested by 
worldly prudence, of all compromise between truth and courtesy. But 
not even as a Sermon would I have addressed the present Discourse 
to a promiscuous audience ; and for this reason I likewise announced it 
in the title-page, as exclusively ad clerum, i. e. (in the old and wide 
sense of the word) to men of clerkly acquirements, of whatever profes- 
sion. I would that the greater part of our publications could be thus 
directed, each to its appropriate class of readers.* But this cannot be! 
For among other odd burrs and kecksies, the misgrowth of our luxuriant 
activity, we have now a Reapiwc Pustic—as strange a phrase, methinks, 
as ever forced a splenetic smile on the staid countenance of Meditation ; 
and yet no fiction! For our readers have, in good truth, multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, and have waxed proud. It would require the intrepid ac- 
curacy of a Colquhoun to venture at the precise number of that vast 
company only, whose heads and hearts are dieted at the two public 
ordinaries of Literature, the circulating libraries and the periodical press. 
But what is the result? Does the inward man thrive on this regimen ! 
Alas! if the average health of the consumers may be judged of by 
the articles of largest consumption; if the secretions may be con- 
jectured from the ingredients o® the dishes that are fourid best suited 
to their palates; from all that I have seen, either of the banquet or 
the guests, I shall utter my Profaccia with a desponding sigh. From a 
popular philosophy and a philosophic populace, good sense deliver us! 


If it were possible to be serious after a passage like this, we 
might ask, what is to hinder a convert of ‘ the church of su- 
perstition? from exclaiming in like manner, ‘ From a popular 
theology, and a theological populace, Good Lord deliver us !’ 
Mr. Coleridge does not say—will he say—that as many sects 
and differences of opinion in religion have not risen up, in con- 
sequence of the Reformation, as in philosophy or politics from 
* the misgrowth of our luxuriant activity?” Can any one ex- 
press a greater disgust, (approaching to nausea), at every sect 
and separation from the Church of England, which he some- 
times, by an hyperbole of affectation, affects to call the Catholie 
Church? There is something, then, worse than ‘ luxuriant ac- 
tivity,’—the palsy of death; something worse than occasionat, 


...* Do not publications generally find their way there, without é 
direction? 
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error,—systematic imposture ; something worse than the colli- 
sion of differing opinions,—the suppression of all freedom of 
thought and independent love of truth, under the torpid swa 
of an insolent and selfish domination, which makes use of tru 
and falsehood equally as tools of its own aggrandizement and 
the debasement of its vassals, and always must do so, without 
the exercise of public opinion, and freedom of conscience, as its 
control and counter-check. For what have we been labourin 
for the last three hundred years? Would Mr. Coleridge, wit 
impious hand, turn the world ‘ twice ten degrees askance,’ and 
carry us back to the dark ages? Would he punish the read- 
ing public for their bad taste in reading periodical publications 
which he does not like, by suppressing the freedom of the press 
altogether, or destroying the art of printing? He does not 
know what he means himself. Perhaps we ean tell him. He, 
or at least those whom he writes to please, and who look ‘ with 
jealous leer malign’. at modern advantages and modern preten- 
sions, would give us back all the abuses of former times, with- 
out any of their advantages; and impose upon us, by force or 
fraud, a complete system of superstition without faith, of despot- 
ism without loyalty, of error without enthusiasm, and all the 
evils, without any of the blessings, of ignorance. The senseless 
jargon which Mr. -Coleridge has let fall on this subject, is the 
more extraordinary, inasmuch as he declares, in an early part 
ef his Sermon, that ‘ Religion and Reason are their own evi- 
dence ;—a position which appears to us ‘ fraught with poten- 
tial infidelity’ quite as much as Unitarianism, or the detestable 
plan for teaching reading and writing, and a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, without the creed or the catechism of the Church 
of England. The passagein which this sweeping clause is in- 
troduced en passant, is worth quoting, both as it is very non- 
sensical in itself, and as it is one of the least nonsensical in the 
present pamphlet. 

*In the infancy of the world, signs and wonders were requisite, 
in order to startle and break down that superstition, idolatrous in 
itself, and the source of al! other idolatry, which tempts the natural 
man to seek the true cause and origin of public calamities in out- 
ward circumstances, persons and incidents: in agents, therefore, 
that were themselves but surges of the same tide, passive conduetors 
of the one invisible ‘influence, under which the total host of bil- 
lows, in the whole line of successive impulse, swell and roll shore- 
ward ; there finally, each in its turn, to strike, roar, and be dissi- 

ated. 

“ But with each miracle worked there was a truth revealed, whick 
thenceforward was to act as its substitute: And if we think the 
Bible leyg applicable te ws om acceumt ef the miracles, we degrade 
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ourselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy; which are, indeed, 
the appointed medium between earth and heaven, but for that very 
cause stand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth then only, when, 
as a mere and passive medium, they yield a free passage to its light. 
It was only to overthrow the usurpation exercised in and through 
the senses, that ise senses were miraculously appealed to. Reason 
and Religion are their own evidence. The natural sun is, in this 
respect, a symbol of the spiritual, Ere he is fully arisen, and while 
his glories are still under veil, he calls up the breeze to chase away 
the usurping vapours of the night-season, and thus converts the air 
itself into the ministry of its own purification: not surely in proof or 
elucidation of the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception.’ 
p- 12. 


Here is a very pretty Della Cruscan image: and we really 
think it a pity, that Mr. Coleridge ever quitted that school of 
poetry to grapple with the simplicity of nature, or to lose him- 
self in the depths of philosophy. His illustration is pretty, but 
false. He treats the miracles recorded in the Scriptures, with 
more than heretical boldness, as mere appeals to ‘sense and 
fancy,’ or to ‘ the natural man,’ to counteract the impressions 
of sense and fancy. But, for the light of Heaven to have been 
like the light of day in this respect, the Sun ought to have call- 
ed up other vapours opposite, as mirrors or pageants to reflect 
its light, dimmed by the intermediate vapours, instead of chas- 
ing the last away. We criticise the simile, because we are sure 
higher authority will object to the doctrine. We might chal- 
lenge Mr. Coleridge to point out a single writer, Catholic, Pro- 
testant, or Sectarian, whose principles are not regarded as poten- 
tial infidelity by the rest, that does not consider the miraculous 
attestation of certain revealed doctrines as proofs of their truth, 
independently of their internal evidence. They are a distinct 
and additional authority. Reason and Religion are no more 
the same in this respect, than ocular demonstration and oral 
testimony are the same. Neither are they opposed to one 
another, anymore. We believe in credible witnesses. -We be- 
lieve in the word of God, when we have reason to suppose, that 
we hear his voice in the thunder of his power; but we cannot, 
consistently with the principles of reason or of sound faith, 
suppose him to utter what is contrary to reason, though it 
may be different from it. Revelation utters a voice in the si- 
lence of reason, but does not contradict it: it throws a light on 
ebjects toe distant for the unassisted eye to behold. But it does 
not pervert our natural organs of vision, with respect to objects 
within their reach. Reason and religion are therefore consist- 
ent, but not the same, nor equally self-evident. All this, we 
think, is-‘clear and plain. But Mr. Coleridge likes to darken and 
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lex every question of which he treats, So, in the passage 
above quoted, he affirms that Religion is its own evidence, to con- 
found one class of. readers; and he afiérwards asserts that Rea- 
son.is founded on faith, to. astonish another. He proceeds in- 
deed. by, the differential method in all questions; and his chief 
care; in which jhe is.tolerably successful, is not to agree with 
any'set-of men or opinions. We pass over his Jeremiad on 
the French: Revolution,—his' discovery that the state of public 
opinion has a considerable influence on the state of public af- 
fairs, particularly in turbulent times,—his apology for imitating 
St. Paul by quoting Shakspeare, and many others: for if we 
were to collect all the riches of absurdity in thig Discourse, we 
should never have done. But there is one passage, upon which 
he has, plainly taken so much pains, that we must give it. 
‘4a ealm- and) detailed examination of the facts, justifies me to my 
own mindy in hazarding the: bold assertion, that the fearful blunders of 
thedate'dread Revolution, and all the calamitous mistakes of its oppo- 
nents, from its commencement even to the era of loftier principles and 
wiset: measures,(an era, that began with, and ought to be named from, 
the war of the Spanish and Portuguese insurgents), every failure, with 
all its gloomy results, may.be unansweérably deduced, from the neglect 
of some maxim or-other that had been established by clear reason- 
ing and plain facts, ip the writings of Thucydides, Tacitus, Machia- 
vel, Bacon, or Harrington. These are red-letter names, even in the 
almanacks of worldly wisdom: and yet I dare challenge all the criti- 
cal benches of infidelity, to point oft any one important truth, any one 
efficient practical direction of warning, which did not pre-exist, and for 
the most part in a sounder, more intelligible, and more comprehensive 
form iv THe Brece.’ 

‘In addition to this, the. Hebrew legislator, and the other inspir- 
ed poets, prophets, historians and moralists, of the Jewish church, 
have two immense advantages in their favour. First, their particu: 
lar rules and prescripts flow, directly and visibly from universal prin- 
ciples, as from a fountain; they flow from principles and ideas tbat 
are not so properly said to be confirmed by reason, as to be reason 
itself! ~Principles, in act and procession, disjoined from which, and 
from the emotions that inevitably accompany the actual intuition of 
their truth, the widest maxims of prudence are like arms without 
. hearts; muscles without nerves. Secondly, from the very nature of 
these principles, as taught in the Bible, they are understood, in ex- 
act proportion as they are believed and felt. The regulator is never 
separated from the main spring. For the words of the Apostle are, 
literally and philosophically true: We (that is the human race) live by 
faith. Whatever we do or know, that in kind is different from : 
the brute creation, bas its origin in a determination of the reason.to 
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bave faith and trust in itself. This, its first act of faith, is searenty 
less than identical with its own being. IJmpliciié, it is the copula 

it contains the possibiiity——of every position, to which there 
exists any correspondence in reality. It is itself, therefore, the re- 
alizing principle, the spiritual substratum of ‘the whole complex 
body of truths. This primal act of faith is enunciated in the word, 
God: a faith not derived from experience, but its ground and 
source; and without which, the fleeting chaos of facts would no 
more form experience, than the dust of the grave can of itself make 
a living man. The imperative and oracular form of the inspired 
Scripture, is the form of reason itself, in all things purely rational and 
moral. 

‘ If it be the word of Divine Wisdom, we might anticipate, that it 
would in all things be distinguished from other bouks, as the Supreme 
Reason, whose knowledge is creative, and antecedent to thé ‘thin 
known, is distinguished trom the understanding, or creaturely mind of 
the individual, the acts of which are posterior to the things: it recotds 
and arranges. Man alone was created inthe image of God: a posix 
tion groundless and inexplicable, if the reason in man doi not differ from 
the understanding. For this the inferior animals (many at least) ‘possess 
an degree : and assuredly the divine image or idea is not a thing of de- 
grees,’ &c. &c. Ke, 1? , 

There is one short passage just afterwards, in which thé’au- 
thor makes an easy transition from cant to calumny: and, with 
equal credit and safety to himself, insults and traduces the 
dead. ‘One confirmation of the latter assertion you may find 
in the history of our country, written by the same Scotch Phi- 
losopher, who devoted his life to the undermining of the Chris- 
tian Religion; and expended his last breath in a blasphemous 
regret, that he had not survived it? This last assertion isa 
geen poetical fabrication, as mean as it is ‘malignant. 

‘ith respect to Mr. Hume’s History, here spoken of with igno- 
rant petulance, it is beyond dispute the most judicious, pro- 
found, and acute of all historical compositions, though the 
friends of liberty may admit, with the advocate of servility, that 
it has its defects ;—and the scepticism into which its ingenious 
and most amiable author was betrayed in matters of religion, 
must always be lamented by the lovers of genius and virtue. 
The venom of the sting meant to be inflicted on the memory off 
‘ the Scotch Philosopher,’ seems to have returned to the writer’s 
own bosom, and to have exhausted itself in the following bloated 
passage. 


‘ At the annunciation of Principces, of Inzas, the soul of man 
awakes, and starts up, as an exile in afar distant land at the un- 
expected sounds of his native language, when, after long years of 
absence, and almost oblivion, he is suddenly addressed in his own 
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mother tongue. He weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker as his 
brother. How else can we explain the fact so honourable to Great Bri- 
tain,* that the poorest amongst us will contend with as much enthu- 
siasm as the richest for the rights of property? These rights are the 
spheres and necessary conditions of free agency. But free agency 
contains the idea of the free will; and in this he intuitively knows 
the sublimity, and the infinite hopes, fears, and capabilities of his 
one (English) nature. On what other ground but the cognateness 
of ideas and principles to man as man, does the nameless soldier 
rush to the combat in defence of the liberties or the honour of his 
country? Even men, wofully neglectful of the principles of reli- 
gion, will shed their blood for its truth.’ p. 30. 

How does this passage agree with Mr. C.’s general contempt 
of mankind, and that especial aversion to ‘Mob-Sycophancy’ 
which has marked him from the cradle, and which formerly led 
him to give up the periodical paper of the Watchman, and to 
break off in the middle of his ‘ Conciones ad Populum? A 
few plain instincts, and a little common sense, are all that the 
most popular of our popular writers attribute to the peo- 
ple, or rely on for their success in addressing them. But Mr. 
Coleridge, the mob-hating Mr. Coleridge, here supposes them 
intuitively to perceive the cabalistical visions of German meta- 

hysics ; and compliments the poorest peasant, and the name- 
ess soldier, not only on the cognateness of their ideas and 
principles to man as man, but on their immediate and Joyous 
excitation at the mere annunciation of such delightful things as 
‘ Principles and Ideas.’ Our mystic, in a Note, finds a con- 
firmation of this cognateness of the most important truths to 
the vulgarest of the people, in ‘an anecdote told with much 
humour in one of Goldsmith’s Essays.’ PoorGoldy: How 
he would have stared at this transcendental inference from his 
humorous anecdote! He would have felt as awkwardly as Gul- 
liver did, when the monkey at the palace of Senente took him 
an airing on the tiles, and almost broke his neck by the ho- 
nour. Mr. Coleridge’s patronage is of the same unwieldy kind.— 
The Preacher next gives his authorities for reading the eT 
tures. ‘They are—Heraclitus and Horace.—In earnest? In 
good sooth, and in sad and sober earnest. : 

‘Or would you wish for authorities ?—for great examples ?—You 
may find them in the writings of Thuanus, of Lord Clarendon, of Sir 
Thomas More, of Raleigh; and in the life and letters of the heroic 
Gustavus Adolphus. But these, though eminent statesmen, were 
Christians, and might lic under the thraldom of habit and prejudice. 


* Why to Great Britain alone? R. 
Gg2 
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I will refer you then to authorities of two great men, both Pagans; 
but removed from each other by many centuries, and not more dis- 
tant in their ages than in their characters and situations. The first 
shall be that of Heraclitus, the sad and recluse philosopher. Tow- 
padi voov ov SiSacxer TeBvdrAa 8s pawomerp Somate ayehaga xar axahruniga 
xO amverca POeyyouern, aruow etaw ekcxvetac ty uvy bia tov Gsov.* Shall 
we hesitate to apply to the prophets of God, what could be affirmed 
of the Sibylls by a philosopher whom Socrates, the prince of philo- 
sophers, venerated for the profundity of his wisdom ? 

‘ For the other, I will refer you to the darling of the polished court 
of Augustus, to the man whose works have been in all ages deem- 
ed the models of good sense, and are still the pocket-companions of 
those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar with the gentle- 
man. This accomplished man of the world has given an account of 
the subjects of conversation between. the illustrious statesmen who 
governed, and the brightest luminaries who then adorned, the em- 
pire of the civilized world— 

* Sermo oritur non de villis domibusve alienis 
Nec, male, nec ne lepus saltet. Sed quod magis ad nos 
Pertinet, et nescire malum est, agitamus: utrumne 
Divitiis homines, an sint virtute beati ? 
Et qua sit natura boni ? summumque quid eius ?’ 


It is not easy to conceive any thing better than this ;—only the 
next passage beats it hollow, and is itself surpassed by the one 
after it, ‘as Alps o’er Alps arise.’ 

So far Mr. Coleridge has indulged himself in ‘a preparatory 
heat,’ and said nothing about the Bible. But now he girds 
himself up for his main purpose, places himself-at the helm, 
and undertakes to conduct the statesman to his desired haven in 
Scripture prophecy and history. * But do you require some one 
or more particular passage from the Bible, that may at once 
illustrate and exemplify its applicability to the charges and 
fortunes of empires? Of the numerous chapters that relate 
to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and allies, before and after 
their division into two kingdoms, it would be more difficult to 
state a single one, from which’ some guiding light might not 
be struck.’ Does Mr. Coleridge then condescend to oblige us 
with any one? Nothing can be farther from his thought.. He 
is here off again at a tangent, and does not return to the sub- 
ject for the next seven pages. When he does—it is in the fol- 

* * Multiscience (or a variety and quantity of acquired knowledge) 
does not teach intelligence. But the Sibyll with wild enthusiastic 
mouth shrilling forth unmirthful, inornate, and unperfumed truths, 


revches to a thousand years with her voice through the power 0! 
God.’ 
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lowing explicit manner.—‘ But I refer to the demand. Were 
it my object to touch on the present state of pablic affairs in this 
kingdom, or on the prospective measures in agitation respecting 
our sister island, I would direct your most serious meditations to 
the latter period of the reign of Solomon, and to the revolutions 
in the reign of Rehoboam, his successor. But I should tread on 
glowing embers: I will turn to the causes of the revolution, and 


fearful chastisement of France.’ Let the reader turn to the 


first boek of Kings, in which the parallel passage to our own 
history at the present crisis stands, according to our author, so 
alarmingly conspicuous; and he will not be surprised that Mr, 
Coleridge found himself ‘treading on glowing embers.’ The 
insidious loyalty or covert Jacobinisin of this same parallel, 
which he declines drawing on account of its extreme applicabi- 
lity, is indeed beyond our comprehension, and not a less ‘cu- 
rious specimen of psychology,’ than the one immediately pre- 
ceding it, in which he proves the doctrine of divine right to be 
revealed in an especial manner in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

We should proceed to notice that part of the Sermon, where 
the orator rails at the public praises of Dr. Bell, andabuses Joseph 
Lancaster, con amore. Nothing more flat and vapid, in wit or 
argument, was ever put before the public, which he treats with 
such contempt. Of the wit, take the following choice sample. 

‘But the phrase of the Reapine Puszic, which occasioned this 
note, brings to my mind the mistake of a lethargic Dutch traveller, 
who returning highly gratified from a showman’s caravan, which 
he had been tempted to enter by the words, Tue Learnep Pic, 
gilt on the pannels, met another caravan of a similar shape, with 
Tue Reapino Fry on it, in letters of the same size and splendour. 
“Why, dis is voonders above voonders!” exclaims the Dutchman ; 
takes his seat as first comer; and, soon fatigued by waiting, and by 
the very hush and intensity of his expectation, gives way to his con- 
stitutional somnolence, from which he is roused by the supposed 
showman at Hounslow, with a—‘ In what name, Sir! was 
place taken? Are you booked all the way for Reading ?—Now a Read- 
ing Public is (to my .mind) more marvellous still, and in the third 


o> 


tier of ** voonders above voonders : 
Mr. Coleridge’s wit and sentimentality do not seem to have 


- settled accounts.together; for in the very next page after this 


‘ third tier of wonders,’ he says— 


‘And here my apprehensions point to two opposite errors. The 
first consists in a disposition te think, that as the peace of nations 
has been disturbed by the diffusion of a false light, it may be re- 
established by excluding the people from all knowledge and all pros- 
pect of amelioration. QO! never, never? Reflection and stirrings of 
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mind, with all their restlessness, and all the errors that resylt from 
their imperfection, from the T'oo much, because T'oo little, are come 
into the world. The powers that awaken and foster the spirit of 
curiosity, are to be found in every village : Books are in every hovel; 
The infant’s cries are hushed with picture-books: and the Cotta. 
er’s child, sheds his first bitter tears over pages, which render it 
impossible for the man to be treated or governed asa child. Here, 
as in so many other cases, the inconveniences that have arisen from 
a thing’s having become too general, are best removed by making 
it universal.’ p. 49. 

And yet, with Mr. Coleridge, a reading public is ‘ voonders 
above voonders’—a strange phrase, and yet no.fiction! The 
public is become a reading public, down to the cottager’s child; 
and he thanks God for it—for that great moral steam-engine, 
Dr. Bell’s original and Diseglinaasell pled, which he considers 
as an especial gift of Providence to the human race—thus about 
to he converted into one great reading public; and yet he utters 
his Profaccia upon it with a desponding sigh ; and proposes, as 
a remedy, to put this spirit which has gone forth, under the tu- 
telage of churchwardens, to cant against ‘ liberal ideas,’ and 
* the jargon of this enlightened age ;’—in other words, to turn 
this vast machine against itself, and make it a go-cart of cor- 
ruption, servility, superstition, and tyranny, Mr. Coleridge’s 
first horror is, that there should be a reading public: his next 
hope is to prevent them from reaping an atom of benefit from 
‘ reflection and stirrings of mind, with all their restlessness.’ 

The conclusion of this discourse is even more rhapsodical 
than the former part of it; and we give the pulpit or rostrum 
from which Mr. Coleridge is supposed to deliver it, ‘ high en- 
throned above all height,’ the decided preference over that 
throne of dulness and of nonsense which Pope did erst erect for 
the doubtful merits of Colley and Sir Richard. 

The notes are better, and but a little better than the text. 
We might select, as specimens of laborious foolery, the passage 
in which the writer defends second sight, to prove that he has 
unjustly been accused of visionary paradox, or hints that a dis- 
belief in ghosts and witches is no great sign of the wisdom of @ 
the age, or that in which he gives us to understand that sine 


Isaac Newton was a great astrologer, or Mr. Locke no conjur- 
er. But we prefer (for our limits are straitened) the author’s 
description of a green field, which he prefaces by observing, that 
‘the book of Nature has been the music of gentle and pious 
minds in all ages; and thatitis the poctry of all human nature 
to read it likewise in a figurative sense, and to find therein cor; 
respondences and symbols of a spiritual nature.’ 
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Mr. CotertpGe’s DESCRIPTION OF A GREEN FIELD. 


‘1 bave at this moment before me, on the flowery meadow on which 
my eye is now reposing, one of Nature’s most soothing chapters, in which 
there is no lamenting word, no one character of guilt or anguish. For 
never can I look and meditate on the vegetable creation, without 
a feeling similar to that with which we gaze at a beautiful infant that 
has fed itself asleep at its mother’s bosom, and smiles in its strange 
dream of obscure yet happy sensations. The same tender and genial 
pleasure takes possession of me, and this pleasure is checked and drawn 
inward by the like aching melancholy, by the same whispered remon-. 
strance, and made restless by a similar impulse of aspiration. It seems 
as if the soul said to herself/—* From this state” (from that of a flowery 
meadow) * hast thou fallen! Such shouldst thou still become, thyself ail 
permeable to a holier power! Thyself at once hidden and glorified by 
its own transparency, as the accidental and dividuous in this quiet and 
harmonious object is subjected to the life and light of nature which shines 
in it, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdom, of God over all 
fills, and shines through, Nature! But what the plant is, by an act not 
its own, and unconsciously—that must thou make thyself to become! 
must by prayer, and by a watchful and unresisting spirit, join at least 
with the preventive and assisting grace to make thyself, in that light of 
conscience which inflameth not, and with that knowledge which puffeth 
not up.””’ 


This will do. It is well observed by Hobbes, that ‘ it is by 


means of words only that a man becometh excellently wise or 
excellently foolish.’ 


Art. IX. Letters from St. Helena. By Wittiam Warpen, 
Surgeon on Board the Northumberland. 8vo. London, 
1816. 


Tis is a short and amusing little book, full of entertaining 
gossip and chit-chat, exempt from baseness, and un- 
tainted with malignity. ‘The author, a Navy surgeon by pro- 
fession, who seems to have passed the greater part of his life 
on board of ship, happened to serve, in his medical capacity, 
» in the Northumberland, at the time when Napoleon Bonaparte 
was transferred to that vessel from the Bellerophon, in onder to 


be conveyed oe prison of St. Helena. When this accident 


brought Mr. Warden unexpectedly in contact with the Ex- 
emperor of the French, he appears to have entertained against 
that extraordinary personage, all the ‘common prepossessions so 
industriously diffused in England, and so generally imbibed by 
persons of his situation in life. That Napoleon had adminie- 
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tered poison to his sick at Acre, and that he had employed 
assassins to murder Pichegru and Captain Wright, were points 
of which the Surgeon of the Northumberland was as_thorough- 
ly convinced, as of the efficacy of mercury in dysentery, or, as 
he himself assures us, of the truth of Holy Writ itself.. But 
his mind, though prejudiced, was candid. Living on terms of 
intimacy with the followers of Napoleon, his conversations with 
them gradually effaced the unfavourable opinion he had formed 
of their master. Their devoted attachment to their unfortu- 
nate chief, their eagerness to vindicate his fame, their admira- 
tion of his character, and affection to his person, made a natu- 
raland unavoidable impression upon his mind, The object of 
so much regard and veneration, could not be ‘ the brutal mon- 
ster,’ the ‘insensible tyrant,’ he had heard described. An 
‘ incarnation of the evil principle,’.an ‘incarnate Moloch’ might 
be dreaded and abhorred, but could not be loved and followed. 
‘The change begun by the companions of Napoleon’s exile, was 
completed by himself. His constant good humour and unvary- 
ing affability, his patience and equanimity under misfortunes 
which no mind of ordinary strength could bear, his thirst for 
knowledge, and eager but rational curiosity, and that fascina- 
tion of manner, which all who have ever approached his person 
admit he can exert at pleasure on those around him, made a 
gradual, and, at length, an entire conquest of Mr. Warden ; era- 
dicated every unfavourable impression from his bosom, and sub- 
stituted the opposite sentiments in their places. Some visits 
which he made at Longwood, after the arrival of the party at 
St. Helena, put the finishing hand to his conversation, and sent 
him back to Europe, full of admiration for the talents of Napo- 
leon, and zealous to clear his reputation from the unjust asper- 
sions attached to his character. 

According to the laudable practice of the Navy, Mr. Warden 
had kept a regular journal of all the occurrences during his 
voyage, in which he had inserted his observations on Napoleon 
as they arose; and made notes of the conversations he had 
held with him, and the persons of his suite, at the time they 
happened. ‘These notes and observations he has thrown into 
the form of letters ; and, by the persuasion of his friends, he 
has been induced to publish them. We heartily approve of 
this advice, but should have been better pleased if we had had 
his observations in their original simplicity, without comment 
or connexion, as affording a more authentic, and probably a 
more lively and natural picture of his impressions at the mo- 
ment. But such as it is, we have found his book very entertain- 
ing, and we can safely recommend it to our readers, as one 
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of the few works on Napoleon, that is neither sullied by adula 

tion, nor disgraced by scurrility; neither disfigured by blind 
admiration of his defects, nor polluted by a base and malignant 
anxiety to blacken and defame a fallen man. 

But favourably as we think, on the whole, of Mr. Warden’s 
performance, we cannot but lament, that one, who had such 
opportunities of conversing with Napoleon, on the most re- 
markable events of his life, was not better prepared to derive 
advantage from such communications, by a more accurate ac- 
quaintance with the history and chronology of his own times. 
We are far from imputing any blame to Mr. Warden for his 
deficiencies in this respect. In his situation, it was not to be 
expected, that he should have the history of Europe so fresh 
in. his recollection, as to enable him to cross-question Napoleon, 
on the numerous and important topics that formed the subject 
of their conversations. We suspect also that, previous to this 
voyage, Mr. Warden’s opportunities of conversing in French 
had not been frequent; and that, in some of his most interest- 
ing communications with Napoleon, he was compelled to have 
the aid of an interpreter. From these two causes conjoined, 
we must seek an explanation of some errors and inaccuracies 
that occur in his historical statements, of which cavillers will no 
doubt avail themselves, to throw a general discredit upon his 
book. He tells us, for instance, on the authority of the follow- 
ers of Napoleon, that Talleyrand approved of the Spanish war. 
He ought to have said, that Talleyrand first suggested to.Na- 
poleon the expulsion of the Bourbons from Spain; and he 
should have added, that though Talleyrand suggested this mea- 
sure, he disapproved of the plan which Napoleon adopted for 
its execution, because he thought it one that could not suc- 
ceed,—a greater proof, it must be owned, of his sagacity, than 
of his attachment to the House of Bourbon. In another part 
of his book, Mr. Warden relates a conversation with Napoleon, 
about the death of Captain Wright, which implies, that Cap- 
tain Wright died in the Temple, while the trials of Pichegru, 
Moreau, and Georges, were still depending. But Captain 
Wright, if we are not mistaken, was not made prisoner till 
after the death of Pichegru; and his death is not said to have 
taken place till after the surrender of Ulm. Mistakes of this 
nature certainly detract from the value of Mr. Warden’s histo- 
rical recollections ; but his descriptions of Napoleon’s personal 
conduct and manners are not affected by his blunders in chro- 
nology ; and there is an air of plainness and sincerity in his ac- 
count of what he saw and heard, that recommends it strongly 
to the confidence of his readers. 
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As a specimen of the graphical power of Mr. Warden, we 
shall take the following account of one of his interviews with 
Napoleon at Longwood. 


‘On entering the room, I observed the back of a sofa turned to- 
wards me; ard, on advancing, | saw Napoleon lying at full length 
on it, with bis left arm hanging over the upper part. The glare of 
light was excluded by a Venetian blind; and before him there was 
a table covered. with books. I could distinguish among them some 
fine bound volumes on the French Revolution. The heat of the day 
had occasioned him to dismantle himself of his coat and waistcoat. 
The moment his eye met mine, he started up and exclaimed, in 
English, in a tone of goodhumoured vivacity, ‘ Ah! Warden ; how 
do you do?’ I bowed in return; when he stretched out his band. 
saying, ‘1 have got a fever.’ limmediately applied my hand to 
the wrist, and observing, both from the regularity of the pulsation 
and the jocular expression of his countenance, that he was exercis- 
ing a little of his pleasantry; I expressed my ‘wish that his health 
maight always remain the same. He then gave me a familiar tap on 
the cheek, with the back of his hand; and desired me to go into 
the middle of the room, as he had something to say tome. I now 
congratulated him on the preservation of his health; and compli- 
mented him, at the same time, on the progress he appeared to have 
made in the English language. ‘I certainly enjoy, he said, a very 
good state of health, which | attribute to a rigorous observance of 
regimen. My appetite is such, that I feel as if I could eat at any 
time of the day ; but I am regular in my meals; and always leave 
off eating with an appetite; besides, I never, as you know, drink 
strong wines.—With respect to the English language, he continued, 
l bave been very diligent; | now read your newspapers with ease ; 
and must own, that they afford me no inconsiderable amusement. 
They are occasionally inconsistent, and sometimes abusive.—In one 
paper 1 am called a liar, in another a tyrant, in a third a monster, 
and in one of them, which I really did not expect, 1 am described 
as a coward: but it turned out, after all, that the writer did not ac- 
cuse me of avoiding danger in the field of battle, or flying from an 
enemy, or fearing to look at the menaces of fate and fortune ; it did 
not charge me with wanting presence of mind in the burry of battle, 
and in the suspense of conflicting armies:—no such thing. I waunt- 
ed courage, it seems, because I did not coolly take a dose of poison, 
or throw myself into the sea, or blow out my brains. The editor 
most certainly misunderstands me; | have, at least, too much cou- 
rage for that.’ (p. 133.) On another occasion, he expressed him- 
self on suicide in the following terms. ‘ Suicide is a crime the most 
revolting to my feelings; nor does any reason suggest itself to my 
understanding by which it can be justified. It certainly originates 
in that species of fear which we denominate poltronerie. For what 
claim can that man have to courage who trembles at the frowns of 
fortune ?—T rue heroism oonsists in being superior to the ills of life, 
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in whatever shape they may challenge him to the combat.’— 
p. 58. 

We have heard that he had a similar conversation on suicide 
with one of his generals at Fontainebleau, after his first abdica- 
tion of the empire, in which he expressed the same sentiments 
and Siactiled with these words— aussi je ne suis pas tout 4 
fait etranger aux sentimens religieux.’ 

When the Northumberland came in sight of the frightful 
rock of St. Helena, the attendants of Napoleon assembled on 
the deck to contemplate their future prison, and were variously 
affected by the spectacle. Napoleon himself did not leave his 
cabin for an hour after the ship had anchored in the bay. He 
then ascended the poop, and stood there, with his = in hand, 
examining the numerous cannon that bristled in his view. ‘1 
observed him,’ says Mr. Warden, ‘ with the utmost attention, 
as I stood beside him for near half an hour; and could not 
discover, in his countenance, the least symptom of strong or 
particular emotion.’ Mr. Warden takes this opportunity of 
remarking, that during the whole voyage from England to 
St. Helena, he ‘ never saw any change in the placid countenance 
and unassuming manner of their distinguished shipmate ; nor 
did he hear of a discontented look, or a peevish expression, 
being remarked by any other person in the ship.’ p. 101.) 
The only occasion, indeed, on which Napoleon appears to have 
betrayed a momentary feeling of irritation, was in consequence 
of Sir Hudson Lowe having invited him, for the first time, to 
dine at the Plantation-house, on the arrival of the Countess of 
Loudon in the island. On Bertrand inquiring, ‘ what answer 
it was his Majesty’s pleasure he should return to this invita- 
tion?? Napoleon replied, ‘ Say, the Emperor gave no an- 
swer.’? And when Mr. Warden alluded to the disappoint- 
ment of the people of the town, who had expected to see him 
pass by as he went to dinner, he exclaimed with some impa- 
tience, ‘ What, go to dinner with a file of soldiers to guard me.’ 

In a few minutes, however, says Mr. Warden, he resumed his 
usual cool manner, and continued the subject. ‘ After all,’ he 
said, ‘ they could not expect me to accept the invitation, The 
distance is considerable, and the hour unseasonable; and 1 
have almost relinquished the idea of exceeding my chain, ac- 
companied, as | must be, by an officer.’ Some days after- 
wards, when he had heard that the Countess of Loudon had 
left the island, disappointed at not having seen him, he observ- 
ed, had the Countess of Loudon expressed herself fatigued by 
the voyage, or had she been indisposed from any other cause, 
1 shou Flees been happy to have waited on her.’ (p. 175.) 
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Nothing appears at this time to have given him so much annoy- 
ance as the necessity of having an officer by his side, whenever 
he mounted on horseback. Mr. Warden having observed to 
him, ‘ that, considering the active life he had led, it did not ap- 
pear that he took sufficient exercise to preserve himself ina 
right state of health;’ he replied, ‘ My rides, indeed, are too 
confined ; but the being accompanied by an officer is so disa- 
greeable to me, that I must be content to suffer the conse- 
quences of abridging them. You know, continued he, the island 
of St. Helena, and must be sensible that a sentinel, placed on 
either of these hills; can command the sight of me from the mo- 
ment I quit this house ullI return to it. If an officer or soldier, 
placed on that height, will not satisfy your Governor, why not 
place ten, twenty—a troop of dragoons. Let them never lose 
sight of me; only keep an officer from my side.’ (p. 171.) 
This small indulgence to a patient but indignant spirit, might, 
we think, have been granted by one soldier to another. The 
foreign Commissioners had not yet reached St. Helena, whose 
presence in the island may justly have alarmed Sir Hudson, in 
more ways than one, for the safety of his prisoner. 

At the Briars, a house midway up the mountain, belonging 
to Mr.. Balcombe, a merchant of the island, Napoleon took up 
his residence, at the request of the master of the mansion, while 
the house at Longwood was preparing for his reception. There 
happened to be a small Gothic building, about filty yards from 
the house, having one small room below and two small apart- 
ments above, which was fitted up for his habitation. There 
was no choice in the arranrement of this confined abode: the 
ground floor was occupied by him, while De Laze Caze, with 
his son, who was a page, and the valet in waiting, were to pos- 
sess the upper story. (p. 104.) Mr. Warden, while visiting Mr. 
Balcombe, accidentally met Napoleon, while in this situation. 
Taking a walk before dinner, he ‘ met Napoleon cluttering 
down irom among the rocks in his heavy military boots. He 
accosted me, says Mr. Warden, with an apparent mixture of 
satisfaction and suprise; and reproached me in terms of 
great civility for my long absence. There was a rough deal 
board placed as a seat between two stones, on which, after 
having brushed away the dust with his hands, he set himself 
down, and desired me to take my place by him. On all sides 
of the spot where we were seated, rocks were piled on rocks 
to the height of a thousand feet above our heads, while there 
was an abyss of equal depth at our feet. Nature seems, ina 
sportive mood, to have afforded this level space for a semi-aerial 
dwelling ; and while I was gazing with some astonishment on 
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the barren wonders of the scene around me— Well, said Na- 
poleon witha smile, what say you to it?—and can you think that 
your countrymen have treated me kindly”... His conversation 
then turned on the state and character of the island, of which, 
books, he said, had given a very partial representation; and 
on this, as on every other occasion, he was easy, goodhumour- 
ed and familiar, without the least apparent recollection of: his 
former greatness; and whenever the subject would admit of 
it, he never failed to give an air of cheerfulness to his remarks, 
He inquired after the officers of the Northumberland, whose 
names he endeavoured to recollect, and expressed a wish to see 
them in their way to Longwood, where they were employed 
in superintending the completion of his house; ‘if, said he, 
they will be contented to visit me, as you do now, in the fields 
—as my present habitation, which serves me for breakfast, din- 
ner, and bed-room, is not precisely calculated to receive compa- 
ny.’?. Napoleon, continues Mr. Warden, frequently makes one 
of Mr. Balcombe’s family parties, where he is neither trouble- 
some nor intrusive, but conducts himself with the manner of a 
gentleman, and a lively demeanour that promotes the general 
vivacity of the domestic circle.’ (p. 109.) 

The accounts that Mr. Warden gives of the appearance and 
habits of Napoleon, is striking and descriptive.: 

‘ His forehead is thinly covered with daxk hair, as well as the top 
of his head, which is large, and has a singular flatness. What hair 
he has behind is bushy: and I could not discern the slightest mixture 
of white in it. His eyes, which are grey, are in continual motion, 
and hurry rapidly to the various objects around him. His teeth are 
regular and good; hisneck is short, but his shoulders of the finest pro- 
portion. The rest of his figure, though blended with the Dutch fulness, 
is of a very handsome form. His face is uncommon; large, full and 
pale, but not sickly. In conversation, the muscles suffer little or no 
exertion; with the exception of those in the immediate vicinity of the 
mouth, the whole seem fixed, and the forehead particularly smooth. 
‘That of a Frenchman is generally wrinkled, from the habitual muscular 
exertion of the countenance, which we call grimace; but however 
earnest.Napoleon may be in conversation, he discovers no distortion ~ 
of feature. When he wishes to enforce a question, he sometimes em- 


ploys his hand, but that alone. He sometimes smiles, but I believe he 
seldom laughs.’ 


The only occasion, indeed, where Mr. Warden appears to 
have seen him laugh, was on hearing a story about the Abbé de 
Pradt, whose ridiculous self-sufficiency ‘ brought his risible facul- 
ties into complete exertion.? ‘The composure of his manner 
dissatisfied Mr. Warden, who complained of it to Bertrand; 
tnd wished to know, whether he discovered, at any time, the 
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feelings of affection and tenderness. ‘ Be assured he does,’ re- 
plied Bertrand. ‘ He is not without a heart, in your sense of the 
expression ; but he does not, cannot, will not make a parade of 
it.’ When Mr. Warden mentioned the arrival of news of the 
trial and sentence of Marshal Ney, Napoleon advanced a step 
nearer to him, but without the least change of countenance, 
* What, said he, Marshal Ney has been sentenced to be shot?” 

The particulars of the trial were then related to him, but he 
made no comment on them. One solitary expression only esca- 
ped him; and that was, ‘ Marshal Ney was a brave man.’ 

We have preferred these extracts as a specimen of Mr. War- 
den’s book, though to some of our readers they may appear 
trifting, because they relate to particulars that fell under his im- 
mediate observation, and depend neither on the accuracy of his. 
historical reminiscences, nor on the truth of the information com- 
municated to him by others. The remaining space we have 
allotted to the present article, we shall employ in a short and ge- 
neral review of the public and political life of Napoleon, with 
such facts and anecdotes interspersed, as have been furnishedto 
us, on good authority, from persons familiarly connected with 
him at different periods of his fortune, or obtained from some 
of our countrymen, who saw and conversed with him during his 
residence in the Isle of Elba. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is the son of Charles Bonaparte and Le- 
titia Ramolini. His father, who was a man of talents, served 
under Paoli; and, after the submission of Corsica to the French, 
he was more than once deputy of the Noblesse. The family was 
originally ‘Tuscan, and had been settled for many centuries at 
San Miniato. In Mazzuchelli, mention is made of several Bo- 
napartes of San Miniato, who had distinguished themselves in 
the republic of letters; and, so late as 1796, one of the family 
still survived, a Chevalier de St. Etienne, rich and respectable, 
who claimed, and was proud to acknowledge his relationship 
with the young conqueror of Italy. At the height of Napoleon’s 
fortune, there were flatterers, who found or fabricated proofs of 
his descent from the ancient princes or tyrants of Treviso. But 
there was probably as little foundation for this genealogy, as for 
the miserable impostures of the Emigrants, who represented him 
as sprung from the lowest dregs of the people. His eldest sister 
was educated at Saint Cyr; which fact alone, independent of 
the place held by his father in the deputation of Corsica, would 
be proof sufficient that his family belonged to the ancient order 
of Noblesse. The name of Napoleon, by which he was chris- 
tened, is common in Italy. It was one of the family names of 
the Orsini, and was introduced into the family of Bonaparte by 
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an alliance contracted with the house of Lomellini in the 16th. 
century-* For these unimportant details, we are conscious we 
owe an apology to our readers. No persons can have more con- 
tempt than ourselves for such frivolous discussionsy—the usual, 
and, in more cases, the sole materials of family history. But, 
on this occasion, such pitiful arts have been used to distort the 
truth, that, when the opportunity offered, we could not re- 
sist the temptation of exposing ignorance, and detecting malig- 
nity. 

At an early age, Napoleon was sent to the Military College 
of Briennes, where he distinguished himself by his proficiency 
in mathematics, and his love of reading, but gave offence to his 
instructors, by his obstinacy in refusing to learn Latin by the 
usual routine. He would neither get the rules of grammar by 
heart, nor. commit verses to memory; nor compose nor spea 
in Latin. Asa punishment for his perverseness, he was detain- 
ed a year or two longer than usual in that seminary, but was at 
length admitted into the ecole militaire ; and, at the age of 15 
or 16, he obtained his first commission in the army. In the year 
1785, he lost his, father, who died at Montpelier.:. but shat mis- 
fortune was in a great measure repaired by the kindness and 
care of his great-uncle Lucian, archdeacon of Ajaccio, a man of 
excellent character, and distinguished talent for observation, 
who is said to have early discerned the extraordinary parts, and 
prognosticated the future rise of Napoleon, This venerable old 
man died in 1791, at the age of 73. 

For some years after his admission into the army, Napoleon 
appears to have divided his time between garrison-duty with 
his regiment and residence on furlough with his family in Cor- 
sica. He composed at this period a history of Corsica, and 
sent it to the Abbé Raynal, then residing at Marseilles, who re- 
ceived this juvenile performance with approbation, and advised 
him to publish it, saying it was a work that would last. He 
afterwards cast it into the form of a Memorial for the Go- 
vernment; but public eyents followed so rapidly, that it was: 
never printed, and is now probably lost. In 1790, he con- 
ducted his sister home from Saint Cyr; and on the quay of 
Toulon, had a narrow escape from the mob, who assailed them 
with cries of a bas les aristocrats, d bas la,cocarde noire. Per- 


* The following passage, from Sansovino’s history of the Casa Orsi- 
na, may, perhaps, amuse some of our readers. ‘ Ma molti piu Yurono i 
Napoleoni, perche in tutti i tempi gli orecchi Italiani, o nella pace o 
nella guerra, udirono questa nobilissiuma voce in nomini segnalati,’ Lib. 
Il, p. 20. 
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ceiving it ‘was a black mband in his” sister’s bonnet, which’ 
these worthy patriots mistook for a black cockade, he instantly’ 
tore it off, beens it into the sea. In 1791, he was promé” 
ted to be captain of artillery in the regiment of Grenoble, and’ 
was. quartered at Valence in Dauphiny. In the winter of the 
same year, he returned to Corsica, and was there employed in 
raising and forming a regiment of volunteers, of which he was 
allowed to'take the command, without resigning his commis- 
sion in the regular service. While occupied in this duty, he 
had occasion to display’ his coolness and courage, in an affray 
between his regiment and the national guard of Ajaccio, which 
caused some bloodshed, and produced much disturbancé in the 
town: And on the breaking out of the war with Sardinia, he 
gave the first specimen of his military enterprise, by taking 
possession of the small isles that lie between Corsica’and Sardi- 
nia. He was about this time intimately connected with the ce- 
lebrated Paoli, and with Pozzo di Bergo, a young Corsican of 
talents and ambition, with whom hehas been ever: since on 
terms of the bitterest animosity. What was the real ground of 
difference between these associates, we cannot inform our read- 
ers with any certainty. ‘The friends of Napoleén pretend, that, 
suspecting from the orders of Paoli, it was the intention of that 
veteran to revolt. against France, he remonstrated strong} 
against the design; in consequence of which, he was aitrentol 
and committed to prison. Escaping from his confinement, he 
fled to the mountains, and was there seized by some peasants of 
the opposite party, and brought back to Pozzo di Borgo, who 
determined to rid himself of a troublesome rival, by delivering 
him up to the English, This resolution, which might have con- 
signed Napoleon toa jail for years, was frustrated by the cor- 
ruption or compassion of his guards, who connived at his escape 
from prison, the night before he was to have been given up to an 
English vessel, that was then hovering upon the coast. At Cal- 
vi, where he arrived without any second interruption, he found 
two French Commissioners, to whom he communicated the de- 
— of Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo, and soon after he quitted the 
island and joined the army of Nice, to which his regiment was 
attached. 

The first service on which he was employed, after his return 
to France, was to superintend, as artillery officer, the batteries 
between Saint Remo and Nice. From this duty, he was des- 
patched, by his commanding officer, on a mission to Mar- 
seilles, and other neighbouring towns, to procure supplies for 
the army ; after which, he was directed to proceed to Auxonne, 
La Fere, and Paris, for ordnance stores and artillery officers. 
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The war of the departments against the Convention raged at 
that time in the South of France; and Napoleon found some 
difficulty in obtaining from towns in arms against the Govern- 
ment, the provisions necessary for its armies; but, partly by 
appealing to the patriotism, and partly by working on the fears 
of the insurgents, he accomplished his object. At Avignon, 
he was strongly urged, by some Federalists, to join the Depart- 
mental forces ; but he steadily refused to have any connexion 
with them, saying, he would take no part in a civil war. While 
detained atthat place, he had an opportunity of witnessing the 
wretched incapacity of the generals on both sides,—royalist as 
well as republican: and, after the surrender of the town to 
Cartaux, who, from a bad painter, had become a worse gene- 
ral, he weote a pamphlet in ridicule of the whole affair, which 
he called Dejeuner de trois militaires &@ Avignon. 

On his return to the army of Italy, he was invited to assist 
in the siege of Toulon; and, by his services on that occasion, 
he contributed materially to the reduction ofthe place. When 
he first joined the besieging army, he found it still under the 
command of Cartaux, who was as obstinate and jealous of 
others, as he was ignorant and incapable himself. Some time 
after the evacuation of the towa by the Allies, as Napoleon was 
showing his brother Lewis the works and operations of the 
siege, he pointed out to hima spot, where an unskilful attack. 
on one of the forts had occasioned a great and unnecessary 
slaughter of the soldiers. ‘The mounds, under which their bo- 
dies had been interred, and other marks of the transaction, 
were still fresh. Tenes, jeune homme, said Napoleon to his bro- 
ther, learn from this scene, that itis not less a matter of con- 
science, than of prudence, for a military man to study well his 
profession. For, had the wretch, who led these brave fellows 
to the fort, understood his duty, many of them would be now 
enjoying life,; and serving their country. His ignorance has 
murdered them, and hundreds besides, in the flower of youth, 
and in the prospect of honour and happiness. These words he 
uttered with great emotion, and with the tears standing in his 
eyes. How strange it seems, that one, who had naturally these 
strong sentiments of humanity, should have been the cause of 
so much havoc and destruction in the world! The officer at 
Teulon sacrificed hundreds to his ignorance. Howmany thou- 
sands have perished in Spain, Russia, and Germany, victims to 
the ambition and wilfulness of Napoleon ! 

The arrival of Dugommier with reinforcements, changed the 
aspect of affairsat Toulon. In a letter of that able General 
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to the Convention, he praises Bonaparte, commander of ar- 
tillery, for his conduct in the attack that led to the capture of 
General O’Hara.* On the reduction of the town, Napoleon, 
as a reward for his services, was appointed commander in chief 
of the artillery of the army of Italy ; and, in that capacity, he 
assisted at the siege of Oneglia, and proposed, but without ef- 
fect, to Dumerbion, general of the army, a plan for the inva- 
sion of Italy, which he was shortly afterwards destined to exe- 
cute. Removed from his situation in the Italian army by some 
intrigue at Paris, he was nominated to a command in La Ven- 
dee ; but, disliking the service, he went to Paris to remonstrate 
against it. He there found that he was not only named on a 
service to which he was averse. but that he had been removed 
from the artillery tothe line. Considering this to be a slight as 
well as a disadvantage, he declined the appointment, and re- 
mained some months at Paris without employment. From this 
inactivity, so unsuitable to his temper and character, he was 
summoned by Barras, who had known him at Toulon, to take 
the command of the armed force destined to protect the Con- 
vention against the sections of Paris. ‘The dispositions made 
by Napoleon, secured an easy victory to the Convention ; and, 
in recompense of this important service, he was named General 
en second of the army of the interior. Soon afterwards, he 
married Josephine, widow of General Beauharnais ; and, early 


in the ensuing spring, he was appointed Commander in Chief 


of the army of Italy. 

It is not our intention to follow Napoleon through the bril- 
liant history of his Italian campaign, the most splendid and 
least exceptionable period of his political career. In one year 
he drove the Germans from the shores of the Mediterranean to 
the heart of Carinthia, defeated and dispersed their arinies, 


and gave peace to the Continent. Criticisms we have heard of 


military men on his skill and conduct as a General in that ever 
memorable campaign, of the justness of which we have no pre- 
tension to form an opinion. But this we know, that no Gene- 
ral, in ancient or modern times, ever obtained so many splendid 
victories in so short a time, with means so inconsiderable, and 
with such powerful enemies opposed to him. But his least glo- 
ry was that of a conqueror. Not to speak of the civil institu- 
tions in Lombardy, by which he did all that in him lay to se- 
cure the happiness and independence of the new republick he 
had created; he showed himself, on every occasion, the sincere 
and earnest friend of peace; and merited. if he has not ob- 


* Moniteur, 7th December, 1793. 
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tained, the praise of being the first man in authority under the 
French Republick, who set limits to its aggrandizement, and 
honestly endeavoured to restore again tranquillity to the world. 
The indulgence he showed to the Pope at Tolentino, when 
Rome was completely at his mercy, procured him no friends, 
and excited against him many enemies at home. And we can 
add, on the authority of Melzi, Vice-president of the Cisalpine 
Republick, a man of talents and integrity, that he concluded 
the peace of Campo Formio, in opposition to the secret orders 
and positive instructions of the Directory. Republicans, if 
any such remain in France, may perhaps be permitted to blame 
him for his moderation. It was chierical to hope for any so- 
lid peace between the new Republick and the ancient dynasties 
of Europe. But, if he fell into an error, it was by indulging 
hopes, in which every good man at that time was willing to 
participate. 

But, splendid as were the achievements, and great as were 
at this time the merits of Napoleon as a warrior, a legislator, 
anda peace-maker, it is impossible to bestow upon them, even 
then, our unmixed cemmendation. The tone in which he offer- 
ed liberty to the Italians, was that of Khaled propagating his 
religion by the sword. Converts were praised, protected, and 
encouraged ; but infidels, that rejected his mission and resisted 
his arms, were given up without mercy to military execution.-— 
The great stain, however, on his character at this period, was 
his conduct towards Venice. There is great reason to believe, 
that the cession of the Venetian States to the House of Austria, 
was stipulated by a secret article of the preliminaries of Leoben, 
—that the causes afterwards alleged for making war on the Ve- 
netian republic, were mere pretexts for an unjust invasion— 
and that negociations were entered into with the disaffected at 
Venice, to get possession of the capital without resistance; not 
for the purpose of restoring liberty to the people, but with an 
intention of coolly and deliberately delivering them over to the 
harsh, haughty, and rapacious gripe of the Austrians. In this 
complicatedact of treachery and injustice, it may be difficult to 
say whether Napoleon or the Emperor of Germany was most 
to blame. The one betrayed, the other accepted the spoils ofa’ 
friend. The difference was, that the Austrian had no charac- 
ter to lose, no reputation to forfeit. If such was the price of 
peace, the world paid dear for its short-lived tranquillity. 

Napoleon has been also reproached with having corrupted, 
during his Italian campaign, not the discipline, but the tone 
and character of his army, by protecting and encouraging his 
generals in the most scandalous pillage and extortion, and in 
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which they quickly became as great proficients as the Commis- 
sioners of the Convention itself. It was by his army, too, that 
the first example was given of military interference in the poli- 
tical concerns of the interior. Hitherto, the armies of the Re- 
publick had vanquished its enemies, without ever presuming to 
take a part in the internal discussions of their country. But in 
1797, a party appeared in the Council of 500, in opposition 
to the Directory, whose views perhaps were innocent, but 
whose conduct certainly exposed them to suspicion. Some of 
the leaders of this party were undoubtedly Royalists; but the 
greater part of their adherents appear to have had no other in- 
tentions than to check the arbitrary government and scandalous 
corruption of the Directory. The course they took for this 
purpose was to withhold supplies from the government, and in- 
stitute a rigid inquiry intoits expenses. ‘The Directory availed 
themselves of the effects of this plan of operations ; and impress- 
ed the armies with a belief, that all their wants and privations 
arose from a factious opposition in the legislature, which endea- 
voured to destroy the defenders of their country, for the pur- 
pose of bringing back the exiled family. The General of the 
Italian army encouraged this impression, in a public proclama- 
tiontohis troops. Addresses from his army were sent to the 
government, complaining, in language most indecorous and un- 
constitutional, of the majority of the legislature. Jt was the 
design of Napoleon to have followed up these addresses, by 
marching with part of his army to Paris, on pretence of sup- 
porting the Directory and the Republick, but with the inten- 
tion of procuring for himself a principal share in the govern- 
ment. The Revolution of Fructidor, which happened sooner, 
and was accomplished with greater facility than he expected, 
prevented the execution of this design. By this event, the par- 
ty in opposition to the Directory was completely extinguished ; 
and no pretence was left for the general of the Italian army to 
cross the Alps with his troops. Such, at least, is the account 
we have received from Melzi of the secret designs of Napoleon 
at this period. Of the Directory, it was ever his custom to 
speak with contempt; and, when commenting on their supine- 
ness and their blunders, he used to remark, that if any man 
could combine the new system of France with a military go- 
vernment, he might raise that country toa high rank among 
nations, and maintain it in that elevation. So early had he 
conceived that formidable plan, which had so nearly proved 
fatal to the liberties of the world, and which no power but that 
of the elements was able to confound. 

That his republicanism was already ofa doubtful character, 
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though he assured some oge in the Isle of Elba that he conti- 
nued a good republican tM! his expedition to Egypt, is further 
corroborated by some anecdotes we have heard related of him 
by the late Count Meerfeldt. That nobleman was one of the 
ne,,ociators on the part of Austria at Leoben, and afterwards at 
Campo Formio. In the course of some discussion, he dropped 
a hiat, that General Bonaparte was in a situation to take the 
lead either in France or Italy. Napoleon made no reply to the 
observation, but he did not seem at all displeased by it; and 
spoke of the attempt to govern France by representative bodies, 
and republican institutions, as a mere experiment, Encouraged 
by this opening, Meerfeldt ventured, with the approbation of 
his Court, to propose to him a principality in Germany. Na- 
poleon expressed himself to be obliged and flattered by the of- 
fer, as it showed the opinion entertained of his talents and im- 
portance, but said it would never answer to him; for if he re- 
ceived such a favour by means.of Austria, he must expect to be 
sacrificed, in the event of any future war with France. Austria, 
if successful, would cast him off as an useless incumbrance ; and 
France, if superior, would crush him as one who had preferred 
the patronage of Austria to the career open to him at home. 
He added, with frankness, that it was his object to get admis- 
sion into the government of his own country; and that, if he 
could once set his foot in the stirrup, he had no doubt he should 
go a great way. 

The character of Napoleon, at this period, appears to have 
been that of an enterprising soldier, with extraordinary talents 
and genius, but of no fixed political principles or opinions ; full 
of aspiring thoughts, but without any settled plan to gratify his 
ambition. It was impossible, said Meerfeldt, for any one to 
converse with him for ten minutes, without perceiving that he 
was a man of great views and great capacity. His language, 
his manner, his conceptions, said Melzi, were striking and pe- 
culiar. In conversation, asin war, he was fertile and full of re- 
source; quick in discerning, and prompt in pressing the weak 
points of his adversary. His information from books was small, 
and he had made little progress in any branch of study, except 
in Mathematicks; but he had great quickness of apprehension, 
and wonderful powers of application. Of all his qualities, con- 
tinued Melzi, the most remarkable was his capacity of long con- 
tinued and unremitted attention. His projects were vast and 
gigantick, conceived with genius, but sometimes impracticable, 
and not unfrequently abandoned from temper, or defeated by 
his own impatience. He was naturally hasty, decisive, impetu- 
eus and violent; but could make himself very agreeable in con- 
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versation, and showed great deference@nd civility to those whom 
he wished to conciliate. Though habitually close and reserved, 
he was sometimes indiscreet and imprudent from passion,—but 
he seemed never to unbosom himself from affection. La balle 
qui me tuera, portera mon nom, was one of his sayings, and sa- 
vours of that fatalism so natural to men whose lives are daily ex- 

osed to the chances of war, or to the dangers of the ocean. 
His figure was at this time pale and thin ; and with so slender a 
frame, his activity and endurance of fatigue appeared quite in- 
credible. We quote Melzi with the gr eater confidence, because 
he was a man competent to judge of the attainments, as well as 
the talents of others ; and, at the time we received our informa- 
tion from him, he was retired from the world, and had no motive 
whatever for extenuating or exaggerating the truth. 

Such was Napoleon at his return to France, after the con- 
quest of Italy,—an object of admiration to the world, and of 
jealousy and suspicion to the government he had served. He 
was received, however, with every external appearance of con- 
fidence and respect; and nominated, even before his arrival at 
Paris, one of the Commissioners to Rastadt, for the final pa- 
cification of the Continent. But he soon discovered, that the 
negociation was a mere farce, and that the Directory had no 
serious intentions of peace. He was appointed to command 
the expedition against England; but he saw the folly of the en- 
terprise, and withdrew from it. His situation was now become 
critical. There was no opening for him at home, nor secu- 
rity in a private station, to which, in the early periods of his 
life, he appears, in moments of despondence, to have frequent- 
ly looked forward with anxious desire. In 1796, a project 
had been sent to him forthe invasion of Egypt, which he 
had examined and returned, with his opinion of it, to the Di- 
rectory. It was now resumed, and the command of the expe- 
dition was proposed tohim. ‘lo have refused a third appoint- 
ment, would have exposed him to suspicion, and, most pro- 
bably, to destruction. The expedition to Egypt was calculat- 
ed, besides, to dazzle his ardent and ambitious mind, full of 
romantick plans, and fond of extraordinary enterprises. No 
war could be more unjust. France was at peace with the Ot- 
toman Porte, the nominal sovereign of Egypt; and had no 
pretence of quarrel with the Beys, the real masters of the coun- 
try. But this consideration was not sufficient to deter the Ge- 
neral, and was little calculated to make impression on the go- 
vernment that employed him. The expedition sailed ; and, by 
most extraordinary luck, it arrived at Alexandria, after the re- 
duction of Malta, without encountering the ficet under Nelson, 
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which had been despatched by Lord St. Vincent to intercept its 
progress. 

In Egypt, Napoleon made war on the same principles as in 
Italy, but in a style more oriental and despotic. He had to 
deal with treacherous and ferocious enemies ; and he punished 
their perfidy and inhumanity with a severity and cruelty bor- 
rowed from themselves. The inhabitants of Cairo having risen 
against his garrison, he was not content with punishing those 
taken with arms in their hands ; but, suspecting their priests to 
have been the secret movers of the insurrection, he collected 
them, to the number of two hundred, and ordered them to be 
shot. Such enormities are plainly unjustifiable; yet some pal- 
liation may be found, in the indignation of both general and 
soldiers at the cruelty and brutality of their enemies, who not 
only murdered all the prisoners that fell into their hands, but 
mutilated and abused their bodies in a manner too horrible to 
be related. Policy had also its share in these severities. The 
miserable inhabitants of the East know no principle of govern- 
ment but fear. ‘The execution of Cairo struck terror into their 
minds ; ‘et depuis ce tems la,’ said Napoleon, ‘ilsn’ont été fort 
‘ altachés, car ils voient bien, qwil n’y avoit pas de mollesse 
* dans ma maniere de gouverner.” 

Without entering on the minor accusations against Napo- 
leon, for his conduct in Egypt, the following are commonly 
mentioned as the deepest and most heinous of his offences ;— 
the massacre of his prisoners at Jaffa;—the poisoning of bis 
sick at Acre ;—his pretended conversion to Mahometanism ;— 
his desertion of his army. On these charges we shall bestow a 
few words, in the order in which they have been enumerated. 

Of the massacre of the Turks at Jaffa, Napoleon gave the 
following account to Lord Ebrington, one of the most candid 
and intelligent ef the travellers with whom he conversed at Elba 
on the history and past transactions of his life. On Lord E- 
brington asking him about the massacre of the Turks at Jaffa, 
he answered—‘C’ est vrai ; j’en fis fusillera peu pres deux mille, 
‘ Vous trouves ga un peu fort; mais je leur avois accordé 
‘une capitulation a El Arisch, 2 condition qwils retourne- 
‘ roient ches eux. Hs Vont rompu, et se sont jeltés dans Jaffa, 
‘ et je les pris par assaut. Je ne pouvois les emmener prison- 
* niers avec moi, car je manquois de pain, el ils eloient des dia- 
‘ bles trop dangereux pour les lacher une seconde fois ; de sorte 
« que je wavois d’aulre moyen que de les tuer.? We quote from 
the notes of Lord Ebrington, which he has permitted us to use, in 
preference to the account of Mr Warden, which is less concise, 

According to this statement, the breach of parole in the gar 
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rison of El Arisch was the ground of justification; the situation 
of the French army the real motive tor this massacre. Now, 
though it be true that, by the laws of war, a prisoner who has once 
broke his parole, is not afterwards entitled to quarter, * this isa 
right but rarely exercised ; and in no other instance, we believe, 
in modern times, has it ever been exerted on so great a body of 
men as perished at Jaffa. If the French had refused quarter in 
the heat of the assault, no one could have blamed, or, after the 
violation of their flag of truce, wondered at their conduct; and, 
if their general had been aware that a considerable part of the 
garrison consisted of prisoners liberated on their parole at El 
Arisch, there can be little question that such would have been his 
orders ; but we doubt if any instance car be found of a garrison 
spared ‘at the moment of assault, and condemned afterwards to 
execution. But this is not all. We have been informed, that 
one third only of the garrison of Jaffa were composed of prison- 
ers taken at El Arisch ; and whatever right the laws of war might 
give to the conqueror over them, we cannot understand how 
that right could be extended to the rest of the garrison. 
Whetker a General is entitled, from regard to the safety of 
his own army, and to the execution of the service on which he 
is employed, to put his prisoners to death, or confine them in a 
situation where they must inevitably per ish, or deliver them over 
to a barbarian, in whose hands they have no mercy to expect, 
are questions we are unwilling to discuss. Our readers will per- 
ceive, that on the determination of this point depends not only 
the reputation of Napoleon at Jaffa, but of Henry V. at Agin- 
court, of Lord Anson in the South Sea, and of the Bailli Suf- 
frein on the coast of Coromandel. This much at least is cer- 
tain, that the necessity must be clear and urgent, which can 
justify acts so repugnant to the feelings of humanity, and so con- 
trary to the practice of civilized nations; and, that there was 
some appearance of necessity in the case of Jafla, cannot be de- 
nied. It was mot safe to dismiss the prisoners on their parole, 
after the conduct of the garrison of El Arisch. No one could 
doubt, after such experience of the enemy, that on whatever 
terms they might be liberated, they would throw themselves, 
without scruple, into the first place of arms they found open to 
receive them; or remain behind, and harass the flanks and rear 
of the French army in its advance into Palestine. ‘The force 
under Napoleon was too weak to furnish an escort sufficient to 
convey them toa place of security. It consisted of only 6000 
men, and the prisoners amounted to 3000, of whom 1800 were 
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shot, and 1200 escaped from their guard. It is but fair to add, 
that whatever may be our opinion of this execution, the blame 
of it does not belong exclusively to the commander in chief. It 
was determined upon in a council of war, at which Berthier, 
Kleber, !.annes, Bon, Caffarelly, and other officers assisted. © 
That the intention of administering opium as a poison, to a 
few of the sick of his army, was entertained by Napoleon, he. 
has related to many, and with this addition, that it was owing 
to his physician, the design was not carried into execution. 
But this suggestion arose from a mistaken judgment, not from 
a vad heart, and least of all, from indifference about the fate or 
fortuues of his soldiers. All accounts agree, that his attention 
to his sick and wounded, during his Syrian Campaign, was 
most exemplary. He visited the hospitals in person, exposed 
himself to the most imminent danger of infection, conversed 
with the sick, listened to their complaints, saw that his medical 
oflicers did their duty ; and at every movement of his army, and 
more particularly at the retreat from Acre, his chief solicitude 
was about his hospital; and the skill and care with which his 
sick and wounded were removed drew praises even from his 
enemies. On those points, all the medical men of his army 
concur in one evidence in his favour. Desgenettes, who was 
chief physician to his army in Syria, is a royalist, but at no 
time, not even since the restoration of the Bourbons, has he 
ever mentioned the conduct of Napoleon to his sick and wound- 
ed, without the just encomiums which his care and tenderness 
had deserved.. We happened lately to meet with the celebrated 
Assolini at Munich, who was one of his Medical Staff in Syria. 
Though no friend of Napoleon, he joined in the universal tes- 
timony in his favour upon this subject. Having stated to Na- 
poleon at Acre, that the means of transport provided for the 
sick were insufficient, he was directed to stop all the baggage 
horses as they passed, and even to make the officers dismount 
and give their horses for this service. These orders were punc- 
tually executed, and not a sick person was left behind, who in 
the judgment of his medical attendants could be removed with 
safety. But let us hear the story of the poisoning, in the words 
of Napoleon himself. When Lord Ebrington visited him in 
the Isle of Elba, he repeatedly and earnestly requested his guest 
to question him freely about the past incidents of his life ; and 
when, in consequence of this permission, Lord Ebrington al- 
luded to this report, he answered without hesitation, ‘ Il y a 
‘ dans cela un fond de verité. Some soldiers of the army had 
‘the plague. They could not bave lived 24 hours. I was 
‘aboutto march. I consulted Desgenettes as to the means of 
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‘removing them. He said it must be attended with the risk of 
‘ infection, and would be useless to themselves, as they were 
* past recovery. I then recommended to him to give them a 
‘dose of opium, rather than leave them to the mercy of the 
* Turks. Il me repondit en fort honnele homme, que son metier 
£ etoit de guerir et non de tuer ; so the men were left to their fate. 
‘ Perhaps he was right; though I asked for them, what, under 
* similar circumstances, | should have wished my best friend to 
* have done by me. I have often reflected since on this point 
* of morality, and have conversed on it with others, et je crois 
‘ gwau fond il vaut loujours mieux souffrir qwun homme fi- 
 nisse sa destinée quelle qu'elle soit. 1 judged so afterwards, in 
© the case of my poor friend Duroc, who, when his bowels were 
‘ falling out before my eyes, repeatedly cried to me, to have 
‘him put out of misery; je lui dis, je vous plains, mon ami, 
‘mais il n'y a pas de remede: il faut souffrir jusqwala fin. 
The truth of this simple and ingenuous confession, we see no 
reason whatever to question. That this suggestion was most 
properly rejected by Desgenettes, every one will agree ; but he 
must have a mind strongly biassed by prejudice, who can re- 
present the proposal of Napoleon as arising from a callous in- 
sensibility to the sufferings and fate of his soldiers. It had its 
source, on the contrary, in strong but ill-directed feelings of hu- 
manity, which neither he nor Desgenettes had a right to indulge 
in the manner proposed. 

The apostacy of Napoleon in Egypt, we cannot regard in a 
more éerious light, than the feigned Mahometanism of Major 
Horneman, or of any other traveller, whom the African Asso- 
ciation have employed to explore the secrets of the Desert. No 
one imagines, that Napoleon was a sincere convert to Islamism, 
or that he adopted the language and sentiments of the Korin, 
for any other purpose than that of gaining the confidence and 
conciliating the good will of the natives. He might also hope, 
by his mystical and prophetic denunciations, to terrify and con- 
found his enemies, and diffuse a superstitious awe around his 
person ; but that he should have seriously intended to set up for 
a second Mahomet, is an idea that could only have entered 
into the head of a crazy visionary, who might in other circum- 
stances have been his first disciple. This piece of hypocrisy, 
according to his own account, answered completely his purpose. 
‘You can hardly imagine,’ said he to Lord Ebrington, ‘ the 
‘ advantages I gained in Egypt from the adoption of their wor- 
‘ship.’ But, after all, it was a low artifice, the device of a 
cunning, not the resource of an elevated mind. ‘The language 
ef his proclamations has given scandal, and, to a pious ear, it 
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must be owned, they are shocking and offensive. But we must 
consider the infidelity then openly professed in France, and re- 
collect that Napoleon, bred in camps, and educated in the Re- 
voiution, must have imbibed the loose notions of religion that 
generally prevailed, at that time, among his countrymen. 

His desertion of his army was a military offence against his 
own government, for which he was liable to be punished. But 
it was no crime against his army, whom he left in a flourishing 
condition, as appeared by the footing he was able to maintain 
in Egypt, and by the resistance they afterwards opposed to the 
English arms. Whether he was invited back to France by any 
party at home, or induced by his own reflections to take that 
bold and decided step, we cannot inform our readers. We ra- 
ther incline to the opinion, he had no positive invitation from 
France ; but that, hearing of the disasters of the armies, the loss 
of Italy, and discontent of the interior, he concluded the Di- 
rectorial Government could not last, and hurried home to pro- 
fit by the confusion, and secure a place in the new Government 
to himself. Certain it is, that for some time after he landed, 
he was doubtful in what manner he should be received; and, 
till his enthusiastic reception by the Lyonese, it seemed a ques- 
tion whether a scaffold or a diadem would be the reward of his 
audacity. We have heard, that when the news of his return 
reached Paris, the Directory ordered Fouché, their Minister of 
Police. to arrest his person ; but Fouché declined the office, 
saying, ‘ il n’est pas homme @ se laisser arréter ; aussi ne suis- 
je pas Vhomme qui Varrétera.’ At Paris he was courted by the 
different factions that distracted the Republick, and closing with 
that of Syeyes, he overturned, as is well known, the existing 
Government, on the 18th of Brumaire, and laid the foundation of 
a military despotism in its place. He had now his foot in the 
stirrup, and soon convinced both friends and enemies, that it 
was not a short way he meant to go. 

France was at that time beset with greater difficulties than at 
any period since 1793. Her armies were defeated and dispirit- 
ed. Her Italian conquests were reduced to the mountains and 
coast of Genoa. The greater part of Switzerland was occupied 
by the Allies. Her own injustice and rapacity had estranged 
the inhabitants of that country; and, by destroying their neu- 
trality, had exposed her most vulnerable frontier to invasion. 
Her resources were exhausted, and the enthusiasm of her peo- 
pie was gone. Her Government was without union or authori- 
ty; torn by factions, and contemned by its subjects, All her 
attempts to establish a free constitution had proved abortive. 
The Jacobins were feared and detested for the cruelties they had 
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exercised, and the incurable extravagance of their opinions.— 
The Moderates were hated and despised for their supineness, in- 
eapacity, and corruption. The Royalists were troublesome and 
turbulent in the west; and at Paris, as usual, timid and in- 
triguing. Noman, besides Napoleon, had reputation or popu- 
larity, except Moreau, who was at that time willing to follow, 
and was at all times incapable of leading. What degree of po- 
litical freedom could be safely confided to a people, guilty ef so 
many errors, and so little benefited by experience, was a ques- 
tion that might have puzzled a Washington to decide. But 
ether thoughts than these occupied the mind of Napoleon. His 
views were all personal aad selfish. To give the people as much 
freedom as they were qualified to use, and gradually to enlarge 
itas factions became less inveterate, and the public mind more 
calm and enlightened, was not the object of his poliey. He con- 
sidered not how much power might be safely intrusted to the 
people, but calculated how little power would content them,.— 
The constitution he gave to France was intended to conduct her 
insensibly to slavery, not to fit her imperceptibly for freedom. 
He had a crown before his eyes, and was dazzled by the splen- 
dour of the bauble. He might have established a republick ; 
To found a dynasty of Kings was his ambition. 

The first measures of his reign, for itis idle to talk of the Re- 
publick after the 18th of Brumaire, were wise and salutary.— 
Every one acknowledged the necessity of a strong Government. 
A strong Government they had. Every one exclaimed against 
the corruption and injustice of their late rulers. Napoleon re- 
pressed peculation, and enforced a due administration o} justice. 
All lamented the party divisions, which weakened anddistracted 
their country. Napoleon sought men of talents from every par- 
ty, and employed them in the public service. All men dreaded 
what the French calla reaction. Napoleon checked every symp- 
tom of reaction, and extended protection to all who obeyed 
the laws, and punished impartially all who infringedthem. Per- 
secution had revived the spirit of devotion. Napoleon took re- 
ligion under his protection, and restored the priests to their al- 
iars. The western departments were desolated by civil war, 
which the abominable law of hostages had rekindled. Napo- 
Jeon abolished the law of hostages—closed the list of Emigrants 
—and, by a judicious mixture of mildness and severity, restor- 
ed tranquillity to those departments. All France joined in an 
unanimous cry for peace. Nayoleon offered peace to his ene- 
mies ; and, when his proffer was scornfully rejected by England 
and Austria, he reduced Austria to a submission, and then ge- 
nerously pardoned her. England, the most formidable and in- 
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yeterate of his enemies, abandoned by every ally, at length 
mae peace with him, and acknowledged the Republick. 
Napoleon bad now reached the summit of glory ; and if he 
had been disposed to give liberty to his country, there was no 
obstacle to the execution of his design. He had restored peace 
to the Church by his Concordat ; and though he had made great 
concessions to the Court of Rome in that negociation, he had 
mointeined, and while he remained in France he preserved 
inviolate, the most complete toleration to his Protestant sub- 
jects. He had wished to stipulate for the marriage of the 
Romish clergy; but found, as he told Mr. Fox, that if he had 
insisted on it, ‘on aurot crié au pur prolestantisme.? He had 
introduced yreater equity, and more despatch, into the admi- 
nistration of justice, and was occupied with his noblest and most 
durable work, the Code Napoleon, to remedy the confusion and 
contra'iction of the existing laws. He had established a most 
excellent police, in which he employed, as gens d’armerie, the 
be:t and most respectable of his soldiers. His political insti- 
tutions were not to be praised ; but they might easily have been 
improved. A mute legislature ; a tribunate that could talk but 
not vote; asenate that deliberated in secret, were objects of 
indifference or derision. But Napoleon had no thoughts of 
moulding these imperfect institutions into a system of liberty. — 
His eyes were fixed on the vacant throne; and neither his mi- 
litary habits, nor his temper, were fitted for the restraints of li- 
mited authority. The Press, which had offended him, was 
persecuted and subdued. Individuals, who incurred his dis- 
pleasure, were menaced, arrested, and banished, without trial. 
Personal liberty had no security from the arbitrary mandates 
of his minister of police. The tribunate was reduced in its 
numbers, and, some time after, was entirely suppressed. The 
senate was in perpetual mutation. No institution was suffered 
to take root, or inspire confidence. Nothing was stable but 
his power ; nothing progressive but his authority. Frenchmen, 
he said, were indifferent about liberty. They neither under- 
stood nor cared for it. Vanity was their ruling passion, ard 
equality, which opened to all the prospect of advancement, was 
the only political right on which they set a value. To soothe 
this na .on:1 passion, and to gratify his own ambition, he was 
most assiduous in extending his influence and dominion over 
Europe. Piedmont, Parma and Elba, were successively an- 
nexed to France. When Melzi counselled him against the an- 
nexation of Piedmont, he replied with a smile,—‘ Ce bras est 
‘ fort, il ne demande qu’a porter.’ Louisiana was ceded to him 
by Spain. St. Domingo was recovered with circumstances ef 
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perfidy and atrocity, that have been rarely surpassed in the an- 
nals of human wickedness. The Italian Repulick chose him 
for its President. Genoa was saved for a time from the same 
yoke, by the contrivance of Serra, one of its ancient nobles, 
formerly the friend and associate of Napoleon—but, in conse- 
quence of this interference, the victim for many years of his 
displeasure. Switzerland was compelled to accept his media- 
tion, and to receive laws for her internal government from his pa- 
lace of the Thuilleries. Germany was partitioned and parcelled 
out among its princes, as it suited his views and those of Rus- 
sia. Such, in one busy year, were tlie fruits of the restless ac- 
tivity and unmeasurable ambition of Napoleon. A plan he 
had formed to get himself declared Emperor of the Gauls, af- 
ter his return from Lyons, was defeated by the interference of 
Lannes, a soldier who had twice saved his life in Italy, and 
whom his gratitude forgave for this and many subsequent offen- 
ces, and by the murmurs of his guards, who had not yet forgot 
the shouts of Vive la Republique, which had so often conducted 
them to victory. But an obsequious senate, and careless peo- 
ple, made him Consul for life, with the power of nominating 
his successor, and left him nothing to regret or desire in France 
but an empty title, which the extraordinary and tragical events 
we are next to relate, enabled him, at no very distant period, to 
acquire. 

When Napoleon first obtained the supreme authority in France, 
his moderation, so different from the violence of preceding go- 
vernments, had filled the Royalists with idle hopes and ground- 
less expectations. The Cromwell of the Revolution had ap- 
peared, and they mistook him for a Monk. Cured of their er- 
ror, they sought to avenge their disappointment by a contrivance 
for his destruction, which, from its qualities, has been empha- 
tically termed the Infernal Machine. Above thirty persons pe- 
rished by its explosion, but Napoleon escaped. The peace with 
England put a stop to their machinations ; but when the war 
broke out afresh, their plots were renewed. Georges, Piche- 
gru, and other emigrants, repaired privately to Paris. Mo- 
reau, whose unambitious spirit had been converted by intriguers 
into a mal-content and enemy of Napoleon, entered into their 
schemes. Meetings were held at Paris, where plans were dis- 
cussed for the destruction of Napoleon, and the settlement of a 
new form of government. Accident led to the discovery of their 

lots. Pichegru and Georges were arrested. Pichegru strang- 
led himself in prison. Georges was publickly executed. Mo- 
reau was tried, condemned, pardoned, and banished. The 
Duke of Enghien, grandson of the Prince of Conde, who re- 
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sided in the territory of Baden, near the frontiers of Alsace, 
was arrested by French troops, in violation of the neurality of 
Germany, carried to Vincennes, and there tried and shot as an 
emigrant and conspirator. Of the inferior accomplices, some 
were put to death, but the greater part were pardoned, or had 
their sentence of death commuted into imprisonment. Cap- 
tain Wright, who had been active in landing the conspirators, 
and appeared to have been privy to their designs, was taken 
un the coast of France, confined for more than a year in the 
Temple, and treated with so much harshness and severity, that 
he put an end to his own existence. The detection of this con- 
spiracy, obtained for Napoleon the last and greatest object of 
his ambition. He was elected Emperor of the French, and had 
the empire made hereditary in his family. ‘Ce gaillard la,’ 
said one of his own ambassadors on the occasion, ‘ sail tirer 
parli de tout.’ 

Such we believe to be the true history of these transactions. 
That Pichegru or Captain Wright died otherwise than by their 
own hands, we have never seen a tittle of evidence to prove, or 
heard a reason that could bear examination. What possible 
motive could induce Napoleon to murder Pichegru in secret? 
The popularity of Pichegru with the army had been extinguish- 
ed by absence and length of time, and utterly destroyed 5 his 
open and undisguised connexion with the enemies of his coun- 
try. What difficulty was there in trying him by a special com- 
mission, and punishing him as a traitor leagued with the ene- 
mies of France—as a conspirator against her government, or 
even as a convict returned from transportation? Surely, the 
difficulty was much less in his case than in that of the Duke 
d’Enghien, who had been brought into France by military force, 
and made amenable to the laws against emigrants, by an act 
not his own. We have heard it surmised, that Pichegru was 
tortured in prison, to extort confession of his accomplices, and 
that to conceal the use of this execrable and illegal praetice, 
which he would have made known on his trial, he was privately 
assassinated. But the body of Pichegru was publicly exposed 
after his death. Many went to see it, English detenus as well 
as Frenchmen; but no man pretends to have seen on it any 
marks of torture. That Captain Wright was most scandalous- 
ly and cruelly used, we do not doubt. Captain Wright ow- 
ed no allegiance to France; and, as the servant of a power 
at war with her, he was bound to obey the orders of his go- 
vernment, and land on her coast such persons as he was com- 
manded to convey thither.— But he was privy to their plots and 
conspiracies against her government.—What duty owed he te 
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her government? What offence did he comuinit against the 
laws of nations, in aiding or abetting those who sought to over- 
turn it? He was no spy, but an open enemy. When the 
Bourbons assisted our Pretender in his attempis against our 
constitution in Church and State, did we ever imprison or treat 
with harshness the Frenchmen employed in that service ? When 
the fortunate issue of the battle of Culloden extinguished the last 
hopes of our exiles, were not the Frenchmen in the service of 
the Pretender admitted freely to capitulation, and treated like 
prisoners of war taken in Flanders or in Germany? But though 
we consider the imprisonment of Captain Wright in the Tem- 
ple as a mean and unjustifiable act of vengeance, and know that 
his treatment there was harsh and cruel, we believe that he died 
by no hand but his own. Why should we be forced, at this 
day, to call for proofs of these murders, if they were really 
committed? The jailors are still alive, who had Pichegru and 
Captain Wright in their custody. Have they been examined ? 
No single man could have mastered the gigantick strength of 
Pichegru. There must then have been accomplices in his mur- 
der. Can none of them be discovered? Mamelukes have been 
mentioned as perpetrators of the deed. There was but one 
Mameluke in the service of Napoleon, and he abandoned his 
master on his first abdication. Has this man made any con- 
fession of the murder in which he was employed? Is it from 
tenderness to the reputation of Napoleon, that his enemies have 
made no inquiry into these facts? They have been long in 
possession of all the means necessary to trace and ascertain his 
guilt, if it were real. That they have not availed themselves 
of these means, is a proof of their conviction, that no disco- 
veries are to be made. They choose to leave a dark suspicion 
on his fame, rather than institute an inquiry into the truth, 
which, they fear, would only tend to clear his reputation. 

Mr. Warden has repeated the account he received from Na- 
poleon of the discovery of thisconspiracy. The following par- 
ticulars are not contained in his narrative, but were communi- 
cated by Napoleon to Lord Ebrington. The first information 
of the arrival of Pichegru in Paris was given by a spy of the 
police, who reported a curious conversation that was overheard 
between Moreau, Pichegru, and Georges, at a house on the 
Boulevards. In this it was settled, that Georges should get rid 
of Bonaparte, and that Moreau should be First, and Pichegru 
Second Consul. Georges insistedfon being Third Consul, to 
which the others objected, saying, that as he was known to be 
a Royalist, any attempt to associate him in the government, 
would ruin them with the people. On this he said, ‘ Si ce n'est 
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donc pas pour moi, je suis pour les Bourbons ; et si ce nest 
pas ni eux ni mot, bleu pour bleu, je voudrois aussilét que ce 
fit Bonaparte que vous.? When Moreau was first arrested, he 
was indignant on his examination: but when this conversation 
was repeated to him, he fainted away. 

When the death of Captain Wright was mentioned to him 
by Lord Ebrington, he did not at first recollect his name; but 
when told it was a companion of Sir Sidney Smith, he said, 
‘ Est-il donc mort en prison? car j’at entierement oublié la cir- 
constance.? He scouted the notion of any foul play; adding, 
that he never had put any man to death clardestinely, or with- 
out a trial. ‘ Ma conscience est sans reproche sur ce point. 
Had | been less sparing of blood, perhaps I might not have been 
here at this moment.’ 

The arrest of the Duke of Enghien on neutral territory was an 
open and undisguised infraction of the law of nations, for which 
the apology offered to Baden was no atonement. To try him 
as an emigrant, when he had been seized in his bed on neutral, 
ground, and brought by an armed force into France, was a 
shocking and outrageous violation of every principle of justice. 
What proofs there were of his participation in the plot to assas- 
sinate Napoleon, we do not know. Such proofs are mentioned 
in the sentence against him ; but they have never been commu- 
nicated to the public. ‘The following is Napoleon’s own account 
of this transaction. ‘ The Duke of Enghien was engaged in a 
‘ treasonable*conspiracy, and had made two journies to Stras- 
‘ burg in disguise ; in consequeuce of which I ordered him to 
* be seized, and tried by a military commission, who sentenced 
‘him to be shot. “ On m’a dit qwil demanda @ me parler ; ce 
‘ qui me toucha ; car je sgavais que c’eloit un jeune homme de 
‘ ceur et de merite. Jecrois méme que je Vaurois peut-étre vu ; 
‘mais M. de Talleyrand m’en empecha, disant, walles pas 
‘ vous compromettre avec un Bourbon, Vous ne sgaves cequi 
‘en puissent étre les suites. Le vin est tiré, il faut le boire.” 
On Lord Ebrington asking him if it was true the Duke was shot 
by torch-light, he replied, ‘ Ek non ; cela auroit élé contre la 
‘loi. The execution took place at the usual hour; and | im- 
‘ mediately ordered the report of it, with his sentence, to be pub- 
‘ licly affixed in every town in France.’ It is remarkable, that 
in this and other conversations on the subject, Napoleon seems 
always to have considered, that to see the Duke of Enghien and 
to pardon him were the samething. Our James II. thought dif- 
ferently, when he admitted his brother’s favourite son to an in- 
terview, with a predetermination to order him afterwards for ex- 
ecution. 
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But to return to Napoleon. At the moment when his schemes 
for the invasion of England had been trustrated by the activity 
and fortune of our Naval commanders, his soldiers were called 
from their inglorious encampment at Boulogne, by a new Con- 
tinental war, which added fresh laurels to his military reputa- 
tion, and raised him to a pitch of greatness which Europe had 
not witnessed since the days of Charlemagne. For the third 
time he conquered and spared the House of Austria; but he 
stripped her of her Venetian states, and compelled her to re- 
sign her ancient sceptre and Imperial tile. To Prussia he was 
more obdurate and unforgiving. Besides their territorial ces- 
sions, both powers paid enormously for the peace they obtain- 
ed. From Russia he exacted nothing but to shut her ports a- 
gainst England. It was the good fortune of the Czar that, 
before the negociation at Tilsit, Napoleon had conceived the 
plan of excluding England from the continent; and, to his 
concurrence in that measure, Alexander owed the moderation 
of the terms imposed on him. The two Sovereigns indulged 
in conversations of the most confidential nature, and Napoleon 
left the North, with a firm conviction that he had made the 
Emperor Alexander his friend for ever. As he passed through 
Milan, he discussed, with Melzi, his Continental system, which 
was, at that time, his favourite policy. Melzi urged the impro- 
bability of Russia submitting long to a measure so manifestly 
contrary to her interests; to which Napoleon replied, that he 
depended on the personal sentiments with which he had in- 
spired Alexander for the adherence of Russia to his system. 
This, observed Melzi, was the more singular, as he related an 
anecdote of Alexander, which ought to have shown him how 
little reliance could be placed on his power, even if his inclina- 
tions were favourable to France. At Tilsit, Napoleon showed 
great attentions to General Beningsen. Alexander observed it, 
and asked him the reason. ‘ Mais, franchement,’ said Napole- 
‘ on, c’est pour vous faire ma cour. Vous lui aves confié vo- 
‘ tre armée ; c'est assez qwil ait votre confiance pour m’inspir- 
‘er des egards delamitié.’ Alexander most imprudently re- 
plied, that Napoleon was mistaken; that not having military 
experience, he was compelled to intrust his armies to others ; 
that he was in their hands; and that he feared and detested, 
but could not do without them. 

‘ During the fortnight we were together at Tilsit,’ said Napoleon, 
‘ we dined together almost every day ; we rose from table very 
early,in order to getrid of the King of Prussia, qui nous ennuyoit. 
About nine o’clock, the Emperor Alexander came back to my 
lodgings, in plain clothes, to have tea; we remained together, con- 
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versing very agreeably on indifferent subjects, generally of philo- 
sophy or politics, till two or three of the morning. He is full of 
intormation and liberal opinions, in which he has been instructed 
by a philosopher, La Harpe, who was his preceptor. But it is 
sometimes difficult to know whether the sentiments he expresses 
are the result of his real opinions, ou d’une espece de vanilé de se 
mettre en contraste avec sa position. In one of these téte-a- 
téte conversations, they had an argument about the comparative 
advantages of elective and hereditary monarchy, in which the 
hereditary sovereign took the part of elective monarchy, and 
the soldier of fortune, who had risen by his talents to a throne, 
maintained the side of hereditary succession. How small is the 
chance, said Alexander, of one calculated for the purple being 
qualified for government? How few, replied his adversary, have 
possessed qualities that entitled them to be raised to that dis- 
tinction? ‘un César, un Alexandre, dont on ne trouve pas un 
par siecle?’ so that the election, after all, must be matter of 
chance, ‘ et la succession vaul surement mieux que les dés.’ 
Where such doctors have disagreed, we cannot but feel our in- 
competence to decide; but, if we might presume to offer our 
humble opinion in so weighty and difficult a matter, we should 
say that both were in the right; that such monarchs as they 
were considering, ought neither to be hereditary nor elective. 
It is in England only, as Napoleon remarked on another occa- 
sion, where the king may become, from illness or other causes, 
incapable; et les affuires n’en vont pas moins leur train, 
piusque cela s’arrange entre le Ministere et le Parlement. 
Alter the peace of Tilsit began the war of Spain, the most 
unpopular in France of all the military or political enterprises 
of Napoleon. On this hackneyed subject we can only repeat 
what his enemies admit, and what his friends oclisahelan, that 
he had ample provocation to make war with Spain, and to war: 
rant his expulsion of the reigning family ; but that no provoca- 
tion could justify or palliate the base and treacherous arts he 
employed to accomplish his purpose. We have heard from au- 
thority which we cannot doubt, that having succeeded in ex- 
pelling the House of Braganza from Portugal, by the mere ter- 
ror of his arms, he determined to pursue the same course in 
Spain; to fill the kingdom with his troops, and, without com- 
mencing hostilities, to decline all communication with the go- 
vernment, or explanation of his views, in approaching Madrid 
with his army. He calculated that the fears of the Prince of 
the Peace, and the influence he was known to possess over the 
Royal family, would induce them to quit their capital, abandon 
their kingdom, and seek for safety across the Atlantick. It 
1i2 
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was then his intention to have proceeded to Madrid, to have 
convoked the Cortes, and to have !eft to them the reform of 
their government, and the apparent choice of their sovereign ; 
who, he was determined, should be one of his own family. He 
had offered the situation to Lewis, who had refused it. Murat 
expected it ; and his choice had not yet fallenon Joseph. This 
plan, which was laid with sagacity, had nearly succeeded. The 
King and Queen had prepared to make their escape to Cadiz; 
and intended to carry with them all the members of their fami- 
ly. The design transpired ; and was defeated by the insurrec- 
tion of Aranjuez. Beauhernois, the French Ambassador, a 
man of slender capacity, and left in total ignorance of his mas- 
ter’s plans, contributed to this revolution ; thinking it was the 
intention of Napoleon to place Ferdinand on the throne, ard to 
connect him by marriage with his family. When undeceived 
on this point by Murat, Beauharnois exclaimed he was a ruin- 
ed man ; and the other members of the diplomatic body, who 
had followed his example, and congratulated Ferdinand on his 
accession, began to feel they had been too precipitate. Then 
began the odious scene of fraud and artifice which was consum- 
mated at Bayonne. The Prince of the Peace was protected 
from the fury of the populace, and withdrawn from the ven- 
geance of the laws. The King, who had appeared at first re- 
signed to his abdication, was encouraged to protest against it in 
secret, as an act extorted from him by fear. Ferdinand, after 
permitting his father and mother to be removed to Bayonne, 
was invited to follow them, without any acknowledgment of his 
title. His best friends advised him to decline the invitation, 
and retire to the south of Spain; but the consciousness of his 
guilt towards his parents, the cowardice of his nature. and the 
counsels of a pedant, determined him to go. The consequences 
are known to all the world. Too impatient to wait for a few 
months, till Ferdinand had exposed his real character and ca- 
pacity to his subjects, Napoleon had recourse to force, fraud, 
and every odious art. to accomplish his designs. Universal in- 
dignation was roused throughout Spain—and a sympathy ex- 
cited for their young prince, whose real dispositions were then 

known to few. The war that followed was sanguinary and fe- 
rocious. Crimes and excesses were committed on both sides; 
for they were not confined to the soldiers of Napoleon. 

With the Spanish war began the downfal of Napoleon. 
Prosperity had gradually changed and vitiated his character. 
His bead was turned by success; and his temper corrupted by 
adulation. He thought nothing impossible for him to execute ; 
and could bear no contradiction to his will. Men of sense and 
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spirit, offended by his rudeness and impatience, left him in dis- 
gust. The sycophants and subalterns that remained, hastened 
his ruin, by their blind acquiescence in all the measures which 
passion or caprice suggested to him. No truth could reach his 
ear. To contradict was to offend him. What he ordered, 
must be executed, without remonstrance or delay. His decision, 
when once made, was unalterable. No rank of station afforded 
protection against tle sallies of his resentment. The press was 
an engine in his hands to vilify or degrade any man who had 
incurred his displeasure. But though violent and intemperate 
in his passion, he was not cruel nor revengeful. Il offensott 
beaucoup plus qwilne punissoit, said one who had felt the weight 
of his resentment. His second marriage disclosed a new weak- 
ness in his character. His vanity was tickled with the thought, 
that he,a sous-liewtenant of artillery, should have married the 
grand-daughter of Maria Theresa. The idle pomp and cere- 
monial of a court seemed to delight him as much as if he had been 
born a Prince. He was solicitous to have the ancient noblesse 
near his person, and placed several of them about his court. 
But he was obliged to do this, as he has since confessed, with 
the greatest caution; car toutes les fois que je touchois celle 
corde, les esprils fremissoient comme un cheval a qui on 
serre trop la bride. 

The war with Russia, when first undertaken, was popular in 
France. It arose out of the treaty of Tilsit; and Napoleon 
had justice on his side. Russia had undertaken to exclude 
English manufactures ; and, as Melzi foretold, had been unable 
to fulfil her engagement. Napoleon armed to punish her for the 
violation of a treaty, to which she owed her preservation from 
ruin, when at his mercy. How he failed, and from what causes, 
need not here be detailed. He had still an opportunity of ar- 
resting the course of his fortune. But obstinacy and incredulity 
prevailed. He could not bring himself to relinquish designs he 
had so long indulged ; and nothing could persuade him that 
Austria would ever abandon his alliance. Austria was followed 
in her defection by Bavaria ; and the battle of Leipsick ruined 
his last hopes of universal empire. He was still, however, mas- 
ter of France and Italy, and might still have concluded peace. 
But, forgetting how much he had broke down the spirit of 
France, he once more refused to hearken to the counsels of pru- 
dence. Instead of courting his people, he disgusted and offend- 
ed them, by his intemperate quarrel with his legislature. The 
Allies entered France. The nation remained passive, as the 
Germans had done, twenty years before, when invaded by the 
French. The armies fought with spirit and desperation. The 
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fortune of war was variable. Peace was still offered, and still 
rejected. Keduced by sickness, and in want of provisions, the 
Allied army was about to retreat, and had already begun its re- 
trograde movements, when treachery or intercepted letters con- 
veyed the important intelligence, that, in the hope of intercept- 
ing their retreat, which was considered inevitable, Napoleon had 
withdrawn his troops to a distance, and left Paris without de- 
fence. This information changed the course of the Allies ; and 
instead of falling back to Dijon, they advanced on the capital of 
France. By this unexpected movement, several small bodies of 
French fell into their hands; and, when they arrived at Paris, 
the force under Marmont was too weak to resist them, or pro- 
tect the city. The battle of the 30th of March gave them pos- 
session of the heights of Montmartre, and the same evening 
Paris surrendered on capitulation. 

Napoleon reached the neighbourhood of Paris on the even- 
ing of the battle, after the capitulation had been concluded.— 
Finding he was too late to save his capital, he retired to Fon- 
tainebleau, and then collected his forces. On the 2d of April, 
he reviewed the corps of Marmont, which had evacuated Pa- 
ris on the 31st of March, and was then encamped at Essonne, 
forming the advauced guard, and constituting about one third 
of his army. Marmont assured him of the fidelity and attach- 
ment of his troops, who were indeed proof against seduction ; 
but he forgot to answer for their general. Napoleon had at 
first intended to march on Paris, and attack the Allies; but, 
after consulting with the officers of his army, most attached to 
his person and interests, and listening for the first time to their 
account of the general discontent in France, which his obsti- 
nacy in refusing peace had excited, he determined to abdicate 
in favour of his son; and, en the 4th of April, he sent Ney, 
Macdonald and Caulaincourt, with a proposition to that effect, 
to the’ Emperor Alexander. As these officers passed the ad- 
vanced guard of the army, and stopped to have their passports 
countersigned by Marmont, they communicated to that officer 
the object of their mission. He appeared confused, and mut- 
tered somewhat of propositions made to him by Schwartzen- 
berg, which he had in some degree entertained ; but this, he 
said, materially altered the case, and he would now put an end 
to his separate communications ; to which one of them re- 
plied, that he had better go with them to Paris for that pur- 
pose, and assist them in the negociation they had in hand. 
He did accompany them; but with what views, the fu- 
ture movements of his army will best explain. They left 
him with Schwartzenberg, and proceeded on their mission to 
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Alexander, who referred them to the Senate—not having 
yet made up his mind what‘ course to pursue, nor discover- 
ed that he was in the hands of two intriguers, animated, 
the one by fear, and the other by hatred of Napoleon. When 
the officer, who had attended the Marshals to the outposts of 
the army, returned to Fontainebleau, and reported that Mar- 
mont had gone with them to Paris, and that he had seen him 
concealed in the back part of their carriage, every one testified 
surprise, and some expressed suspicion; but Napoleon himself 
remarked, that if Marmont had accompanied them, he was 
sure it was to render him all the service in his power. While 
these negociations were going on at Paris, a council of all the 
Generals of the army was held at Fontainebleau, to consider 
what should next be done, in case the propositions of the Mar- 
shals were rejected; and to his council Souham, second in 
command under Marmont, was summoned with the other Ge- 
nerals. Souham, who was privy to the secret intelligence of 
Marmont with the enemy, suspecting from this message that 
their correspondence with Schwartzenberg was detected, instead 
of repairing to Fontainebleau, as he was ordered, made his ar- 
my advance, on the night of the 5th, to the neighbourhood of 
Versailles, by which he placed them in the power of the Allies, 
and left the troops at Fontainebleau exposed to attack. Elis 
soldiers ignorant of his intentions, obeyed the orders they had 
received ; and it was not till next morning they discovered the 
deceit that had been practised on them; when, though too late 
to extricate themselves, they broke out into open mutiny. It is 
needless to add, that the defection of Marmont’s corps, at this 
critical juncture, decided the fate of the negociation intrusted to 
the Marshals. Napoleon, deprived of one third of his small 
army, was no longer an object of apprehension to the Allies. 
The treaty of Fontainebleau was signed on the 1ith. We have 
entered into these minute details, because the treachery of Mar- 
shal Marmont to his friend and benefactor has not been pro- 
perly understood in this country. Neither his defence nor his 
capitulation of Paris are liable tocensure. It is his subsequent 
conduct that will transmit his name with the reputation he me- 
rits to posterity. ; 

We must here close our review of Napoleon. We have re- 
presented him as he appears to us,—a man of extraordinary ta- 
lents and dangerous ambition ;—better qualified to support ad- 
versity with firmness and patience, than to bear prosperity with 
temper and moderation ;—quick and violent in his passions, but 
more susceptible of friendship than of lasting enmity ;—with some 
of the characteristic vices of a conqueror, but not more prodigal 
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of blood, nor more indifferent about mankind, than the Cesars, 
Alexanders, and Fredericks, who have preceded him in the same 
career. He was engaged in many wars in which oceans of blood 
were shed ; but in none, the war with Spain only excepted, was 
he the aggressor. He had neariy reduced the Continent of Eu- 
rope under one monarchy ; but it was in re pellin 1g the attacks of 
his neighbours that he extende dhisempire. * Les circonstances 
Cen me suscitant des guerres,’ said he, ‘m’ont fourni les moyens 
‘ Pagrandir mon empire, et je ne les ai pas negligé.’ His equa- 
nimity in misfortune, and calm resignation to bis fate, have 
been equalled by few—suryjassed by none. Mr. Warden bears 
frequent and ample testimony to those virtues; and we can add, 
they are without osientstion, or appearance of display. When 
one of his visitanis at E!ba expressed his surprise at the admir- 
able calmness with which he bore the change of his fortune, he 
replied, ‘ C’est que tou! le munde ena éé, je crois, plus elonné 
‘que mot; je nai pas une trop bonne opinion des hommes, el je 
‘me suis toujours mefié de la fortune. D?arlleurs,jat peu jour: 
‘mes freres ont &é beaucoup plus rois que moi :— They have had 
‘the enjoyments of royalty ; I have had little but its fatigues.’ 





Art. X. Della Patria di Cristoforo Colombo. Dissertazione pub- 
blicata nelle Memoire dell’? Accademia Imperiale dille Scienze di 
Torino. Restampata con Quinic, Documenti, Lettere diverse, &e. 
8vo. pp. 420. Firenze. Molini. 

Regionamento nel Quale si conforma UOpinion Gencrale intorno 
alla Patria di Cristeforo Colombo,—Presentato ail’ Accad mia 
delle Scienze, Lettere, ¢ Arti di Genova— Nell’ Adunanza del 
di 16 Decembre 1812, dagli Accad:mici Serra, Carrega e Pi- 
aggio. 


WVyscntaver begins his discussion of the question, whether 

Dante wrote Italian, Tuscan or Florentine, by a re- 
mark so extremely absurd, that, we venture to assert, the most 
foolish of the common herd of writers would never have ven- 
tured to make it, if indeed we except some-of the newspapers, 
who appear frequently to transcribe it. He says, that it is the 
duty of a good patriot, in all controversies in which the ho- 
nour of his country is concerned, to Jean towards that side 
which makes for it,—thus wholly destroying the weight of his 
own statements, by a plain avowal, that he speaks not from his 
opinion, but from party motives. "The learned Academicians 
who carry on the controversy concerning Columbus’s birth- 
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place, seem to act pretty much upon the doctrine of the Flo- 
rentine Secretary. The Academy of Turin having published, 
in its memoirs, the first of these tracts, in support of the opi- 
nion that the illustrious Navigator was a Piedmontese, the 
Academy of Genoa comes forward to claim him as a Genoese ; 
and avows, pretty directly, that it does so, not for the love of 
truth, but from the patriotic views alluded to by Machiavyel, 
for it appoints the three learned persons whose names are men- 
tioned above, as a committee, ‘to compare with the general 
and old opinion,—the one promulgated in Piedmont. We 
believe no doubt will be started, that the committee appointed 
to ‘ compare,’ was expected to report the arguments against 
the pretensions of the neighbouring nation. We could not 
avoid remarking this very unseemly mode of investigating the 
truth, as peculiarly unworthy of scientific bodies: yet it is 
equally certain, that the argument is conducted on the part of 
the Genoese committee with great ability, and to the complete 
discomfiture of the Piedmontese disputant. Although the great 
Statesmen who preside over the destinies of ‘ England, of Eu- 
rope and the world,’ (to use their own phrase,) have thought 
proper to unite Genoa to Piedmont, and have, we conclude, 
imagined that their good pleasure would instantly make the two 
countries one, extinguishing all rivalry and jealousy ; we must 
nevertheless so far adhere to the ancient order of things, as to 
take notice of this historical question, and consider the Genoese 
and Piedmontese as distinct nations. As the Dissertations before 
us, more especially the first, are marked by the fatiguing prolixity 
so generally observable in Italian prose compositions, we shal! 
certainly not attempt to follow them closely into all the branch- 


es of the subject. Ii will be sufficient to give a general outline of 


the argument, as maintained upon both sides. 

Dr Robertson has observed, that the birth-place of Columbus 
cannot with certainty be ascertained ;* and other historians 
have always concurred in the same expression of doubt. The 
learned authors, whose dissertations are before us, leave the 
question where they found it as to the birth-place, which must 
be admitted on all hands to be unknown: the argument relating 
only to the origin or domicile of his family. Accordingly, we 
find the reasoning upon both sides ushered in with disquisitions 
somewhat of a legal form, upon that which constitutes a man’s 





* Hist. of America, Book Il. He makes, indeed, the same re- 
mark with respect to the time of his birth ; but, ina note at the end 
of the book, he clearly fixes it, upon the authority of Columbus bhim- 
self, to have been 1447. Note XI 
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‘patria.’ Signor Napione, author of the Dissertation, ob- 
serves, that though it were granted that Columbus’s father had 
left the residence of his family, and lived in the Genoese territory 
at the time of his son’s birth, this accidental circumstance would 
not make the latter a Genoese. To fortify this opinion, he cites 
various well known cases. Thus no one denies, that Prince 
Eugene belonged to Savoy, though he was born in Paris; nor 
do we call Boccacio a Parisian, because. beside being born there, 
his mother was a Frenchwoman. So Petrarch and Galileo are 
deemed Florentines, though born at Arezzo and Pisa respective- 
ly; and Ariosto a Ferrarese, though born at Reggio. It will 
bring this matter more home to our readers, if we remind 
them, that one whom we justly rank among our greatest men, 
the late Dr. Black, was born in Bordeaux. Yet we question 
whether the French might not have put in some claim to the 
honour of being called his countrymen, if, beside being born in 
their territories, he had passed a great portion of his life among 
them, including the whole period of his infancy and education ; 
and had left them, at a mature age, not to return to the coun- 
try of his ancestors. but to establish himself in some third domi- 
cile. Now this is the case of Columbus, upon the supposition 
of his being born in the Genoese territories ; and wherever he 
mav have been born, as even Signor Napione dves not pretend 
that it was in Piedmont, or that he ever returned thither, or 
settled there, we cannot help suspecting, that this radical part 
of his argument is rather less sound than he seems to think. 

The Genoese Academicians, on the other hand, prefix a 
whole chapter ‘ della patria,’ with citations from Vattel. They 
admit, that a man’s birth-place is not always to be deemed his 

native country ; but they coniend that, generally speaking, it 
is so; and that the exception is when he happens to be born 
while his parents are for a temporary purpose sojourning 
abroad. They hold the patria to be the country in which a 
man’s parents had their fixed residence, —what the lawyers call 
their domicile,—where they lived at the time of his birth, ‘ cum 
‘animo remanendi.’ We leave the contending academies to 
settle this point between them, holding it a mere dispute about 
words, and taking the real question to be, whether Columbus 
was of a Piedmontese or a Genoese, or, as a third opinion has 
alleged, of a Placentian family. 

Signor Napione, the champion of Piedmont, and his learn- 
ed and very prolix editor (not that the author is himself at all 
deficient in prolixity) contend, that the family of the Colombos 
were anciently established as feudal lords of the Castle of Cuc- 
caro, in the Monferrato. He is not the first supporter of this 
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opinion, but he brings new evidence in its behalf. We men- 
tion, here, briefly and speedily, the result of his reasonings ; 
but the reader would be egregiously deceived, who should ima- 
gine that the Dissertation arrives so quickly at a disclosure of 
the truth, Alter the preliminary remarks upon native coun- 
tries in general, we have a long chapter in praise of Colum- 
bus, and of his extraordinary enterprise, exceedingly well gar- 
nished with quotations, especially from the poets. ‘Then comes 
another chapter upon the importance of ascertaining his coun- 
try, which the author bolds to be extreme, but ingenuously ad- 
mits that the discovery is not of equal value with that of Ame- 
rica.* A third follows, upon the uncertainty of his birth- 
place ; a fourth, to prove that he was not a Genoese; and a 
fifth to show why his origin is a matter of so much obscurity. — 

We then have an account of the manner in which Fernando, 
Columbus’s natural son, describes his family and his education, 
and another chapter upon the writers who, with imperfect in- 
formation as to the proofs, traced its origin to the Castle of 
Cuccaro. Nor is it, properly speaking, before the eighth chap- 
er, that the learned and copious author enters upon. his own 
argument. Weneed not stop to analyze the chapters which 
have now been noticed, except as far as relates to the reasoning 
against the Genoese. Tie evidence of his son, Ferdinand, is 
very important. He wrote, as is well known, a very interest? 
ing history of his illustrious father’s life; and it is remarkable, 
that although he had been brought up by him, and lived much 
with him, and was sixteen years old at the time of his death, 
he knew nothing decisive of the question. He mentions Nerir, 
Cogoreo, and Bugiasco, three small places near Genoa, as be- 
ing ‘pitched upon by those who desired to cast a shade upon 
‘the renown of his father.,—While others (he adds) ¢ wish- 
‘ing to exalt it, described him as a Savonese, Genoese, or 
‘Placentian.’ By between these different accounts he gives 
no derision: He only says, that while God was pleased to give 
him all the endowments necessary for the success of his great 
enterprise, be also ordained that his native country should be 
unknown.— Moreover, it is worthy of remark, that he came to 
Genoa with the view of prosecuting his inquiries into matters 
relating to his fathér, and was well received by the principal 
persons of the city ; yet he appears to have found no evidence 
sufficient to cast any light upon the matter. Our author, how- 
ever, admits that Ov ieda, a contemporary writer, and who was 


** Io certamente non diro mai che lo scoprir la patria del Co- 
lombo sia impresa da equagliarsi alle scoprimento dell’ America.’ 
p. 21. 
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a page in the Spanish Court, states the report among his coun- 
trymen to have been universally, that Columbus was a Ligurian. 

Let us now see how the position is made out, that the Castle 
of Cuccaro was both the domicile and the property of the Co- 
lumbus family. The argument comes ushered in with apologies 
for the sources from whence it is drawn, namely, the dry and 
uninteresting records of a court of justice ; but, adds the author 
from Catullus—the lily springs from rotten soil. We could ve- 
ry easily get over this objection to it, if there were not much 
more fatal ones, as we shall presently see. Columbus, as is 
well known, obtained from the Crown the right of creating a 
Magorasco, or entail in his family, upon a certain series of 
heirs. About seventy years after his decease, the line of male 
descendants failed, by the death, without issue, of Diego, 
his great grandson. A question then arose between Don Mi- 
gno di Portogallo, (grandson of Columbus’s granddaugh- 
ter,) Count of Gelves, and two obscure foreigners, who came 
over to claim this magnificent inheritance, under the origi- 
nal settlement of the Admiral. ‘These were a certain Bernar- 
do Columbus, of Cogoleto, in the Genoese territory, who was 
speedily disposed of by the Court, and one Balthazar Co- 
lumbus of Cuccaro, who was a mucl more pertinacious liti- 
gant. We need not trouble our readers with the particulars of 
this question, further than to state, that it was finally decided 
in favour of the Count of Gelves upon the construction of the 
will ; the Court being of opinion that although Balthazar stood 
in the relationship to the testator which he pretended, namely, 
that of his uncle’s great-great-grandson, still he was excluded 
by the issue of the granddaughter, in respect of the limitations 
in the entail.* Now, the author of the Dissertation has, it 
seems, for the first time, got possession of a complete set of 
these proceedings : and he contends that they prove the fact of 
the claimant’s relationship ; and the claimgpt, it is said, was 
certainly of the Cuccaro family. First, he’ maintains, that it 
was admitted by the other party ; and he comments legally and 
technically, according to the doctrines of the Roman law, upon 
the force of a judicial admission. We can assure the reader, 
without dragging him through the particulars, that there is no- 
thing like an admission in the proceedings. It is only at the 
utmost, and even by the author’s own showing, the kind of ad- 
mission which a party makes, who says, ‘ Grant all my adver- 
sary asserts in point of fact to be true, and still he has no case 

* It was a question similar to those so well known in England. 
respecting the construction of limitations upon an indefinite failure 
of issue. 
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in law; it is in short a demurrer, and nothing more. But in 
truth it was not even so much as that.’ Balthazar, by the length 
of the proceedings in his hopeless cause, fell into extreme po- 
verty, and applied for an alimentary provision out of funds left 
by the Admiral for the benefit of his needy relations. As one 
of these, he threw himself upon the mercy of the opposite par- 
ty, who only said, he should not oppose the application to the 
Court, provided it were without prejudice to his right and title. 
The Council of the Indies, however, the Court who tried the 
cause, and had the disposal of the funds, after a year’s delibe- 
ration, rejected the claim, and decided against the claimant, soon 
after, upon the merits of the cause. Now, as the Genoese aca- 
demicians well remark, it is worthy of observation, that in this 
decision against the claim of aliment, the Court had nothing to 
consider but the single question of Balthazar’s relationship, that 
is, of Columbus’s being of the Cuccaro family; and further, 
that by the rules of law in questions of aliment, the utmost 
strictness of proof is not required. ‘ Non est procedendum ri- 
gorose et per apicem juris ; sed sufficit id ex quo suspicari possit 
victoriam ad actorem pertinere.’ So that, as far as the judicial 
proceeding is evidence in the present controversy, the weight 
lies against the argument of the Piedmontese authors. Indeed, 
they appear to be aware of this themselves; for, with a degree 
of disingenuousness only to be found in controversies where the 
petty feelings of national animosity at once encourage and blind 
the combatants, they have suppressed all mention of the deci- 
sion. They pompously detail the admission of the parties, and 
draw from thence an argument, that the relationship was clear- 


ly proved. They do not add, that the Court declared its opi- 


nion to be the reverse ; and, after this notable piece of candour, 
they add, ‘ potra ciascuno di noi esclamare con intima compi- 
acenza, come gid Archimede, ho trovato.’ Diss. p. 72. 

The next proof urged in defence of their position, is, if pos- 
sible, more feeble; it is the opinion of Sordi, a famous lawyer 
of those times, we are told, upon Balthazar’s case. This opi- 
nion is brought out with the usual parade and boasting of these 
learned persons, as a new and irrefragable evidence in the con- 
troversy, and compared to pure gold found in rocky places. 
To be sure we are somewhat let down in our expectations of the 
value of this treasure, by the first sentence of the statement, 
namely, that the proof is contained, not in any thing said by 
Sordi, but in his silence. It seems his opinion was taken after 
Balthazar’s evidence to prove his pedigree had been adduced ; 
and he gives his answers in Balthazar’s favour, with his reasons, 
saying nothing that implies any doubt of the relationship being, 
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substantiated. Now, we have carefully examined all that the 
author of the Dissertation has thought fit to give of this opi- 
nion, and the reasons in its support; and the reader may rely 
upon it, that the case laid before Sordi took the proof of the 
pedigree for granted. A tree was given, to which he refers; 
and the question put to him related merely to the point of law, 
the construction of Columbus’s will. 

The proofs adduced by Balthazar in the cause, to trace his re 
lationship, form the next and most material part of the Pied- 
montese argument. A variety of witnesses, It seems, were ex- 
amined in the neighhourhood of Cuccaro, who all spoke to the 
report of the Admiral’s being a descendant of the family. The 
asserted that they had heard a hundred and twenty-eight differ- 
ent persons speak of this ; and three of the witnesses said they 
heard it from a certain Cornacchia di Vignale, who had sailed 
with Columbus. As for the documentary evidence, it consists 
of feudal investitures, which prove nothing more than that cer- 
tain persons of the name of Columbus were proprietors of Cuc- 
caro, a thing not denied by any one. The only matter, then, 
to be regarded, is the depositions of the witnesses. Now, it 
must be observed that they all came from the spot, and ata pe- 
riod when the national vanity was concerned in proving Colum- 
bus to be a countryman, as well as in gaining Balthazar’s highly 
important cause against the Spanish claimants. Besides, the 
differ among themselves ; some outstripping others in their a0 | 
as might be expected in such circumstances. Thus, one says that 
Columbus and his brothers were born at Cuccaro, which never 
has been pretended by any other person, and is formally dis- 
claimed by Balthazar himself. Further, it must be remember- 
ed that all the witnesses were speaking to an event about a cen- 
tury and a half prior to the time of their examination. As for 
those who cited the testimony of Cornacchia, we must observe, 
that they differed materially in their accounts. One said that 
Cornacchia told him he had sailed with Columbus at the age of 
twenty, and been discharged for sea-sickness ; another, that he 
was a hundred and twenty years old when he died; and a third, 
that he sailed in Columbus’s first voyage to the West Indies, 
which was in 1492, and would make Cornacchia’s age thirty at 
the least, instead of twenty, the evidence being given in 1583; 
but as the man was dead some time hefore, he must have been 
considerably above thirty at the date of the voyage. 

But the story told by these witnesses, not to mention the impos- 
sibility of one discharged forsickness sailing onthe voyage of dis- 
covery, and that of Balthazar and of Signor Napione himself, is 
wholly destitute of probability, and quite irreconcileable with the 
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known facts, more especially with the statements of Don Ferdi- 
nand, the Admiral’s son. No one can believe that the latter 
could have been ignorant of the origin of his family, if it was so 
currently talked of by his father, that a man who was on board 
his ship a few days, and then sent ashore as unfit to keep the 
sea, knew all about it. The ignorance of Ferdinand plainly 
shows, that for some reason or other Columbus avoided the sub- 
ject. Itis equally incredible, that the facts which Ferdinand 
could learn nothing of when he visited Genoa, should, twenty 
years afterwards, be so well known to every body in the neigh- 
bouring territory of the Montferrato. But, most of all is the 
discrepancy to be noted between what he says of his family be- 
ing in a reduced state, and what the Piedmontcse story sets 
forth. Ferdinand’s words are, that the Admiral’s progenitors 
were of noble origin, but fallen by reverse of fortune into great 
necessity and distress ; and that he had not been able to discover 
how they supported themselves. This is surely a very different 
account from that of the Cuccaro witnesses, and Piedmontese 
academicians, who make them lords of castles ; and that of Bal- 
thazar, who says the Admiral’s grandfather was so important 
a personage, that he left the guardianship of his children to the 
sovereign of the country at his death. Signor Napione, indeed, 
seems aware how much this discrepancy is likely to affect his 
hypothesis, for he devotes a chapter to an attempt at reconciling 
it with Ferdinand’s narrative. As a single failure in this attempt 
is sufficient to decide the question, we shall go no further than 
to show, that his own account leaves the family much too weal- 
thy to answer Ferdinand’s description. In page 97, where he 
is trying to bring down the share that fell to Domenico, the Ad- 
miral’s father, of the grandfather’s castles, he omits one, Conza- 
no, altogether. But his share of Cuccaro alone is admitted to 
he worth fifty * scudi-d’vro a year; equal to above three hun- 
dred at the present time ;—a fortune which, we apprehend, no 
native of Piedmont would, even at this day, describe as import- 
ing ‘ great necessity and distress.’ Besides, it is to be remark- 
ed that Ferdinand’s account is wholly inconsistent with the sup- 
position of the Admiral’s father having been the first poor man 
among his ancestors, or rather, we should say, the first man not 
in great affluence; and Signor Napione is compelled to admit, 
that according to his story the grandfather had, from one of his 
castles alone, a revenue equal to above six thousand scudi-d’oro 
of the present day. We concieve this failure in the description 
to be so fatal to the indentity of the Columbus family of Cuccaro 
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* The author says a twentieth in one line, and an eighteenth in an- 
other. We take the smallest sum. 
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with that mentioned by Ferdinand, that no further reasons need 
be offered to destroy the hypothesis of the Admiral being a Pied- 
montese. But, before dismissing Signor Napione’s work, we 
must protest against so confident an appeal to judicial proceed- 
ings in questions of historical research. No doubt, the rules of 
evidence adopted by Courts of Justice are in many Cases as 
strict, and in some more strict, than those which guide the his- 
torian in his decisions upon disputed facts. But one circum- 
stance perpetually interferes to prevent our relying upon the 
facts admitted or held to be proved in those courts ; they must 
decide for or against; they cannot leave the matter doudtful :— 
whereas the historian is not bound to determine, and follows no 
such peremptory injunction, but may leave any point undecided, 
if there be not satisfactory means of ascertaining it. 

We have already remarked, that the tract of the Genoese 
Academicians is much abler and more conclusive ;—it has also 
the great advantage of being incomparably more concise. In- 
deed, it is neither interrupted by the endless digressions, nor 
loaded with the disproportioned appendix, which render the 
other work harilly legible. We have anticipated the arguments 
by which these learned and ingenious persons refute the posi- 
tion, that Columbus came from Cuccaro. It remains only to 
state, shortly, the substance of the evidence in favour of the re- 
ceived opinion, that he was a Genoese ; for those who contend, 
that he came from Pradello, in the Placentian territory, have 
not only to getrid of a strong expression against this no- 
tion, used by Ferdinand in his History, but the document upon 
which they principally rely, an award made respecting a claim 
to the property of Domenico, the Admiral’s father, ab intestato, 
during the absence of his sons, * is not only liable to just suspi- 
cions, but proves, if admitted to be authentic, that Domenico 
had been long established at Genoa. Upon the whole, the re- 
ceived opinion seems the best founded, and the least liable to 
any fatal objections ; although, from the circumstance of the 
Admiral’s family having fallen into great misery and obscurity, 
it may be impossible to ascertain the point precisely. 

It has been generally believed in that country, that the im- 
mediate ancestors of Columbus were engaged in the weaving of 
woollen cloths ; that some of them were seafaring men. Now, se- 
veral documents are produced, of unquestioned authenticity, in 


































* They are described as having gone abroad long ago in quest of 
unknown islands, and never since been heard of —an expression quite 


inconsistent with the great fame of the expedition, and the speedy 
success that attended it. 
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which transactions respecting thesale, and transportation by sea, 
of that commodity, by persons whose names agree with those of 
his family, as do also the dates of the instruments with the time 
of their living, are recorded. It deserves, too, to be mention- 
ed, that Balthazar, in the course of the lawsuit, repeatedly admits 
the Admiral to have been born at Genoa; and that Saliviero, 
a learned lawyer of that age, and the historian Herrera, also a 
contemporary, adopt the same opinion without hesitation. But 
the chief evidence is drawn from a will of the Admiral, dated 
in 1497, in which he expressly describes himself as a Genoese, 
and bequeaths a legacy to the Republick. This being decisive 
of the question, if allowed to be genuine, its authenticity has 
heen attacked by the advocates of the opposite positions— prin- 
cipally on the ground of the Republick never having clasmed 
the bequest, and of a pretended singularity in the subscription. 
Here the proceedings in the lawsuit are of material use to- 
wards proving the, Tacuneeh: It was given in evidence, and 


mainly relied on by one party. The others never disputed its 
authenticity at all.—They only denied its validity as an entail 
of the property and offices. Balthazar himself at first asserted, 
that it was not a valid entail; but he finally admitted it to be 
clothed with all the requisite solemnities. It is alleged, that 
Don Ferdinand makes no mention of it in his History. But 


if this argument were admitted it would prove that the Admi- 
ral made no will at all, as he alludes to none; yet all part es 
admit the authenticity of some will or other. There are seve- 
ral corroborating circumstances produced by the Genoese Aca- 
demicians in behalf of the document, which we shall not enter 
further into, than to observe, that no reasonable doubt of its 
authenticity seems to remain ; and we are therefore spared the 
trouble of any more detailed statement of their argument in 
support of the commonly received opinion. It may only be 
proper to notice the supposed objection, drawn from a source 
deserving of the utmost attention, the History of Don Ferdi- 
nand; in which it is said, that some derived his birth from 
three small places near Genoa, and others from Savona, Ge- 
noa itself, and Placentia; but that all the writer can say, is, 
that Ged has left it uncertain. From another passage, however, 
it seems pretty clear, that he himself, however uncertain as to 
the precise spot, believed it to be on the sea-coast, and conse- 
quently in the Genoese territory. For he says, with his wont- 
ed simplicity and piety, ‘that some persons would have had 
‘him essay to trace the Admiral’s descent from noble blood, 
‘ but that he refrained therefrom,—believing that our Lord, 
‘ who had elected him for so great a work as the one he did 
VOL, XXVIII. NO. 54, Kk 
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‘accomplish, and appointed him his chosen apostle, as in truth 
* he was, willed that he should be like the other apostles, whom 
* he had called from the seas and rivers, and not from high 
* places and palaces, to make known his name to the nations.’ 
We must add a remark, with regard to the argument drawn 
from the passage commonly given in histories of Columbus, and 
adopted by Dr. Robertson from Herrera, that he first made an 
offer of his services in the Voyage of Discovery to the Repub- 
lick of Genoa, as his native country. ‘There scems very great 
doubt respecting the truth of this received anecdote ; and ac- 
cordingly, the Genoese Academicians do not rely upon it— 
In fact, the earliest Genoese writers who mention Columbus, 
Gallo and Senarega, do not in any way allude to it; and Pie- 
tro Maffei not only makes no mention of the propos sition to the 
Genoese government, but expressly says— Lusitano ante om- 
nes Regi itlam expeditionem suasit :’? whereas the common story 
is, that he gave the preference to his countrymen. We thought 
it fair to remove this undue addition to the weight of an argu- 
ment sufficiently powerful without it. 
an shall close this article with calling the reader’s attention 
a document of great curiosity in the history of the illustrious 
man of whose origin we have been discoursing, and which never- 
theless appears to have been almost entirely overlooked by the 
celebrated authors who have treated of his story. It is a letter 
written by him upon his return from the first voyage in which 
he discovered the New World. He landed, as is well known, at 
Lisbon, and remained there a few days before sailing for Palos, 
from whence he had departed. During that short residence, 
afraid, it should seem, lest some accident of the sea might pre- 
vent him from reaching the seat of the Spanish government, as 
indeed he had suffered severely from two recent storms, which 
had placed in the utmost hazard his return to Europe, he ad- 
dressed to one Don Raphael Sanzio, of the King’s Council, a 
concise but very interesting narrative of his prodigious discove- 
ries. Of the original Spanish letter, we have not been able to 
learn-any thing ; ner do we believe that it ever was published ; 
for Muioz, who mentions his having seen it, says, that it was 
in the ‘ Manuscript History of Bernaldez, who had preserved 
* jt almost entire.’ That this precious decument should never 
have been printed, will excite the less surprise, when we recol- 
lect that there is great reason to doubt whether the original work 
of Don Ferdinand itself was ever published. This at least is 
certain, that for ages it has only been known through the Halian 
translation ; that no older edition of any kind is extant ; and that 
no author ever has mentioned the original Spanish. 
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Of the letter of Columbus, then, we have only a Latin trans- 
lation, which is extremely rare, as it should seem, from the his- 
torians having made hardly any mention of it. Even Dr. Ro- 
bertson, the most diligent of mankind, appears to have been 
ignorant of its existence. He makes not the slightest allusion 
to it: nor does Don Ferdinand, in his work already so often 
referred to. There is a copy of this letter in the Brera library 
at Milan, printed in 1493, and the only one extant of that most 
ancient edition. We have seen three other copies in the French 
King’s library at Paris, and compared them with this. The 
one most nearly resembling it, forms part of a work published 
in 1494, and intitled, ‘ Caroli Verardi in laundem Serenissimt 
‘ Fernandi Hisp. Reg. &c. &c. Obsidio, Victoria et triumphus 
‘ et de insulis in Mari Indico nuper repertis.’ * The latter part 
of the title is found to refer wholly to Columbus’s letter. It is 
printed again in a collection of six pieces by Henricus Petrus 
at Basil, in the year 1533, who says he took them all ‘ex an- 
‘tiquo et scripto exemplari.’ And itis given, with less correct- 
ness, in the collection called Hispania Illustrata, tom. II. p. 
1282, published in 1603 at Frankfort. The only two other 
copies known to exist, are the one in the Magliabechi Library 
at Florence, described by Fossius, and another at Rome, in the 
Casanata Library. ‘The English translation, which we shall sub- 
join, of this piece, is from the Milanese copy, the most ancient 
and correct, together with the MS. note upon it. We have a 
few particulars further to premise. 

It is clear, that the Admiral confines himself to a very short 
account of his grand discovery: for he makes no mention of 
some of the incidents, the most touching him personally, in the 
course of his voyage. Thus, he says nothing of the discontents 
and mutiny of his crew; the alarm excited by the variation of 
the compass; the loss of his vessel by shipwreck in the West 
Indies ; the desertion of Pinson; the separation of the Pinto, 





* Our readers will be edified with the following specimen of the 
strain in which true Castilians venerate their legitimate Sovereign. 
After exulting in his great attributes, the panegyrist comes to the 
fruitful topic of his vast power, and says, ‘ De auctoritate in rege 
* presertim supervacaverim est dicere ; quem omnes socii et popu- 
* Jares colunt ut deum ; nostri metuunt ut pestem.’ To the worship 
of his neighbours, the Royal descendant of Ferdinand may have 
succeeded for any thing we know ; to the peculiar species of venera- 
tion rendered to that Prince by his faithful subjects, we believe he 
has pretty fully established his claims—and so loyal a people are not 
likely to withhold it: 
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which, it must be observed, had not rejoined him when the let- 
ter was written, —for she arrived after him at Palos. Nor does 
he allude to the two violent storms on the voyage homewards, 
one of which had so nearly prevented his return. With respect 
to the more publick transactions, he scarcely omits ‘any of im- 
portance. From these omissions, no discredit is thrown upon 
the document, which is incontestiby genuine. But a very ex- 
traordinary circumstance might seem at first to occasion some 
doubts. Columbus says, that he arrived in the Indian Sea 
the thirty-third day after his departure. Now, by the con- 
current testimony of al] historians, from Don Ferdinand to Dr. 
Robertson, he sailed from Palos the third of August 1492, 
and discovered the island of Guanahani or St. Salvador, on the 
night of the eleventh of October, or rather at two in the morn- 
ing of the twelfth. Nor is it possible that he could have made 
the passage in the shorter period, under the difficulties of a first 
voyage, and including his stopping at the Canaries. We take 
it that this difficulty is easily removed, by attending to the words 
of the translation. ‘ Tricesimo tertio die postquam a Gadihus 
dicessi.? He never sailed from Cadiz—but from Palos; and 
* Gadibus’ must be an error of the translator or his. printer for 
Gomera, the Canary Island whence ke took his departure ; and 
where, as Robertson observes, the voyage of discovery may be 
said properly to begin. Now, according to Don Ferdinand, he 
left Gomera on the sixth of September ; and thirty-three days 
from that brings him to the ninth of October, when he certain- 
ly was in the Indian Sea, and so confident of making land, that 
he only desired his mutinous crew to bridle their impatience for 
three days longer, and he assured them of landing within that 
time, as in fact they did. HH, however, the time refers to his 
discovering land, and not to his arrival in the Indian Seas, then 
we submit that the difference of three days is easily accounted 
for, upon the supposition of the number having been originally 
written in figures thus, XXXVI; and the translator or printer 
having copied III. instead of VWI, by a natural blunder. 

Don Ferdinand says, that he entered the Tagus on the fourlh 
of March 1493—came before Lisbon on the fifth—was sent for 
by the King the seventh—departed for Seville on Wednesday 
the thirleenth—and arrived at Palos on Friday the fifteenth. 
Dr. Robertson states his departure on the ninth, which was the 
day he returned from his vist to the court. Now the letter is 
dated the fourteenth. But this seems a discrepancy of no mo- 
ment. In all probability, the date was written XIII. in the ori- 
ginal Spanish ; and the translator, or the copy from which he. 
wrote, made it XIV. 
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Translation of Couvmnus’s Letter from the Latin of the Milanese 
Edition. 


ConcerNinG tHe Discoverep IsLAnps. 


A Letter of Christopher Columbus (to whom our age is much indebted} 
concerning the Islands lately discovered in the Indian Sea—in search 
of which he had been sent eight months before, under the auspices, 
and at the expense of the most invincible Ferdinand, King of the 
Spains—addressed to the Magnifico Don Raphael Sanxio, Treasurer 
of the same most Serene King: which Letter, the Noble and learn- 
cd Alexander de Cosco has translated from the Original Spanish into 
Lutin—on the third of the Kalends of May 1493—in the first year 
of the Pontificate of Alexander Sixth. 


Havine now accomplished the undertaking upon which I set out, 
I! know that it will be agreeable to you to be informed of all that I 
have done and discovered in my voyage. On the thirty-third day 
after L had left Cadiz, I reached the Indian Ocean, where I found 
a great many islands, peopled by innumerable inhabitants, of all 
which I took possession, without resistance, in the name of our 
most illustrious King, with public proclamation and hoisting our 
colours. ‘To the first of these islands, | gave the name of the Di- 
vine Saviour, trusting to whose protection I had reached it and alk 
the rest. Its Indian name, however, is Guana-hanyx. In like 
manner, I gave new names to the whole One was named from 
Holy Mary of the Conception—another Fernandina—another Isa- 
bella—another Joanna—and in like manner of the rest. When we 
landed upon that Island, which, I have just said, was named Jo- 
anna, I proceeded ajong its shore, somewhat towards the west, and 
found it of so great an extent, without any apparent termination, 
that I conceived it not to be an island, but part of the continent—a 
province of Cathay. However, you see neither cities nor towns si- 
tuated on its shores—only a few villages and rural farms. I could 
not enter into conversation with its inhabitants ; and, accordingly, 
as soon as they saw us, they took to flight. I advanced forward, 
thinking that I should find some town, or country houses ; but, at 
length, perceiving that nothing new was likely to appear, however 
far we might go—and that our progress was carrying us directly 
north, which I was particularly desirous to avoid, as winter was 
now set in, and the winds were besides favourable for our voyage 
southwards, the direction which I wished, I determined to make 
no further search, but returned to a harbour, whose situation 1 had 
marked, I notwithstanding sent from hence two of our men inte 
the country, to inquire whether there were any king or cities in 
the province. They pursued their course for three days, and met 
with innumerable people and inbabitants—a paltry race, however, 
and without any government ;—so they returned. I had, in the 
mean time, been informed by some Indians, whom I found there, 
that the country was in fact an island. 1 accordingly proceeded to= 
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wards the east, always keeping along the shores, for three hundred 
and twenty-two miles, where the island is terminated. From hence 
I saw another island to the east, distant from this of Joanna 54 
miles, to which I immediately gave the name of Hispaiia, and 
made for it. As I had before done at Joanna, I coursed along it 
to the east, by the north, for 564 miles. Joanna, and the rest of 
these islands are astonishingly fertile. This one is surrounded by 
the safest and most admirable harbours which I ever saw. There 
are likewise in it many very lofty mountains. All these islands are 
very beautifully shaped, in a great diversity of forms. They 
abound in the finest variety of trees, so lofty that they seem to reach 
the stars—never, I believe, without foliage ; for, when | saw them, 
they were as beautiful and green as our trees in Spain are in the 
month of May—some in flower—others bearing fruit—others in a 
different state, but each most suited to its quality. The nightingale, 
and innumerable other birds of all kinds, sung amidst their shades ; 
and yet it was the Month of November when I passed under them. 
In the above-mentioned island of Joanna, there are moreover seven 
or eight kinds of palm-trees ; which, for stature and beauty, (as in- 
deed may be said of all their other trees, herbs, and fruits,) far 
surpass ours. There are pines, too, of an admirable beauty—tields 
and meadows of the utmost extent—birds of many different species 
—honey of various flavours—metals of all kinds, except iron. In 
that one which, as I have already said, | called Hispaia, the 
mountains are the highest—the country and woods are of great ex- 
tent—the meadows very fruitful, and particularly well adapted for 
corn, pasture, or the situation of houses. ‘The convenience of the 
harbours in this island, and the abundance and salubrity of the ri- 
Vers, must almost exceed the belief of those who have not seen 
them. Its trees, pastures, and fruits, are very different from those 
in Joanna. It abounds, hesides, in various sorts of aromatics,— 
in gold and metals. Of this island, and of all the others which I 
have seen or obtained any knowledge of, the inhabitants go naked, 
both sexes alike, just as they were born; except that some of the 
women have a leaf, or some sort of cotton covering, which they 
themselves prepare for that purpose, about their middle. As I have 
already said, all these people are utterly without iron of any sort ;— 
they are also without arms, of which they know not the use, 
and indeed would be ill adapted to make use of them; not from 
any bodily defects, for they are well formed, but because they are 
remarkably timid and fearful. The only kinds of arms they possess 
are canes parched in the sun, on the roots cf which they fix a sort 
of spearhead of dry wood sharpened into a point: yet these they 
do not often dare to use—for it frequently happened that when I 
had sent two or three of my men to some of the villages, that they 
might have communication with their inhabitants—a whole body of 
Indians would come out :—but no sooner did they see our men ap- 
proach, than off they set, parents deserting their children, and chil- 
dren their parents without any scruple. Nor was this owing to any 
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violence on my part, as | was particularly anxious that they should 
meet with no injury ;—on the contrary, among whatever people T 
landed, or whom I could bring to a conference, | always imparted 
to them, in quantities, whatever | happened to have—such as cloths 
and many other things—nor took any thing from them in return.—- 
But they are by nature ofa very timid disposition. —Whenever they 
know themselves to be in safety, however, and get over their fears, 
they are an uncommonly simple and honest people—very liberal in 
bestowing whatever they possess.—They never refuse a request ; nay, 
they themselves invited us to make demands of them.—They have 
in truth a show of the greatest good will to all: they give things of 
great value for what is of scarce any—and are indeed content with 
very little or almost nothing inexchange. I however made a point that 
they should not be imposed upon by the very trifling and worthless ar- 
ticles which were apt to be given them, such as broken bits of earthen 
ware, or of glass—likewise nails ;—although the truth is, if they 
might but obtain these, they thought themselves possessed of the 
most beautiful ornaments in the world. A sailor, on one occasion, 
got for one najl as great a weight of gold as would have made three 
golden nobles: and in the same way, for other articles of still less 
value, they gave whatever the purchaser was inclined to ask them.— 
But because | felt this to be an unjust species of traffic, 1 forbid it ; 
and gave them many useful and beautiful articles which I had 
brought along with me, without any return being asked—that ] 
might render them more friendly to me—that | might gain them over 
to the Christian faith—that they might be well affected towards our 
King, Queen, Nobles, and the whole Spanish people, and might 
search out for those things in which themselves abound, and of which 
we are much in want, and, laying up stores of them, have where- 
withal to enter into trafic with us.—They have no idolatry amongst 
them ;—but seem to have a firm persuasion, that all force, power, 
and all good things, are from Heaven,—from whence indeed they 
imagined that I had come down with my ships and sailors; as I 
discovered from them, after they had so far lost their apprehensions 
as to converse with us.—They are neither sluggish, nor rude,—on 
the contrary, they are of an intelligent and piercing ming ;—and the 
relations which those of them who ferry across the seas give of the 
various particulars which they have seen, are very distinct and live- 
ly.—But none of them had ever before seen any people clothed, or 
ships such as ours.—As soon as I had come into that sea, I carried 
off by force from the first island which I reached, a few of the inha: 
bitants, who might be instructed by us, and instruct us in the 
course of our voyage, concerning the matters with which they were 
eonversant ;—and the plan turned out remarkably well. Ina very 
short time, we understood them, and they us by gestures and signs, 
and even words ;—and they were of very great use to us. They 
never, however, gave up the impression, however long they re- 
mained with us (and indeed they still are with us) that I had light- 
ed down from Heaven ;—~and they spread the notion wherever we 
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landed—calling out with a loud voice, which was repeated from 
one to another—Come, Come, and you will see a race of ethereal 
people !—The consequence has been, that laying aside their fears 
formerly entertained, vast crowds of men and women, children 

and adults, young and old, came round us from all quarters ; 
some offering us meat, others drink, with the utmost and most in- 
credible kindness.—All these Islands possess many boats made of solid 
wood,—and although very narrow, yet resembling our boats both 

in length and form, only considerably more rapid in their course.— 
They are managed by oars only. Some of them are large, others 
small, and others again of a middling size. With the larger ones 
they pass from one island to another, and carry on a traflic through- 

out them all, innumerable as they are. I have seen some of these 
boats or barges which carried seventy or eighty rowers. In all these 
islands there is no diversity in the appearance of the people ;_ their 
manners and speech are alike—so that they all understand one an- 
other ;—a circumstance peculiarly important for the purpose which 
our most serene King had principally in view—their conversion, I 
mean to the holy faith of Christ. As far as I can make out, they 

are very far from being disinclined to it. I already mentioned how 

I coasted along the island Joanna 322 miles to the east ; and | am 

, persuaded, from what] saw and heard, that this island is greater than 
England and Scotland together. It contains two other provinces 
which I did not see, one of which the Indians call Anan, where there 
are men with tails—and that province is 180 miles long, according to 
the report of those Indians whom I carry along with me, and who are 
very well acquainted with these islands. The circumference of Hispa- 
iia | take to be greater than that of all Spain, a Cologna usque ad fontem 
rabidum—if | may reckon as a fourth of the whole, that side, which I 
passed along in a right line from west to east, about 540 miles. On 
this island of Hispaiia, although I had solemnly taken possession of 
all these islands in the name of our invincible King—I yet fixed up- 
on a spot more advantageous than any other for commerce, and e- 
very opportunity of wealth—with a view to the erection of a me- 
tropolis, to which I have given the name of our Lord’s Nativity— 
and of which, ina more peculiar manner, I have taken possession 
for the King. There I immediately gave orders for the building 
a fort, which will soon be finished—in which as many men as may 
be necessary, with all sorts of arms, and more than a year’s provi- 
sion, may be left. Here likewise I shall establish a carpenter’s 
worksh op, and leave people skilled, not only in this, but in other 
arts, partly on account of the great friendship and kindness which | 
have experienced from the King of this island, the inhabitants of 
which have been most amiable and well-affected ; and the King has 
even gloried in styling me his brother. If they should change their 
dispositions, they yet cannot hurt those who are left in the fort, how- 
ever desirous they might be of of doingso. They have a great dread 
of arms—are themselves naked, and remarkably timid ; so that the 
possessors of the fort may in fact be said to possess the whole island 
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without any hazard to themselves, if they will keep within the laws 
and regulations which I have prescribed for them. In all these 


islands, according to my iniormation, no man has more than one 


wife, except the Chiefs and Kings, who may have as many as twen- 


ty. The women seem to work more than the men ; ; and I have not 
been able to discover, whether there is any such thing as separate 
property ; for I have always seen these people impart to each other 
whatever they had, particularly food, and things of that sort. I 
found no monsters among them, as some have imagined, but every- 
where men of a very estimable and benign aspect. Neither are they 
black, like the Africans: their hair is smooth and long. Indeed, 
they do not live in a country where the solar rays are particularly 
powerful, being distant from the equator about six-and-twenty de- 
grees. The cold is very severe on the tops of the mountains. 
Yet the Indians of these regions prevent its most disagreable effects, 
partly by the use of very high-seasoned food, of which they are ex- 
tremely fond ; and custom inures them to the climate. There are 
then, as I have said, no monsters, at least that I saw ; and the only 
information | received of any such, was of the inhabitants of an 
islan@called Charis, w hich, to those who are sailing for India, follows 
second in order immediately after the island of Hispana. This peo- 
ple are looked upon by their neighbours as very ferocious, so as even 
to eat human flesh. ‘They have many various sorts of boats, with 
which they pass into all the indian islands, and carry off whatever 
they lay their hands on. They differ in no respect in appearance 
from the other islanders, except that they have long hair like women. 
They make use of bows, and cane spears with whetted points, fixed, 
as | have already described, in the thicker part. From their fero- 
city, they are objects of great terror to the rest of the Indians ; but, 
for my part, they do not seem to me more formidable than the others. 
They cohabit with a race of women who are the sole inhabitants of 
another island immediately succeeding Hispaiia, as you sail for India. 
These women are not employed in the common occupations of their 
sex, but, like their husbands, carry bows and spears, and are protect- 
ed by plates of brass, with which their island abounds. 1 have been 
told that there is another island still larger than Hispaia: its inha- 
bitants have no spears—but, like all the others, are overflowing with 
gold. Some of the inhabitants of this, and of the other islands 
which I have seen, I have along with me, who confirm, by their tvs- 
timony, the above particulars. 

To conclude with summing up, in a few words, the advantages to 
be derived from this our short voyage and speedy return—l may 
fairly promise, that | can supply our invincible Sovereigns, if | am 
supported by their kind assistance, with as much gold as they can 
have occasion for—and as great a quantity of aromatics and aloes 
and rhubarb, as their Majesties may think proper to require. 1 
have no doubt that these will be collected in great abundance by the 
men whom I have left in the fort—for | myself made no longer stay 
than the winds forced me—except the time that I remaine d in the 
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city of the Nativily while the fort was building, and I was providing 
tor the safety of those who were to obo left. These are very great, 
and, as yet, unheard of advantages; but they might be much fur- 
ther extended, if, as would be reason tble, a supply of ships should 
be givenme., ‘This great and wonderiul field of discovery is far be- 
yond our merit, and can correspond only to the magnificence of 
the Christian Faith, and to the piety and religion of our Sove- 
reigns. It is not the accomplishment of an human intellect, but 
is truly the gift of the Divine Mind. It is not unusual indeed 
with God to listen to the entreaties of bis servants who love his 
precepts, even when they seem to be asking impossibilities—as ap- 
pears to have been his dealing with us who have heen permitted 
to perform, what the powers of men had never before so much as 


bordered upon. For whatever may have been hinted in former times 


of the satiaenee of these islands, either in writings or in discourse, 
it is certain that it was only by obscure conjecture, and that no ene 
ever asserted = he had seen them ; and ng tg A their existence 


appeared merely fabulous. Let then our King and Queen, their 


Nobles, and all. their happy realms—and indeed all the nations of 


Christendom, return thanks to our Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ, 
because he has magnified us with so great bounty and victory :—let 
solemn processions and other haly oflices be celebrated ; : and let 
the temples be veiled with festive boughs. Glory be henceforth to 
Christ on the earth, as there js glory in the Heavens—for he is ad- 
vancing forth to bring salvation to the perishing souls of the Hea- 
then. Let us too rejoice, both on account of the exaltation of ou 
Faith, and of the increase of our temporal advantages, in which not 
enly Spain but all Christendom will participate. ‘This then is a short 
narration of our performances. Farewell, Lisbon, the day before 
the Ides of March. 





We subjoin the MS. note describing the volume from which 
the above letter is extracted. 

‘ Constat foliolis novem in 8° vel 4° parvo. Fol. primo recto ha- 
bentur insignia Regis Hispaniar. cum Inscriptione Reg. Hispaniae ; 
eod verso tabula exhibens Oceanicam classem. Fol. 2° recto Epis- 
tolae initium cum titulo supra relato cui praemittuntur haec verba 
char. maj. De Jnsulis Inventis. Eodem fol, 2. verso tabula exhibens 
insulam Hyspanam. Fol. 3. recto sequiter Epistola, eodem verso 
tabula exhibens Insulas Fernandam, Isabeliam, &c. Fol. 4. sequitur 
textus. Fol. 5. recto iteratur tabula exhibens Occanicam classem. 
eod. verso, uti & fol. 6°. sequitur textus. Fol. 7°. verso tabula ex- 
hibens tnsulam Riyepanepe. Deinde sequitur textus usque ad 9™ fol. 
rectum quo Epistola absolvitur absque ulla nota typograph. char. 


est Gothicus nitidus. Lineae in qualibet pag. 27. Desunt custodes 
& numeri paginar. Fol. 1". 2.3". & 4™, prac se ferunt signaturas 
i, ij, jij. T’abulae ligno excuiptuc, sed satis elegantes. Initiales li- 


terae ininio pictae. 
Rditionem banc, quae Saci est XV. nullibi descriptam mvenimus 
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Edition. alteram Saci partier XV. memorat Fossius (F. I. p. 561) 
sed ab hac nostra plane diversam, utpote quae quatuor solum® pla 
gulis constat, tabulis caret, &c. 








Art. XI. Statements respecting the East India College, with 
an Appeal to Facts, in refutation of the Charges lately 
brought against it in the court of Proprietors. By the Rev. 
T. R. Mautuus, Professor of History and political Economy in 
the East India College, Hertfordshire, and late Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. London. 1817. 


HESE ‘Statements’ we trust will not fail to command that 
attention which is eminently due to every subject recom- 
mended by the name of their author. Distinguished as his 
writings are, not more by their originality and reach, than by 
their tendency to the practical improvement of society, we are 
not aware that he has often touched on matters of greater mo- 
ment than those now before us. To the inconsiderate, indeed, 
Hertford College may appear of much the same importance 
with Harrow; and the abolition of either may seem an affair 
of individual interest rather than of national concernment. But 
others will recollect, that this seminary is the avenue to the civil 
appointments of India, and that it sends forth those who ought 
to dispense the blessings of regular goverment to sixty millions 
of people, and on whom depends the present happiness, perhaps 
the future destinies, of British Asia. 
It seems almost frivolous to observe, that it is impossible to 
estimate correctly, either the utility of the Hertford establish- 
ment, or the propriety of the studies pursued there, except 


-in reference to the functions to be discharged by those whom 


it is intended to educate, and the qualifications they are requir- 
ed to possess. But, however plain this may be in reason, we 
are afraid it has been so little regarded in practice, that ma- 
ny have presumed to condemn the College, without even ad- 
verting to the ends it is designed to attain. It is curious, though 
mortifying, to hear a well known Proprietor censuring and with 
ridicule, any attempt to enlarge, by instruction in the moral 
sciences, the minds of our youth destined for India, whose 
future occupations he has represented to be, (p. 90.) * the 
‘ weighing of tea, the counting of bales, and the measuring 
‘of muslins ;’ but it is more natural and excusable, that ma- 
ny, whose pursuits have never made them acquainted with 
East India affairs, should still view the Company in their 
original ch racter of traders, and deem a mercantile education 
the most suitable for their servants. Such persons, whose. er- 
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ror is not willing, but accidental, may submit to be told, that 
though the East India Company, in its commencement, was 2 
corporation of merchants, occupied in augmenting the profits 
of its commercial monopoly ; yet it has grown, by a progress of 
unparalleled prosperity, to be the sovereign of amighty empire. 
The duties and conditions of its servants, have undergone a 
corresponding change. From being clerks, factors or writers, 
they are now advanced to the situation of Judges, Ministers 
of- State, and Governors of provinces. This revolution, prin- 
cipally suggested to the Marquis Wellesley, whom Mr. Malthus 
has called ‘the ablest Governor-Generai that India ever saw,’ 
the celebrated establishment which he proposed to found at Fort- 
William ; and it may be useful on this point to extract some ob- 
servations from his Lordship’s Minute in Council, dated Au- 
gust 18, 1800. 

‘In proportion,’ it is there observed, ‘ to the extension of this be- 
neficial system, the duties of the European civil servants of the East 
India Company, are become of greater magnitude and importance ; 
The denominations of writer, factor and merchant, by which the 
several classes of the civil service are stil] distinguished, are now ut- 
terly inapplicable to the nature and extent of the duties discharged, 
and of the occupations pursued by the civil servants of the Compa- 
ny. To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages 
manners, usages and religions ;—to administer a vast and compli- 
cated system of revenue, throughout districts equal in extent to some 
of the most considerable kingdoms in Europe :—to maintain civil 
order in one of the most populous and litigious regions of the world : 
—these are now the duties of the larger proportion of the civil ser- 
vant. of the Company.’ 

After further remarks respecting the judicial functions, he con- 
tinues— 

‘ These observations are sufficient to prove, that no more ar- 
duous or complicated duties of Magistracy exist in the world, no 
qualifications more various or comprehensive can be imagined, 
than those which are required from any British subject who enters 
the seat of Judgment, within the limits of the Company’s empire in 
India.’ He then passes to the administration of the Revenue, and, 
in general, to the Political, Financial and Diplomatic employments ; 
and adds—* The Civil servants of the English East India Com- 
pany, therefore, can no longer be considered as the agents of a 
«ommercial concern ; they are, in fact, the ministers and officers of 
a powerful sovereign ; they must now be viewed in that capacity, 
with reference, not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. 
They are required to discharge the functious of magistrates; judges, 
ambassadors and governors of provinces, in all the complicated and 
extensive relations of those sacred trusts and exalted stations, and 
under peculiar circumstances, which greatly enhance the solemni- 
ty of every public obligation, and aggravate the difficulty of every 
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public charge. ‘heir duties are those of statesmen in every other 
part of the world, with no other characteristic differences than the 
obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, a foreign ‘language, 
the peculiar usages and laws of India, and the manners of its in- 
habitants.’ 

These remarks, derived from a source of unquestionable au- 
thority, are quite decisive, with respect to the nature and extent 
of the qualifications that ought to be found in the servants of the 
Company. Unhappily, it is not an object of satisfactory or pleas- 
ing contemplation to consider how fara supply of persons, ad- 
equately accomplished, is likely or possible to be obtained. In 
most countries, it is not the subordinate professions merely 
that are filled by the natives, but all the higher walks of life ;— 
the judicial, executive and legislative departments, are open, 
in a greater or less degree, to the talents and ambition of the 
whole community. It is far otherwise in India, which exhibits 
the striking and novel spectacle of an immense Empire, from 
the administration of which, all its native talent is carefully ex- 
eluded. The policy by which our possessions in that quarter of 
the globe must be maintained, requires them to be governed 
hy a succession of strangers, drawn from their home by the 
prospect of rapid fortune; prohibited from establishing them- 
selves permanently in the country; destitute of kindred feel- 
ing and sympathy with their subjects ; and anxious to return, 
while yet in a condition to enjoy the wealth they may have 
acquired. The promise of riches, joined to the honour and 
splendour of many situations in the government of the East, 
will unquestionably always attract some portion of the natural 
and improved abilities of Britain. It must nevertheless remain 
for ever true, that the civil and political employments of our 
own country, will furnish a sphere of exertion the highest, the 
most honourable, and infinitely the most envied by our own ci- 
tizens. The inconsiderable remnant of talent, which accidental 
circumstang¢es, and a spirit of adventure, may divert to our In- 
dian dominions, must ever be insignificant, in comparison with 
that which is preferably occupied at home, and lamentably de- 
ficient when contrasted with the exigencies in the government 
of a population nearly four times greater than that of our em- 
pire in Europe. But, scanty as the allowance of talent that can 
be spared must be in all circumstances, it is yet further reduced 
by the intervention of the Company itself. The civil servants 
being largely paid, the moment of their arrival, what is thought 
a due regard to economy dictates, that their number should not 
exceed the situations afforded by the government. This limited 
number, too, is selected by the nomination of the company at 
home ; and the patronage derived frem this source, forms in 
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reality the most valuable privilege of the proprietors. From 
these causes, it happens that the appointments of the East are 
not made an ebject of open competition, even to the few whose 
inclinations might lead them to embrace the service ; that the 
choice of those actually appointed is often without discrimina- 
tion ; that many are named for no other reason, than because 
their chance of success is low in a European profession ; and, in 
general, that favour and not ability, is the passport to advance- 
ment in India. 

In these circumstances, it would yield some comfort to be- 
lieve, that the talent which can be procured for the government 
of India, however inadequate in extent, is yet in a situation 
favourable to its cultivation, and its beneficial direction. But 
even this consolation is denied us. The want of rivalship, 
which has been already averted to, implies the absence of the 
most powerful excitement to exertion in human affairs, Com- 
pared with the situations, the number of competitors is so small, 
that every one is sure to reach, in time, a lucrative appointment, 
and possess the means of realizing his fortune. It is natural, 
then, to think that the civil functions must often be but care- 
lessly executed, since dismissal from employment can scarcely 
occur, and negligence does not always retard promotion. The 
condition, too, of Europeans, as mere sojourners in India, 
cannot be without an evil influence on their conduct. Even 
where assiduity and effort are not necessary for the successful 
prosecution of a profession, a certain honourable discharge 
of its duties is generally ensured, if it be practised under 
the observation of those with whom we live, and whose esteem 
is essential to our happiness. But when it is exercised far 
from that country, in which a man’s thoughts and wishes are 
centered, and in which he looks forward to pass the decline, 
perhaps the maturity of life, it is but too natural to regard with 
indifference a conscientious fulfilment of its duties; and to 
gain, by the speediest means, that wealth and statfon that may 
enable him to accomplish his desired return. At home, besides, 
the dread of public opinion, especially in political professions, 
brings aid to failing honesty, and curbs the excesses of miscon- 
duct. But there is little public opinion in India; little at least 
that is availing in its operation. The natives are vastly too 
depressed, that a respect for their sentiments should either serve 
to stimulate or awe their European masters; and the servants 
of the Company, independently of an overweening selfishness, 
and disregard of their subjects’ welfare, not unnaturally created 
by their peculiar situation, will not be disinclined to exercise 
towards each other a reciprocal forbearance, and to forgive in 
their neighbours that negligence and deficiency which they may 
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perhaps be sensible require pardon in themselves. Add to all 
this, the unusual and innumerable perils spread around the en- 
trance of public life in India, fromthe luxuries of the climate, 
—tihe sudden and almost unbounded command of money,—the 
more dangerous possession of unaccustomed power,— the abject 
servility of the natives ;—and it cannot fail to be manifest, not 
only that India is governed without the assistance of that na- 
tural and cultivated talent, which, in the ordinary course of 
things, and under a well-regulated constitution, ought to be de- 
voted to its administration; but that even the poor allotment 
of Britis talent, which alone, from inevitable causes, it can 
procure, is certain to be injudiciously selected, and by no means 
most successfully applied. 

All who feel interested in the good government of India,——and 
we trust they form a vast majority of this nation,—will inquire 
with anxiety how far any remedy can be applied to the evils 
springing too surely from the causes which we have now indi- 
cated, but which we have no leisure at present more fully to de- 
velope. Some of these evils are unquestionably inherent in the 
scheme of policy which has been deemed necessary for the 
maintenance of our Eastern possessions. But much may be 
done towards the removal and alleviation of others, partly by 
establishing some control over the abuse of patronage in un- 
distinguishing appointment, and partly by insuring, so far as is 
possible, a liberal and enlightened education to those young 
men who may be selected for the administration of India. It 
may be thought, indeed, that the care of acquiring the requisite 
qualifications might be safely intrusted to the individuals them- 
selves. Such freedom is not only without danger, but is rea- 
sonably considered to be attended with advantage in European 
professions. But these, it must be remembered, stand in a very 
different situation from the various employments of Indian Go- 
vernment. They are accessible to all who feel inclined to enter 
them, —they are exercised at home, and under the inspection 
of those in whose society life is to be spent; and, on these 
accounts, but especially from the unrestrained competition, 
success, in any high degree, cannot be attained but by the pos- 
session of all the knowledge and capacity they involve. Un- 
der these circumstances, every candidate may be left to him- 
self; for, if he intends to follow in earnest the path he has 
chosen, he must come fully prepared in information and ability, 
else he will be outstript by athousandrivals. It would be idle, 
however, to expect, in any profession, a greater degree of talent 
and accomplishment, than its general character renders neces- 
sary for a fair and average success. This principle seems toe 
obvious to need illustration ; and it applies immediately te thé 
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subject before us, in demonstrating the propriety, nay, the ne- 
cessity, of resorting to artificial means, for securing the quali- 
fications, without which the Company’s servants cannot execute 
their functions, so as to impart the blessings of good govern- 
ment tothe people placed under their care. Without rivalry, 
—careless of acquiring the affection or esteem of the natives,— 
certain of fortune,—tolerably secure that their conduct will be 
favourably considered by their equals,—and always looking for- 
ward to pass what they must regard as the best part of their 
existence, in a country where their affluence and former em- 
ployment will procure them respectability, while their errors, 
and perhaps their crimes, are unknown,—individuals so circum- 
stanced cannot be supposed, if abandoned to their own discre- 
tion, to qualify themselves beyond that very moderate degree 
which is requisite to secure their advancement within a rea- 
sonable period, or to save them from the censure of their supe- 
riors, but which will be far indeed from yielding to India an 
administration, conducted with the justice and wisdom which 
we flatter ourselves are visible in Europe. If, indeed, it could 
be shown, that qualifications corresponding to the high and ar- 
duous duties to be performed, were necessary for success, or 
were even rewarded by a proportionate rapidity in promotion, 
and in the accumulation of an honourable fortune, education 
might be safely confided to individual care; and the interfer- 
ence of Government, in prescribing a particular system, instead 
of being desirable, might be matter perhaps of objection. Un- 
fortunately, however, it seems plain, upon very slight considera- 
tion, that there is no such necessity established, nor any such 
reward offered as can justify a reliance upon private interest for 
the attainment of this national object. Even if individuals were 
inclined to bestow all pains upon the education demanded by 
the Indian service, it may fairly be doubted whether adequate 
means could be within their reach. Residing in every different 
part of the country, it is impossible to imagine they could find 
in their own vicinity such assistances as would be necessary to 
complete an education so difficult and diversified; and if, in 
process of time, all these aids were to be found in a single spot, 
the maintenance of the young men there, would be too expen- 
sive for many parents to afford; and their assemblage, neces- 
sarily exempted, on this supposition, from the restraint of Aca- 
demical discipline, would be beyond estimation injurious to their 
moral and literary habits. The inferiority, besides, in which 
the dignity of Members of the Universities tends to place all 
teachers who do not belong to their order, would not improba- 
bly occasion the loss of many valuable guides, whom the esta- 
blishment of a University might procure. It is not perhaps too 
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much to suppose, that if the East India Company did not ho- 
nour the instructors of their youth, by forming them into a 
Collegiate establishment, the talents of a Malthus and a Ha- 
milton might have been withheld from the education of their 
servants. 

It may perhaps be said, that there is no need of trusting the 
education entirely to individuals, since the certainty of its hav- 
ing been given in a requisite degree, can easily be obtained by 
means of examinations under the superintendence and authority 
of the Company. We confess that we have no faith at all in 
mere examinations, as a test either of ability or of informa- 
tion. Even in those branches of knowledge to which they are 
most applicable, and supposing them to be conducted with the 
most perfect fairness, the results will often depend upon quali- 
ties which have little or no connexion with those that should 
principally be regarded in an Indian appointment. But a still 
more decided objection to reliance upon, such a criterion is, 
that it by no means applies to many of those powers and ac- 
quirements, of which it is most important to ascertain the ex- 
istence. They may be used with success in the exact sciences ; 
but they can afford no adequate measure of progress in the at- 
tainment of general knowledge, nor satisfactory proof of an en- 
lightened education, in which the foundation has been laid for 
those general studies that should form the character, and ma- 
ture the mind, of a statesman or a judge. 

These considerations, we own, induce us to expect our re- 
medy from another quarter, and to call in the assistance of in- 
stitutions which in general may be unnecessary, but are ren- 
dered eminently expedient by the peculiarities of this case. In 
our opinion, it is impossible to doubt, that two or three years’ 
study at a university, so constituted as to furnish the peculiar 
education required, should be made an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the appointment and transmission of a young man to 
India. If any attention be bestowed on the Establishment, at all 
answerable to its importance, it can hardly fail to concentrate the 
ablest instructors in the various departments it may be thought 
necessary to teach. Their lessons may not, indeed, always in- 
sure proficiency ; but the best chance, we think, of advance- 
ment, is had. There may be some students so invincibly dull, 
and so incorrigibly obstinate and contumacious, as to render 
vain every attempt to inform them. But such never was, and 
never can be, the general complexion of the students; most of 
whom will avail themselves of the opportunities in their pow- 
er, and apply themselves with assiduity to acquire that know- 
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ledge which those best acquainted with the Company’s affairs 
deem it necessary for ‘ele emcee and their advancement, that 
they should possess, Such an establishment, undoubtedly, is 
subject to all the inconveniences which attend the collection of 
a number of young men for the purposes of education, But 
it has the advantages likewise, Dupebesionabty, it should not 
be more exceptionable on this head, than the great public 
schools, or the Universities; while it is manifest, that with a 
view to the professions to be supplied from the several insti- 
tutions, the latter might be spared much more easily than the 
former. We shall afterwards advert to the objections which 
have been so hastily drawn from some late disturbances at Hert- 
ford ; and would merely add here, that examinations graft- 
ed upon such an institution, and aided by the knowledge which 
the professors could not fail, in the course of some years’ in- 
struction, to attain of the students’ character, would become 
doubly efficient. They would, on the one hand, necessitate his 
study, by the knowledge that his progress was an object of con- 
tinued attention ; and, on the other hand, being often repeat- 
ed, in all variety of circumstances, they would furnish the means 
of forming a correct estimate of his capacities and attainments. 
This last consideration should be especially remarked, as by no 
means the least important. The necessity of attending an esta- 
blishment like what we now speak of, would make known the fit- 
ness ofeach person for the service to which he was designed; and, 
by pointing out those whose moral or intellectual habits were 
such as to render their rejection adviseable, it would create a 
very salutary control over indiscriminate appointment, and fur- 
nish indeed the only effectual check against nominating to the 
arduous charges in the government of the East, persons con- 
fessedly unfit for the more easy and snsemhepteceell professions 
of Europe. The veto thus constituted might not be often called 
into exercise ; but its existence seems almost necessary. Itis not 
likely indeed to be yielded without opposition, since it does in 
a slight degree abridge a privilege to which, in the opinion of 
some selfish men, too great latitude cannot be allowed. But 
surely a paltry consideration of patronage cannot weigh for an 
instant, in the mind of any one imnenaeel for humanity, against 


what is essential to the good ———_ of India. 


These general remarks, and the principles they embrace, seem 
sufficient to justify the opinion, that a Collegiate establishment 
is the best means of alleviating the evils arising from the manner 
in which the Indian government is supplied with the servants its 
administration requires. Attendance for two or three years up- 
on such an Institution, would, in most_gases, secure, and in all 
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render yery probable, the acquisition of the desirable attain- 
ments ; while the discovery which, in this course of study, must 
be made, of character and abilities, would ascertain, without 
danger of error, those few instances where it might be neces- 
sary to prevent or recall the appointment. The establishment 
being supported, in a great measure, at the Company’s charge, 
requires from the students a contribution very much inferior 
to the expense at which a private education, not half so valu- 
able, could be obtained, and consequently enlarges the figld’ of 
competition,. It were very erroneous, however, to discuss this 
question, as if it were now for the first time proposed to erec 
such a seminary, and as if it were a matter of doubt whether 
it was likely to be attended with advantage. ‘The truth is, 
the point has been settled by experience. e Marquis Corn- 
wallis felt severely the deheinoey of the Company’s civil ser- 
vants ; and Lord Wellesley was led, by the absolute necessit 
of applying an immediate remedy to the evil, to found his Col- 
lege at Fort-William. He knew that the evil consisted mainly 
in defective education ; and he consequently projected an esta- 
blishment calculated to implaut and nourish the Knowledge most 
useful in Indian government. His establishment was disap- 
proved of by the Directors, from the indefinite expense in 
which it appeared to involve the Company ; but they recorded 
their approbation of the elieene principles on which it was 
planned, not in words only, but by erecting the more moderate, 
and, we believe, more advantageous, institution at Hertford. 
Since .the facilities of education were thus increased, the de- 
ficiencies of the civil servants have been in great part removed. 
A visible melioration has taken place; wit ag we shall after- 
wards see upon the authority of Lord Minto, the exigencies 
_ of the service are better met ;—an improvement directly ascrib- 
ed to the institution which Mr, Malthus has been forced to vin- 
dicate. 

We have been induced to extend these observations, upon 
the necessity of having a prescribed method of educating the 
Company’s servants ; because some persons seem to have en- 
tertained a wish of entirely abolishing the Hertford College. 
Such an event, in our opinion, would prove a great calamity to 
India ; and we think the contest is half decided in favour of 
the Institution, by proving that in some form or other it ought 
to exist. Whether it might not be amended in its constitution, 
is a question of minor importance te the public, and has, be- 
sides, received a satisfactory answer in these ‘ Statements.” 
The principal point which has hitherto been agitated, is, whe- 
ther the present system should be followed in preference to the 
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plan originally projected by Lord Wellesley. His Lordship in- 
tended, that the Company’s servants should be educated solely in 
India, while, according to the system now followed, the educa- 
tion is in a great measure divided,—one branch being given in 
England, and the other in Calcutta. In order to appreciate the 
merits of these two schemes, it must be remembered, that a 
knowledge of the Eastern lauguages is absolutely necessary for 
the Company’s servants, since no tolerable government could 
exist, without an easy communication between the people and 
their rulers. This necessary branch of acquired knowledge is 
faught in India, with peculiar advantages and facility. But its 
rudiments may, without difficulty, be obtained in England ; and 
we are inclined to agree with Mr. Malthus, that the weightiest con- 
siderations justify and require the foundation of the general edu- 
cation tobe laid solely in England. Ithas happened, according- 
ly, in this, as in many other cases, that the system which a com- 
bination of accidental circumstances contributed to form, appears 
in reality to be the most expedient. During their residence in 
Hertford College, the students make great advances in the work 
of general knowledge, and particularly in the moral sciences. 
They begin, too, the study of the Eastern languages, in which 


‘it is the sole object of the Calcutta establishment to perfect 


them upon their arrival in India. ‘The reasons which princi- 
pally weigh with Mr. Malthus, in preferring this separated sys- 
tem to a College exclusively Indian, is, in the first place, the 
expense, which, though not perhaps a matter of great import- 
ance, if considered relatively to the objects of the Institution, 
seems to have been a serious objection in the eyes of the Com- 
pany, and which undoubtedly, if the systems are nearly effec- 
tual in the same extent, is sufficient to cast the balance. The 
College now existing in England does not cost one sixth part 
of the expense which must have been incurred had it been e- 
rected at Fort-William. His next reason is much stronger, 
that the College in England is preferable, with respect to the 
regularity of the students’ conduct, and their personal expenses. 
On this point he observes, (p. 36)—-‘ It is generally acknow- 
ledged, that the young men who go out as writers to India, have 
the power of borrowing money, almost to any extent, from natives, 
who speculate upon their future rise in the service ; and, during the 
early part of their residence in Calcutta, it is but too common to 
indulge in an expenditure greatly beyond their incomes. They find 
themselves, besides, the members of a privileged cast ; and the al- 
most arbitrary control which they exercise over the persons whom 
they chiefly see about them, must have a necessary tendency to 
foster their caprices, and render them impatient of authority. If 
to these causes of irregularity, we add the seductions of a luxu- 
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rious climate, and consider, at the same time, the critical age, 
from sixteen to nineteen, at which they are at first exposed to 
these temptations, it is difficult to conceive’a more dangerous: or- 
deal. The deficient discipline of our schools and: universities in 
England, has often been the subject of complaint ; but it may 
saiely be pronounced, that if our: youth, from sixteen to nine- 
teen, were exposed to the same temptations as they would be dur- 
ing a three years’ residence at a College in Calcutta, their disci- 
pline would not admit of a comparison with what it is at present.’ 
He adds, with great propriety, that the maintenance of dis- 
cipline can be much more easily accomplished here than in In- 
dia ; because the ultimate punishment of expulsion, which forms 
the hinge of discipline, can scarcely be inflicted in India, where 
the person expelled is necessarily deprived of every means of 
support, and has not, as in this country, the choice of many 
different professions, in any of which he may retrieye his cha- 
racter and advance his fortune, The severity of this neces- 
sary punishment is such as almost to prevent its infliction. But 
the third, and perhaps the strongest, reason of all is, that, 
‘in point of efficiency, it can hardly be doubted, that the foun- 
dation of a general education would be better laid in Englaud 
than in India. The most important period in the education of a 
young man, is the period in which he commences a more general 
course of reading than that which is pursued at schools ; and it, is of 
the utmost consequence, that this period should be passed under cir- 
cumstances favourable to habits of study and industrious exertion, 
But it is not éasy to conceive a more favourable time for the for- 
mation of these habits, and the commencement of new and difh- 
cult studies, than the two or three years immediately succeeding the 
transition from a common school in England to an university in In- 
dia, at the age of sixteen, Suddenly possessed of an unusual com- 
mand of money, surrounded by natives devoted to his will, tempt- 
. ed to indulgencies of all kinds, by the novel forms in which they 
present themselves, and discouraged from severe application, by the 
enfeebling effects of the climate, he must possess a very steady and 
unusual degree of resolution, to begin a course of law, history, po- 
litical economy, and natural philosophy, and to continue his classi- 
cal studies, at the very same time that he is required, as. his, para- 
mount duty, and the immediate passport to an official situation, to 
make himself master of two or three Oriental languages. Such a 
course of general reading may undoubtedly be pursued in India at 
a future time by individuals during the intervals of official occupa- 
tion ; but it may be considered as certain, that, except perhaps in a 
few rare instances, little or no attention would be paid to these. stu- 
dies in a three years’ residence at Calcutta from sixteen to nineteen ;. 
and that, if such a general education be necessary, the foundation 
of it must be laid in England.’ p. 41 
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For these reasons, generally, we coincide with Mr. Mal- 
thus, that ‘ two objects are to be kept in view; one of the 
highest utility, and the other of paramount necessity. As a foun- 
dation of general knowledge is best laid in the West, and the neces- 
sary languages are best acquired in the East, it seems highly probable 
that two establishments, one in England, and the other in India, 
may be required to accomplish most effectively the objects in view :-— 

“the English establishment to give as good a general education as can 
be communicated within the.age of 18 or 19, with some instruction 
in the rudiments of the oriental languages ; and the Indian establish- 
ment to be confined exclusively to these languages, and particularly 
é act as a final test, as far as languages go, of qualification for of- 

ce.’ p. 43. 

It would be quite unfair to the Hertford Institution, not to 
make room for the following statement of the mode of study 
which is there pursued. 

‘Every candidate for admission into the college, is required to 
produced a testimonial from his schoolmaster, and to pass an exa- 
mination in Greek, Latin and Arithmetic, before the Principal and 
Professors. This previous examination at once prevents persons 
from offering themselves who have not received the usual school 
education of the higher classes of society ; and those who offer them- 
selves, and are found deficient, are remanded till another period of 
admission. 

* The lectures of the different Professors in the College are given 
in a manner te make previous preparation necessary, and to en- 
ourage most effectually habits of industry and application In 
their substance, they embrace the important subjects of classical 
literature, the Oriental Languages, the Elements of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, the Laws of England, General History, 
and Political Economy. 

* At the commencement of the Institution, it was feared by some 
persons, that this variety would too much distract the attention of 
the students at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and prevent them 
from making a satisfactory progress in any department. But in- 
stances of distinguished success, in many departments at the same 
time, have proved that these fears were without foundation ; and 
that this variety has not only been useful to them, in rendering a 
methodical management of their hours of study more necessary, but 
has decidedly contributed to enlarge, invigorate, and mature their 
understandings. 

‘On all the important subjects above enumerated, examinations 
take place ‘twice in the year, at the end of each term. These ex- 
aminations last about a fortnight. ‘They are conducted upon the 
plan of the great public and collegiate examinations in the Univer- 
sities, particularly at Cambridge, with such further improvements 
as experience has suggested. The questions given, are framed 
with a view to ascertain the degree of progress and actual profi- 
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ciency in each particular department, on the subjects studied dur- 
ing the preceding term ; and the answers, in all cases which will ad- 
mit of it, are given in writing, in the presence of the professors, 
and without the possibility of a reference to books. After the ex- 
amination in any pafticular department is over, the Professor in that 
department reviews at his leisure all the papers that he has received ; 
and places, as nearly as he can, each individual in the numerical 
order of his relative merit, and in certain divisions implying his de- 
gree of positive merit. These arrangements are all subject to the 
control of the whole Collegiate Body. They require consideration 
and attention, and are executed with scrupulous care and strict im- 
partiality. 

‘ Besides the classifications above mentioned, medals, prize-books 
and honorary distinctions, are awarded to those who are the heads 
of classes, or as high as second, third, fourth, or fifth, in two, three, 
four or five departmeiits. 

‘ Those means of exciting emulation and industry have been at- 
tended with great success. Though there are some, unquestion- 
ably, on whom motives of this kind will not, or cannot, operate ; 
and with whom, therefore, little can be done ; yet a more than usual 
proportion seem to be animated by a strong desire, accompanied by 
corresponding efforts, to make a progress in the various studies pro- 
posed to them. 

‘Those who have come to College tolerably good scholars, have 
often, during their stay of two years, made such advances in the 
classical department, as would have done them great credit, if they 
had devoted to it the main part of their time ; while the contempo- 
rary fonours, which they have obtained in other departments, have 
sufficiently proved that their attention was not confined to one stu- 
dy ; and many who came from public and private schools at six- 
teen, with such low classical attainments, as appeared to indicate 
either a want of capacity or application, have shown, by their sub- 
sequent progress, even in the classical department, and still more 
by their distinguished exertions in others, that a new field, and new 
stimulants, had wrought a most beneficial change in their feelings 
and habits, and had awakened energies of which they were before 
scarcely conscious. 

‘ There are four or five of the Professors thoroughly conversant 
with University examinations, who can take upon themselves to af- 
firm, that they have never witnessed a greater proportion of various 
and successful exertion in the course of their academical experience, 
than has appeared at some of the examinations at the East India 
College.’ p. 49. 

Such is the nature of this Institution, and such the reasons 
which recommended its adoption. Kt is very satisfactory to 
learn that its general success has been answerable to the object 
held in view, and to the expectations of those who were most 
solicitous in effecting its establishment. Even in shortening the 
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period usually occupied by the study of the Eastern languages, 
its influence has been most remarkable. Without stopping to 
examine all the details conclusive upon this head, which are to 
be found in Mr. Malthus’s pamphlet, it is enough to mention 
the proficiency which the Sean for the year 1811 prove 
the Hertford students to have attained. In that year, twenty 
students left the College of Calcutta, of whom twelve were, and 
eight were not, educated in Hertfordshire. The average stay 
of the former was ten months,—and of the latter three years and 
two months. If some allowance must be made for the earlier 
age at which the students not educated in Hertfordshire may 
have come to Calcutta it should be remarked, on the other 
hand, that the College at Fort-William is directed exclusively 
to the acquisition of the languages. The difference in short is 
such, as it is quite impossible to explain, except on suppositions 
the most honourable for the English College, and for the gen- 
tlemen by whom it is conducted. 

With respect to the progress of the students in general infor- 
mation, and in those higher studies and pursuits which fit them 
for discharging the solu and exalted duties of the situations 
they are destined to fill, very ample testimony has been trans- 
mitted from India. We have not space to introduce the whole 
here; but we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of inserting 
the following extracts. 

‘In 1810, Lord Minto, after having noticed particularly a cer- 
tain number of students who had greatly distinguished themselves, 
adds, ‘‘ It is with peculiar pleasure that I do a further justice to the 
Hertford College, by remarking, that the official Reports and Re- 
turns of our College will show the students who have been translat- 
ed from Hertford to Fort-William, to stand honvurably distinguished 
for regular attendance,—for obedience to the statutes and discipline 
of the College,—for orderly and decorous demeanour,—for modera- 
tion in expense, and consequently in the amount of their debt,—and, 
in a word, for those decencies of conduct which denote men well 
born, and characters well trained. I make this observation with the 
more satisfaction, as I entertain an earnest wish to find it proved, 
that the preliminary tuition, and general instruction afforded to the 
succeeding generations of the Company’s servants at Hertford, will 
be found of more extensive (I should be disposed to say more valua- 
ble) influence even for India, than a greater or smaller degree of 
proficiency in a language or two of the East, can prove at that early 
period.” 

‘In 1812, the following passage occurs in a letter from the Col- 
lege Council of Fort-William to the governor-General in Council, 
dated December 29th, and recorded in the Bengal Public Consulta- 
tions of the Ist of April 1814— 
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‘“* We take the liberty of repeating in this place, the observa- 
tions made by the Right Honourable the Visitor, in his speech pro- 
nounced at the deputation holden 22d December 1810, that the im- 
provement (a very great and general one) which we have thought 
ourselves warranted in asserting has been very conspicuous in the 
conduct of the students who have passed through the College at 
Hertford. We trust and believe that this is no aceidental circum- 
stance ; but, at all events, the fact is in our opinion certain, that due 
regard being paid to numbers, no similar Institution can afford a 
greater proportion of young men more distinguished by the manners 
of gentlemen, and general correctness and propriety of deportment, 
than the present students of the College at Fort-William.”’’ 

‘ These public testimonies from the College at Calcutta, are con- 
firmed by the accounts of individuals who have returned from India 
within the last six or seven years, who agree in stating, that what 
has been sometimes called the New School of writers at Calcutta, 
is very superior indeed, both in conduct and attainments, to those 
who were sent out upon the old system.’ p. 52. 

These testimonies would even be flattering, did the permitted 
period of study entitle us to expect actual proficiency. in the 
branches of knowledge that are taught. - Two years, or three, 
however, beyond which the stay in this country cannot be pro- 
tracted, is evidently too-short to authorize such an expectation ; 
and it should always be considered, that the only object attain-, 
able, is to lay a foundation fit for the superstructure of general 
and enlightened science. The Institution will have achieved its 
purpose, if the seeds of knowledge be implanted, and the mind 
trained to habits which promise assiduous and successful cultiva- 
tion. The fruit must be produced and matured in the season: 
of manhood. In fact, who is not aware that the completion of 
education, and the chief attainment of knowledge, must always 
be accomplished by the individual himself, at a period when ad- 
vancing age, and the business of life, preclude the possibility of 
receiving any immediate assistance, which a seminary of instruc- 
tion might be thought calculated to yield? From Hertford 
College nothing more can be exacted than from any similar in- 
stitution ; and we believe none exists in Britain, more especially 
in England, where the course of study is better adapted to en- 
large the understanding of the youth,—to open to their view, 
and to encourage their prosecution of those sciences which have 
for their immediate object the various relations of society —~and 
which exert the most direct and practical influence on the go- 
vernment, and consequently on the happiness, of a peoples 

Believing in the necessity of making a prescribed course of 
study an indispensable preliminary to Senlontnenn in India, and 
looking to the nature of the [lertford establishment, and the 
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success with which it ap ears to have been followed, it cannot be 
imagined that we shou ¢ ascribe much weight to the objections 
suggested by some casual irregularities initsdiscipline. Suchdis- 
turbances, had they been much more extensive than they appear 
te have been, might have afforded some reason for reforming the 
constitution ofthe College,—but unquestionably yield no argu- 
ment for its dissolution. The object which, in this question, must 
never for a moment be disregarded, is the good government of 
India ; and if the college be calculated to secure or facilitate the 
attainment of that grand end, any occasional disturbances and 
consequent expulsions, must be looked on merely as an incon- 
venience or slight evil necessarily incurred in the prosecution of 
a great good. We may regret such accidental misfortune ; but 
not otherwise than as we regret the general imperfections of hu- 
man society. The punishment of the greatest criminal is al- 
ways an evil ; but it vanishes from observation amidst the thou- 
sand advantages which spring from a wise and good administra- 
tion of government. We can easily sympathize with the rela- 
tions of one who, by misconduct, implying perhaps no ver 
fatal vice in character, has forfeited the appointment by whic 
he hoped for riches and honour. To them the punishment 
may very naturally appear a measure of-undue harshness. But 
if, in reality, it be necessary to maintain the discipline, and 
to ensure the advantages of the institution, is it possible for any 
candid or reasonable mind, unhurt by disappointment, and un- 
biassed by affection, to contrast, for a moment this private and 
not unmerited suffering, with the loss of the object from which 
it is inseparable? Expulsions are common at all the great 
schools; and, directly or indirectly, they are not unfrequent at 
the Universities. Yet, in these cases, they never excite public 
clamour. It may easily be concluded, therefore, with what jus- 
tice reproach has on this account been heaped upon the College 
of Hertford, and those who preside in it. 

In what we have now said, it has been supposed, that the 
disturbances, and their consequences, are derived from the na- 
ture of the Institution, and therefore admit of no remedy con- 
sistent with its continuance. The fact, however, is very much 
otherwise. The great causes of insubordination are external, 
and their operation, we are convinced, may be effectually ex- 
cluded. There are two circumstances, it must be admitted, 
which render Hertford College more liable to be oceasion- 
ally infected by a spirit of contumacy than most other simi, 
lar assemblages of young men. Both of them have been re- 
marked by Mr. Malthus. ‘The first is, that the students are 
not only at that period of life which makes it most difficult 
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to find restraints adapted to the correction of their excesses, but 
they are all nearly of the same age. They form, therefore, a 
sort of turbulent republic ; and there is no regular gradation of 
power. The superintendence and rule of the masters is not 
aided by the natural aristocracy of the seniors, which is gra- 
dually established in all the great schools, and constitutes an 
intermediate authority of the greatest advantage in facilitat- 
ing the government of the whole. The second permanent 
difficulty to be encountered is, that many of the young men 
are in reality displeased with their nomination, and altoge- 
ther averse to India. One would naturally imagine that their 
indisposition should manifest- itself at home, so as to prevent 
their appointment. But, in general, a young man, howe- 
ver reluctant to the profession proposed for him, is scarce- 
ly able to contend with his relations; and, driven by their 
menaces, or overpersuaded by their caresses, he cannot but 
yield an apparent assent to their wishes. His real reluctance, 
however, remains the same. The restraint of College disci- 
pline irritates his displeasure ; its natural vent is insult and re- 
bellion ; he may easily find companions for conspiracy ; and the 
ultimate punishment he rather courts than avoids. Nothing but 


a positive disinclination to the service, can account for the per- . 


severing opposition which, in some instances, appears to have 
been shown to all the regulations of the College. These two dif- 
ficulties are unquestionably peculiar to Hertford; but they are 
certainly not of such magnitude as to present any very material, 
far less insuperable, obstruction to a beneficial course of study. 
In order to check them, there is no need of introducing any 
system of excessive restraint or intolerable police. All that can 
be required, is a firm and resolute discipline,——mild, yet steady, 
in its action,—temperate, yet certain in punishment; but above 
all, in those cases which demand the highest penalties, inflicting 
expulsion absolutely and without recal. Expulsion is the very 
keystone of subordination. All ordinary academical regulations 
would be idle, and baffled, except for its sanction; and it must 
be resorted to occasionally, without reference to individual feel- 
ing, if the government of the institution is to be better than 
a mere mockery. It is, no doubt, severe ; but it is evidently not 
more so in Hertford College, than in either of the Universities, 
or in the great schools. 

But though it is obvious that the Heads of the College ought 
to have been invested with a jurisdiction sufficient to enforce 
the necessary discipline, particularly considering the recent date 
of its establishment; yet in fact the Collegiate authorities were 


apt, for several years, intrusted with the power of expul-- 
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sion. The Directors reserved it in their own hands; and in 
all cases of importance, the Principal and Professors were di- 
rected to report to the Committee of College, and to wait their 
decision. ‘The consequences of such a system are easily fore- 
seen, and are thus described by Mr Malthus. 

‘ It was in consequence believed by many students, that unless 
the offence was peculiarly flagrant, they would run little risk of lo- 
sing their appointments ; and that their powerful friends in the In- 
dia House would make common cause with them, in defeating the 
decisions of the College Council. ‘This opinion seems to have com- 
menced early, and to have diffused itself pretty generally ; and 
there is litte doubt that it contributed to facilitate the rise of that 
spirit of insubordination which began to manifest itself in the third 
year after the College was established. It must be obvious, that no 
steady system of discipline could be maintained, while the Principal 
and Professors were, on every important occasion, to appeal with 
uncertain effect to another body, where the student hoped that his 
personal interest would prevent any serious inconvenience. Yet this 
continued to be the constitution of the College for a period of six 
years ; durihg which, there were three considerable disturbances. 
On these occasions, of course, the Directors were called in ; and 
although the more enlightened and disinterested portion of them, 
who saw the necessity of an improved education for their servants 
in India, were unquestionably disposed to do any thing that was 
proper to support the discipline ; yet, the proceedings respecting the 
College were marked by an extraordinary want of energy, prompt- 
ness and decision ; and indicated, in the most striking manner, the 
disturbing effects of private and contending interests. On occasion 
of the last of these disturbances in particular, (that of 1812,) the 
management of which the Court took entirely into their own hands, 
they detained a large body of students in town for above a month ; 
and, after entering into the most minute details, and subjecting all 
the parties to repeated examinations at the India House, came to 
no final decision. The case was then referred back again to the 
College Council, who were desired to select for expulsion a certain 
number of those concerned, who should appear to them to be the 
most deeply engaged as ringleaders, and the least entitled to a mi- 
tigation of sentence on the score of character. When this was done, 
and a sentence of expulsion passed in consequence on five students, 
a subsequent vote of the Court restored them all to the service ; and 
they were sent out to India, without even completing the usual 
period of residence at the College!!!’ p. 71. 

A spirit of insubordination and resistance unavoidably grew 
up under a system of so little efficacy as this. And when, very 
lately, the Principal and Professors were invested with the powers 
of management found necessary at the universities and great 
schools, they had not only to strive against the usual difficulties, 
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but to conquer and eradicate.a malady which unskilful treatment 
had fixed deeply in the Institution. They were further embar- 
rassed by opposition from a quarter where they should have found 
the fullest support. A considerable body of the Directors and 
Proprietors have shown themselves hostile to the establishment, 
Whenever any sentences of importance have been passed, the 
College has been almost always required to defend them; and, 
in these circumstances, it must be difficult for the students to be- 
lieve, that the power of expulsion can be effectually exercised 
by those, in whom it must reside if discipline is to be preserved. 
But, independently of constant interference with the government 
of the College, the hostility evinced by many seems to have 
encouraged an idea among the students, that its dissolution would 
be the consequence of any very violent excess. The young men 
have considered the establishment as in some sort at their mer- 
cy ;,and they are rebellious, not merely from thinking that the 
influence of their friends will support them, but because they 
imagine that the Collegiate authorities themselves will be some- 
what afraid of enforcing discipline, in opposition to a deter- 
mined show of resistance. Under all these circumstances, ‘it 
is certainly not wonderful that occasional disturbances have 
occurred, and that expulsion has become necessary. On the 
contrary, we are rather surprised to find that Mr. Malthus 
can report so favourably upon the general behaviour of the stu- 
dents. We have seen that Lord Minto expressed the highest 
approbation of the conduct of the Hertford students in India ; 
and his testimony is a pleasing corroboration of Mr. Malthus’s 
Report. 

‘ With regard to the discipline of the establishment, it will be 
readily allowed, that it has not been, in all its parts, so successful, 
It is well known, that disturbances have occasionally taken place, 
which, at the moment, have shown, in a considerable body of the 
students, a total disregard of the rules and regulations of the College. 
The principal causes of these disturbances will be the subject of in- 
quiry in the next section ; but it is proper to observe here, that the 
public would form a most incorrect notion of the general state and 
character of the discipline, if they were to draw hasty inferences 
from these temporary ebullitions. When they have subsided, few 
traces of their first existence are to be found ; and, in common times, 
the whole business of the College proceeds ‘with a degree of de- 
cency, order and decorum, which has often been the admiration 
of strangers, and would be perfectly satisfactory to every competent 
judge. ~ 
; ein their moral conduct, the students of the East India College 
may be advantageously compared with those of either University, 
or the senior part of any of our great public schools ; and they are 
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rather singularly free, than otherwise, from the prevailing vices 
which beset young men of seventeen, eighteen and nineteen, par- 
ticularly when collected together in a large body.’ p. 50. 

Mr. Malthus’s principal complaint is, that the authority of 
the Principal and Professors has not received a support suffi- 
ciently firm and decided. ‘To the want of this, he attributes the 
insubordination which has been made the ground of'so much 
public clamour; and nothing, we think, can be fairer or more 
reasonable than his demand, that the efficacy of the establish- 
ment should be tried with the usual advantages. Concerning 
the result of the experiment, we have no doubts. 

* If the Legislature,’ he says, ‘ think that the institution of the 
College was an error, and that the acknowledged and glaring defi- 
ciency in the education of the Company's Civil servants apon the 
old system, may be supplied in some other way more effective, and 
less subject to difficulties, let it at once be abolished. But, if no 
plan presents itself which holds out a fair prospect of doing what is 
specifically wanted, better than the one actuallly established, let the 
existing institution be supported in such a manner as to put an end 
to all that doubt and uncertainty which is so fruitful a source of 
offences. If the statutes and regulations of the College are faulty, 
there are legal means of altering them: if the Principal and Pro- 
fessors are, from any cause whatever, incompetentto their situa- 
tions, all or any of them may be removed ; but if the establishment 
itself be a proper one, and destined to atiswer a very important pur- 
pose, it should be so fully and cordially supported, as not to be lia- 
ble to be shaken by the caprices of a few young men. Such ca- 
prices it is impossible to answer for, in an Establishment not as yet 
sufficiently sanctioned by time, and to which the parents and friends 
of many of the students are known tobe hostile. But, by steadi- 
ness within, and strong support without, they may undoubtedly be 
rendered at first ineffectual, and, by degrees, be prevented from 
showing themselves in acts of insubordination.’ p. 78. 

We have already occupied so much space, that we can scarce 
advert to the causes which havechiefly exposed the College to be 
resisted anddecried. They are tooobvious, however, to be mista- 
ken. The preservation of patronage, and of the interest derived 
from it, is undoubtedly the great object with many proprietors; 
and the prosperity of India, and the happiness of its people, are 
either not considered, or regarded as subordinate. To all such, 
who care little or nothing a the education of the Company’s 


servants, the College at Hertford must unquestionably be offen- 
sive. They do not deem it, as in candour and reason they should, 
en increase of their patronage, that the person nominated by 
their influence has the means of obtaining a liberal and enlight- 
ened education, fitted to prepare him for the situations he is des- 
tined to fill, and at an expense incomparably lower than that at 
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which the same advantages could elsewhere be procured. It is 
the wish of these men that their appointment should be absolute, 
subject to no delay, and no restriction whatever. They disliked 
the College, therefore, even when the power of expuision was re- 
served by the Directors ; and their aversion is still further in- 
creased. now that it has been conferred upon the Collegiate au- 
thorities, so as to make it more difficult to defeat its operation. 
In short, they disapprove of the Establishment, precisely for the 
very reason which appears to us most to recommend it; we mean, 
the control which it indirectly exercises over the appointments 
to India, either by correcting previous deficiency of education, 
or in the few cases in which the extreme remedy may be 
required, by preventing the transmission of a seryant bur- 
densome to the Company itself, and pernicious to its subjects. 
The Company approved the principles which dictated Lord 
Wellesley’s establishment, and gave them effect in erecting the 
College at Hertford. On that occasion they acted like enlight- 
ened sovereigns ; and we do sincerely trust, that, in spite of the 
cabals of those who seek above all things personal importance, 
they will be steadfast in the performance of that most sacred 
duty which binds them to promote the welfare of India. 

Viewing the subject as we now do, we think it right, in con- 
cluding, to propose for serious deliberation a suggestion con- 
tained in a note of the publication before us. 

‘ Little other change is wanting, than that an appointment should 
‘ be considered, in spirit, and in truth, not in mere words, as a prize 
‘ to be contended for, not a property already possessed, which may 
‘ be lost. If the Directors were to appoint one fifth every year, 
‘ beyond the number finally to go out, and the four fifths to be the 
‘ best of the whole body, the appointments would then really be 
‘ to be contended for, and the effects would be admirable. Each 
‘ appointment to the College would then be of less value, but they 
‘would be more in number, and the patronage would hardly suf- 
‘fer. A Director could not then indeed be able to send out an 
‘ unqualified son. But, is it fitting that he should ?—-This is a fair 
‘ question for the consideration of the Legislature and the British 
* Public.’ p. 103. 
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Claudine, or Pertinacity ; a Novel. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Villasantelle, or the Curious Impertinent ; a Romance, By Cath. 
Selden, Author ofthe English Nun. 8vo. 6s. 

Life of a Recluse. By A. Gibson, 2vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d, 

The Prize ; or, the Lace-Makers of Messenden. By Mrs. Caro. 
line Messenden. 4s. 

The Royal Brides, or Sketches of Exalted Characters. By Ro- 
bert Bramble, Esq. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

The Mysteriewof Hungary, a Romantic Story of the 15th Cen- 
tury. By E. Moore, Esq. 

Gonzalvo de Baldura, or, a Widow’s Vow; a Romantic Legend. 
4vol, 22s. 

POETRY. 

The Sunday School By S. Whitchurch. 12.mo. Qs. 6d. 

Monody on the Death of Mr, Sheridan, spoken at Drury-Lane,, 
Theatre. 1s. 

The Poetic Mirror; or, the Living Bards of Britain. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

The influence of Genius, a Poem. By James Brydges Williams. 
8vo. 6s. 

Verses to the Memory of the late James Reynolds of Bristol. By 
James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. 

Euripidis Alcestis Burlesqued. By Is. Styrke,Gent. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Shots at the M—-re. 4s. 

The Bridal of Triermain; or, the Vale of Saint John, in Three 
Cantos. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Harold the Dauntless, a Poem, in six cantos. By the Author of 
the Bridal of Triermain. 7s. 6d. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh : Containing Poems, entitled, a La- 
mentation to Scotch Booksellers ; Fire, on the Sun-Poker ; Mr. Cham- 
pernoune the Luminous Historian, or Learning in Love ; London 
Rurality, or Miss Bunn and Mrs. Bunt. By George Coleman, the 
Younger. 65s. 6d. 

The South American, a Metrical Tale, in Four Cantos: With 
Historical Notes, and other Poems. By James Scott Walker. 5s. 6d. 

Nautic Hours, 5s. 

Amyntor and Adelaide, or a Tale of Life ; a Romance of Poetry. 
in three Cantos. By Charles Masterton. 12mo. 

Emigration, or England in Paris. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Garland for the Grave of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By C, 
Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law. 1s. 6d. 
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Melancholy Hours, a Collection of Miscellaneous Poems. 6s. 

The Naiad’s Wreath. By Mr. Macmullan. 8vo. 65s. 

A Fifth Volume of Lord Byron’s Works: containing the Siege 
of Corinth, Parisina, Fare ‘Thee Well, Monody on Sheridan, and 
several other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Poems, principally founded upon the Poems of Meleager. 2s. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto Third. By Lord Byron. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 5 

The Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems. By Lord Byron. 


8vo. 5s. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A Letter to Lord Grenville on the Distress of the Country. By 
JohnWheatley, esq. 3s. 

A Letter to the Duke of Kent upon the Revulsions of Trade, and 
eur sudden Transition from a System of extensive War to a State of 
Peace. 3s. 

Remedies proposed, a3 certain, speedy and effectual, for the Re- 
lief of our present Embarrasments. By an independent Gentleman. 
8vo. Qs. 6d. 

England may be extricated from her Difficulties, consistently with 
the strictest Principles of Policy, Honour, and Justice. By a Coun- 
try Gentleman. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

National Difficulties practically exposed. By a Member of the 
Lowestofft Book Club. 2s. 6d. 

Means of Improving the Condition of the Poor, in Morals and 
Happiness, considered in a Lecture delivered at the Minor Institute. 
By T. Williams. 2s. 6d. 

Two Letters to the Earl of Sheffield on the Wool Question. 

Remarks occasioned by the Notes and observations of a Magi- 
strate of the County of Middlesex, upon the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before a select committee of the House of Commons, to in 
quire into the State of the Police of the Metropolis. By a real 
Lover of the Country. 2s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the British Fur Trade of North America, with Ob 
servations relative to the North-west Company at Montreal. By the 
Earl of Selkirk. 4s. 6d. 

Further Observations on the State of the Nation—Means of Em- 
ployment of Labour—Sinking Fund, and its application—Pauperism 
Protection requisite to the Landed and Agricultural Interests, &«. 
By R. Preston, esq. M. P. 2s. 

An inguiry into the Principles of Population, including an Expo- 
sition of the Causes and advantages of a Tendency to Exuberance 
of Members in Society, a Defence of Poor laws, and a critical and 
historical View of the Doctrines and Projects of the most celebrated 
Legislators and Writers, relative to Population, the Poor, and Cha- 
ritable Establishments. By James Graham, esq. 

An Essay, showing the Justice and Expedience of reducing the 
Interest of the National Debt. vo. fs 
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Observations on Illicit Distillation and Smuggling, with some Re- 
marks on the Reports of Woodbine Parish, esq., Chairman of the 
Excise Board, on that Subject. 2s. 

Letters on the Distressed State of Agriculturists ; originally pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Courant and other Newspapers, under the 
Signature of ‘ Verus,’ and now reprinted with Alterations and Ad- 
ditions. By Robert Brown, Farmer at Markle, in the County of 
Haddington. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Farewell Sermons of some of the most eminent Nonconformist 
Ministers, delivered at the period of their Ejectment by the Act of 
Uniformity, in the year 1662: to which is prefixed, a Historical 
and Biographical Preface. 11s. 

Stackhouse’s History of the Holy Bible ; corrected and improved. 
By the Right Rev. Geo. Gleig, LL.D. F. R. 8. E. P. 8. 3. A. Pri- 
mate of the Scotch Episcopal Church: and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Part I. 
demy 4to. 7s.—-royal 4to. 9s. sewed. 

Plain Preaching, or Sermons for the Poor, and for ali Ranks. By 
the Rev. R. Mayo. 12mo. 6s. 

The Season and Time, or an Exposition of the Prochecies which 
relate to the two Periods of Daniel subsequent to the 1260 Years 
now recently expired ; together with Remarks upon the Revolution- 
ary Antichrist, proposed by Bishop Horsely and the Rev, G. 8, Fa 
ber. By W.Ettrick, A.M. 8vo. 12s, 

Sermons, by the late Cha. Wesley, A. M. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Revelation, in the 
Doctrine of the Established Church of England and Ireland. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, A. M. 8vo 12s, 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Country Congregation. By the 
Kev. William Butcher, M. A. Vol. Ill. 12mo. 3s. 6d. The three 
Volumes 15s. 

A Translation of the Six Books of Proclus, on the Theology of 
Plato, to which a Seventh Book is added, in order to supply the de- 
ficiency of another Book on this subject, which was written by Pro- 
clus, but since lost; also a Translation of Proclus’s Elements of 
Theology. By Thomas Taylor. 2 vol. royal quarto—(250 copies 
only printed). 51. 10s. 

Faith and Works contrasted and reconciled, in Six Letters to a 
Christian Friend : containing Remarks ona late Address by Dr. 
Chalmers (of Glasgow) and other Sentiments as to the Doctrine of 
Grace: showing also that the Influence of the Gospel extends to all 
the common Transactions of Life. 2s. 

The Biblical Cyclopedia, or Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures ; 
intended to facilitate an Acquaintance with the Inspired Writings. 
By William Jones, Author of the History of the Waldenses. 2 vol. 
8vo. WH Lbs. 

Fifty-Séven Sermons on the Gospels or Epistles, for all fhe Sun 
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days in the Year, Christmas-Day, the Circumcision, and Good-Fri- 
day ; for the Use of Families and Congregations : together with Ob- 
servations on Public Religious Instructions. By the Rev. Richard 
Warner, Curate of St. James’s, Bath. 2 vol. 12mo. 16s. 

A Plea for Catholic Communion in the Church of God. By J. 
M. Mason, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons ; by W. N. Darnell, B. D. Prebendary of Durham, and 
late Fellow of C.C. College, Oxford. 8vo. 9s. 

A Lay-Sermon, addressed to the Higher Classes of Society. By 
S. T. Coleridge, esq. 12mo. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPITY. 

The History of Lincoln, containing an Account of the Antiqui- 
ties, Edifices, Trade and Customs, of that Ancient City, an intro- 
ductory Sketch of the County, &c. with Plates. Small 8vo, 7s. ; 
large paper, 10s, 6d. 

Historical Memoirs of Barbary. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Picturesque Views of Public Edifices in Paris, By Messrs Segard 
an! Testard, aquatinted in imitation of the Drawings by Mr. Rosen- 
berg. 4to, Plain, Il. 11s. 6d. ; or coloured, Ql. 2s. 

Narrative of a Residence im Ireland during the Years 1814 and 
1815. By Anne Plumptree. 1 vol. 4to. 

Memorandums of a Residence in France in the Winter of 1815-16. 
Including Remarks on French Society and Manners, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Catacombs, and Notices of some other Objects of Cu- 
riosity and Works of Art, not hitherto described. 8vo. 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Upper Italy, Tuscany, and the Ecclesiastical States, 
ina Series of Letters written to a Friend in the Years 1807 and 
1808: to which are added a few occasional Poems, By Baron 
d@’Uklanski. 2vol.12mo. Il. Is. 

Travels in Brazil, from Pernambuco to Seara, besides occasional 
Excursions : also, a Voyage to Maranam; the whole exhibiing a 
Picture of the State of Society, during a residence of Six Years in 
that Country : illustrated by Plates of Costume. By Henry Koster. 
1 vol. 4to. 2l. 10s. 

Travels above the Cataracts of Egyp By Thomas Leigh, esq. 
M. P. Witha Map. 4to. I 1s. 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, during the 
Years 1810 and 1811. By Louis Simond. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged: to which is added, an Appendix on France, 
written in December 1815 and October 1816. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

, MISCELLANIES. 

Transactions of the Geological Society, illustrated by a Volume 
containing numerous Plates and Maps, most ef them coloured. 3 vol. 
Ato. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Nautical Astronomy by Night, comprehending practical Direc- 
tions for knowing and observing the principal Fixed Stars visible in 
the Northern Hemisphere : illustrated by se veral Engravings, calew- 
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lated to render more familiar the knowledge of the Stars, and the 
Practice of observing by them. By William Edward Party, Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy. dAto. 10s. 6d. 

Provincial Letters, containing an Exposure of the Reasoning and 
Morals of the Jesuits. By Blaise Pascal. . 'To which is adde? 
View of the History of the Jesuits, and the late Bull for the Rev’ » 
of the Order. Translated {rom the French. 8vo. 12s. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauties of the Heavens displayed ; 
in which the striking appearances to be observed in various evenings 
during the year 1817, are described. By William Frend, esq. M.A, 
12mo. 3s. 

Jackson’s New and Impreved System of Mnemonics; or Two 
Hours’ Study in the Art of Memory appiied to Figures, Chronolo- 
gy, Geography, Statistics, &c. &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and present State of Galva. 
nism ; containing Investigations, experimental and speculative, of 
the prinicipal Doctrines offered for the explanation of its Phenomena, 
and a statement of a New Hypothesis, honoured by the Royal Irish 
Academy withthe prize. By M. Donovan. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The Principles of Harmony, containing a complete and compen- 
dious Illustration of the Theory of Music. By John Relfe, Musi- 
cian in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

The Works of Gianutio and Gustavus Selenus, on Chess. Trans- 
lated by J. H. Sarratt, Professor. 11, 1s. 

The Third Letter to General Lord Harris. By Major-General 
M‘Carty. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to J-—C , esq. containing some Observations on 
his late Conduct and Proceedings as Lord of the Manor. 2s. 

The whole Works of the late William Cowper, esq. consisting of 
Poems, Letters, and a Translation of Homer. 10 vol. foolscap vo. 
3. 11s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, iatended for the Use of 
those who are not much conversant in Mathematical Studies. By 
the Rev. A. Mylne, A.M. 8vo. 9s. 








ERENCH LITERATURE. 
Ouvrages Nouveaux importés de France, par Bossange et Masson, 14, 
Great Marlborough Street. 

Mémoires particuliers, pour servir 4 Vhistoire de la fin du regne 
de Louis XVI. Par Bertrand Moleville. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 1. 

Histoire de France pendant les guerres de la Revolution. Par 
Lacretelle. 4vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 2. 

Mémoires pour servir a I’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, pendant le 18eme 
siecle. 2d edit. 4 vol. 8vo. 2l. 10s. 

Précis de la Vie Publique du Duc d’Otrante. Svo. Londres, 
1816. 8s. 

De la Monarchie selon Ja Charte. Par le Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand. 8vo. Londres, 1816. 6s. 
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Considérations Morales sur les Finances. 
Svo. Paris, 1816. 5s. 

Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne, dpuis la renaissance des Let- 
tres jusqu’a Kant : précédée d’un abrégé de,la Philosophie ancienne, 
depuis Thalés jusqu’au XIV. Siécle. Par Jean Gottlieb Buhle. 
7vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 32. 16s. 

Histoire Critique et Militaire des Campagnes de la Revolution 
Francaise. Par le Général Baron de Jomini. 2d edit. accompagnée 
d’un Atlas Militaire. 2vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 2. 

Cet ouvrage fait suite au Traité des Grandes Opérations Militaires 
par le méme Auteur et Traité des Campagnes de Bonaparte 
en Italie, et de Moreau sur le Rhin. 

Lycée, ou cours de Littérature, ancienne et Moderne. Par La 

Harpe, nouvelle edit. augmentée. 15 vol. S8vo, Parix, 1816. 71. 

(Euvres complettes de Montesquieu, précédées de la vie de l’an- 
teur. 6vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 31. 

CEuvres complettes de Jean Racine, avec le commentaire de La 
Ilarpe, et augmentées de plusieurs morceaux inédits ou peu connus. 
7 vol. 8vo. Figures. Paris, 1816. 31. 

Lecons de Géologie, données au Collége de France. Par Dela- 
métherie. 3vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 12. 10s. 

Exercices da Calcul Intégral, par La Grange, contenant les diver- 
ses Méthodes pour la Construction des Tables Elliptiques. to. 
Paris, 1816. 16s. 


Supplement a fa Théorie analytique des Probabilités, par La 
Place. 4to. Paris, 1816. 3s. 

Les Apologistes involontaires, ou la Religion Chrétienne prouvée 
et défendue par les Ecrits des Philosophes. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 4s. 

Quinze Jours & Londres, ala fin de 1315. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 5a, 

Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse, par Ebel, orné de planches et de 
cartes. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 14s. 

Itinéraire du Royaume de France, orné d'une carte. 12mo. Pa- 
ris, 1816. 12s. 

Beautés de VHistoire d'Italie, ou abrégé des annales Italiennes, 
par Giraud. 2vol. 12mo. Figures. Paris, 1816. 10s. 

Beautés de Histoire de Portugal; par Durdent. 12mo. Fi- 
cures. Paris, 1816. 15s. 

Lancelot Montagu, ou le Résulat des Cones Fortunés, par la 
Comtesse de Malarme. 3 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 10s. 

Guillaume Penn, ou Jes premiers Colons de tla Pensylvanie, par 
Mad. Barthelemy Hadot. 3 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 10s, 

Cécile, ou l’éleve de la Pitié, par la Comtesse de Choiseul-Meuse. 
2 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 8s. 

Les Chateaux Suisses, anciennes Anecdotes et Chroniques, par 
Mad. de Montolieu. 3 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 12s. 


Lucien de Murcy, ov Je jeune homme d'anjour@hui. 2 vol. 12mo 
Paris, 1816. 7s. 


Par le Duc de Levis. 
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Collection des Coutumes, dessinées d’aprés Nature, par Carle Ver- 
net, et gravées par Debucourt. Fol. 3eme Liv. 18s. 








AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Imported by J. Souter, No. 1, Paternoster-row, London. 

The Practice of the Court of Admiralty, in three Parts; By Joba 
E. Hall. 8vo. 11s. 

The Charters and general Laws of the Colony and Province: of 
Massachusetts. Royal Svo. 31s. 6d. 

The Law Journal. 4 vol. 8vo. By John E. Hall. 51. 

The Criminal Recorder. 12mv. 5s. 6d. 

The Opinion of Judge Cooper on the Effect of a Sentence of the 
Foreign Court of Admiralty. 8vo. 4s. 

The History of New Hampshire, comprehending the Events of 
one complete Century ; containing also a Geographical Description 
of the State, with Sketches of its Natural History, Productions, 
Improvements, and present State of Seciety, Laws and Govern- 
ment. By J. Belknap, D.D. 3 vol. 8vo. 36s. 

A Biographical Sketch of Professor Barton, M. D. late President 
of the Philadelphia Medical Society, witha portrait. 8vo. 5s. 

The Emporium of Arts and Sciences. 2 vol. 8vo. 36s. 

An Introductory Lecture, with Notes and References. By Tho- 
mas Cooper, Professor of Chemistry at Carlisle College, Pennsy!- 
vania. 8vo. 5s. 

Three Dissertations on Boylston Prize Questions. By G. Cheyne 
Shattuck,M.D 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Sketches of Epidemic Diseases in the Sate of Vermont, from its 
first Settlement to the Year 1815; to which are added, Remarks on 
Pulmonary Consumption. By Jas. A. Gallup. M.D* 8vo. 14s. 

Information concerning Gas-Lights. By Thomas Cooper. 8vo. 
10s. 

A Contrast between Calvinism and Hopkinsianism. By E. §. 
Ely, A. M. 8vo. 10s. ; 

An Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and Fi- 
gure in the Human Species. By Samuel! Stanhope Smith, Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey, and Member of the American 
Philosophical Society. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A View of the Mercurial Practice in Febrile Diseases. By John 
Walker, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, and President of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

New-England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 4s. 

The Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal. 3 vol. Svo. 35s. 

American Arithmetic. By O. Welsh. 3s. 6d. 
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Abdoulwehbah, founder of the sect of Wahabees, account of, 440. 

Addison, Mr. opinion of, on government, 241. 

Africa, progressive advance of the sands towards the coasts of, 431. 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, his interview with Bonaparte at Til- 
sit, 486. 

Andes, heights of many points in, determined by M. Humboldt, 99. 


Anne, Queen, writers of her reign fairly eclipsed by those of our own 
time, 1. 


Antinoé, Roman ruins at, 425. 
Aquinas, the mest conspicuous schoolman of the 13th century, 202. 
Bacon, Lord, his plan of a history of learning, 180—remarks on his 


his genius and writings, 181—progress of his fame not slow, as has 
been intimated, 223. 


Barrow, Dr. his character as a writer, 242. 

Bavaria, the Tyrol ceded to, by the Emperor of Austria, and con- 
sequent revolt, 71. 

Benthamn’s defence of usury. See Usury. 

Breislak, geologia di, 144—acquaintauce with the state of science, 
&c. in modern Italy just beginning to revive, 145—Milan the 
chief seat of literature there at present, 146—the author a zeal- 
ous champion of the Plutonic system, 148—opinion that Italy af- 
fords little interesting in mineralogy contradicted, 149—consi- 
derations on the primitive state of the globe, 150—on its primi- 
tive aqueous fluidity, 152—of its igneous fluidity, and succeeding 
consolidation, 154—of primary and seeondary rucks, 156—dif- 
ferent phenomena attending the consolidation of the globe, 158 
—of organic fossil remains, 160—mistakes the author has com- 
mitted respecting the heights of several mountains in Britain, 163. 

Burckhardt. See Shekh Ibrahim. 

Byron, Lord, particular excellences of his poetry, 278—what the 
chief defects of, 279—extracts from, Lara, 283—from the Siege 
of Corioth, 285—from Parisina, 288—general character of the 
Third Canto of Childe Harold, 292—opening of the poem, 293 
—the hero arrives at the ficld of Waterloo, 294—breaking up at 
Brussels, 295—apostrophe to Napoleon, 297—Rousseau charac- 
terized, 301—picture of an evening-calm on the lake of Geneva, 
302—a midsummer night thunder-storm there, 303—the Prisoner 
of Chillon, 305——darkness, 308 ; 

Cairo, slave market at, 425—-trea(ment of the city by Bonaparte, 475. 

Cataracts of the Nile described, 427. 

Catholic question, changes that have lately taken place in, 310— 
proposed securities against foreign influence examined, 312—Irish 
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prelates never were or could be appointed by the Pope, 313— 
supposing him even the tool of an enemy, 314—shown from the 
manner in which they have recently treated the interference of the 
Holy See, 315— particularly in the case of Quarantotti’s Rescript, 
ib.—extract from the address of the Catholic laity to the Pope in 
1815, 319—danger from foreign influence, if any, less now than 
formerly, 321—the condition, since, of both priests and people vast- 
ly improved, 323—principal concessions made to them, 325—ill 
securities now demanded shown to be of no effect, 326—conse- 
quences of the interference of Government with the preferments 
of the Catholic clergy, 333—cases quoted in other countries shown 
to have no similarity to that of Ireland, 334. 

Gatholic religion permitted at least as much freedom of discussion, as 
the early Protestants, 164—what the true cause of the terrible in- 
tolerance of that Church, 177. 

Champerty, crime of, explained, 354, 

Charles II. more victims to religious intolerance during his reign, 
than for half a century preceding the destruction of the Catholic 
power, 179. 

Chaucer, his right to the invention of the heroic measure now so com- 
mon among us, examined 415—extracts from 417. 

Coleridge's Lay-Sermon, strictures on, 444—substantiated by ex- 
tracts, 448. 

Coleridge’s Poems, character of, and extracts from, 58. 

Columbus, dispute concerning the birth-place of, 492—pretensions 
of Piedmont to that honour examined, 494—evidence in favour 
of the Genoese, 500—original letter of Columbus, describing his 
discoveries, 505. 

Commercial Distresses of the country, unanimous opinion of all par- 
ties on the reality of, 373—question to what those difficulties are 
owing, 374—in what way the people now idle were formerly em- 
ployed, 376—how deprived of that employment, 379-—what the 
probability of its recovery, 383. 

Constitution, dangers of the—Grounds upon which such alarms are 
treated with contempt by the advocates of existing abuses, 245— 
such modes of reasoning one of the worst signs of the times, ib. 
—best way of gaining a just view of the subject, 247—principle 
of resistance the foundation of all our liberties, 249—idea that 
any one act of violence, &c. is unimportant in itself, shown to be 
false and dangerous, 250—effects of such encroachments illustrat- 
ed, in the case of the droits of the Admirality, &c. 253. 

Dakki, ruins of a temple at, 435. 

Dealtry’s Principles of Fluxions.—Synthetic and analytic methods 
of treating a science contrasted, 87—manner in which the fluxion- 
ary calculus is explained in the present treatise, considered, ib.— 
rules derived from its principles, how explained, 90—and applied 
to particular examples, 96. 

Dehr, the modern capital of Nubia, 434. 

' Dendera, crocodiles numerous in the neighbourhood of, 426. 
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Descartes, remarks on his writings, 225. 
Desgenettes refuses to poison the sick of the French army, 477. 
Dongola, fine breed of horses in, 434. 

Rast India Coliege at Hertford, importance of such an institution 
511—present mode of education, and that proposed by Lord, 
Wesllesley, compared, 520—mode of study at the Hertford Col- 
lege, 522—objections to, from some casual irregularities in its 
discipline answered, 526. 

Ebrington, Lord, anecdotes of Bonaparte, by, 475. 

Encyciopedias, general utility of, 195, note. 

Enghien, Duke d’, account of his arrest and execution, 485. 

Essouan, the ancient Syene, scenery near, described, 428. 

Gan-el-Kebir, the ancient Anteopolis, ruins at, 426. 

Geneva, evening-calm on the lake of, described, 302. 

Georges, reigus of the first two, produced few writers of original ge- 
nius, 7. 

Globe, remarks on the primitive state of the, 150. 

Gratitude, a statesman’s definition of, 311. 

Grolius, one of the most eminent writers on the law of nations, 232. 

Guerfeh Hassan, remarkable excavated temple at, 436. 

Gulliver, Captain Lemuel, voyage of—whence the interest excited by 
arises, 47. 

Haspinger, Friar Joachim, greatly distinguished in the defence of the 
'l'yrol, 78. 

Hertford, mode of education in the East India College at, 522. 

Hobbes, character of, 238. 

Hofer, an innkeeper, one of the chiefs of the Tyrolese insurrection, 
72—is deserted by the Austrians, 76—assumes the entire direc- 
tion of affairs, both civil and military, 81—traits of bis character, 
$2—is made prisoner, tried, and shot, ib. 

Mumboldt, voyage de,—the present the basis of a great deal that is 
contained in his other works, 99.--conditions by which the posi- 
tion of any point on the earth’s surface is determined, ib.—me- 

. thods of determining longitudes, measuring heights, &c. 100. 

Jaffa, account of the massacre of the ‘l'urks at, 475. 

Ibrin, a town of Nabia, described 432. 

Johnson, Miss Esther. See Stella. 

Ireland, consequences of the interference of the Pope in the nomina- 
tion of the Catholic clergy of, examined, 310. See Catholic 
Question. 

Kennet, Bishop, his picture of Swift’s demeanour to men of rank ant 
office, 18. 

Knox, John,conference with Maitland of Lethington on persecution. 
166. 

Lagrange, improvements in the fluxionary ecalculns by the dis- 
coveries of, 89. 

Law-tazes, intolgrable grievance of, 356, 
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Legh’s Voyage up the Nile, general remarks on, 422—~account of 
Mahommed Ali Pacha, the present ruler of Egypt, 424—skeich 
of the author’s journey from Cairo, 425—singular adventure in 
a cavern, 437—account of the Wahabees, 439. 

Libel, definition of the offence of, 104—mode of prosecution of, 
105—civil remedy which the law gives for injury to private cha- 
racter considered, 107—deductions drawn from a view of the libel 
law of England, 109—bad effects of the exclusion of evidence as 
to the truth of libellous matter in all prosecutions for this offence 
considered, ib.—proposed remedy for, and objections to, stated 
and answered, 125. 

Machiavel, remarks on the writings of, 209. 

M‘Crie, Dr. his apology for the intolerance of the Reformers, 167. 

Mohammed Ali Pacha, the present ruler of Egypt, account of, 424. 

Maitland of Lethington, conference hetween, and John Knox, on 
the subject of persecution, 166. 

Malthus. See East India College. 

Manfalout, singular caverns at, 436. 

Marmont, General, duplicity of, towards his master, 490. 

Meerfeldt, Count, anecdotes of Bonaparte, related by, 473. 

Melzi, character of Bonaparte, by, 473. 

Middle age, many important discoveries made during, 199. 

Minto, Lord, testimony of, in favour of the mode of education at 
the East India College, 525. 

Montaigne, his character as a philosopher, 222. 

More, Sir Thomas, extract from his Dialogues, 217. 

Napione, Signior, attempts to prove Columbus to have been a native 
of Piedmont, 494. , . ; 

Napoleon Bonaparte, favourable change in the sentiments of his 
conductors to St Helena, respecting, 460—account of an interview 
with, 462—his personal appearance and habits described, 465— 
birth, parentage, &c. 466—review of his conduct during the Ita- 
lian campaign, 470—his character, &c. at this period of his life, 
473—his account of the massacre at Jaffa, 475—and of the pro- 
posal for poisoning the sick of his army, 477—his apostacy in E- 
gypt, and desertion of his army, how to be considered, 478—state- 
of France at his return, and measures he pursued, 479—vindicat- 
ed from the murder of Pichegru and Captain Wright, 3—his 
account of the arrest and execution of the Duke d Engl n, 485 
—review of bis conduct subsequent to the treaty of Tilsit, 486. 

Nett’s Edition of Surrey and Wyatt, preliminary remarks on, 390— 
sketch of the life of the Earl of Surrey, 393—his character, 399 
—his merits as a poet discussed, 404—extracts from, 406—share 
he had in reforming our versification, &c. 415—Chaucer’s right 
to the invention of the heroic measure among us examined, 415 
—ohjections to the use of double rhymes obviated, 420. 

Nubia, account of the country, its inhabitants, We. 434. 

Ockham, William of, the reviver of the Nomiualists, 203. 
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Osborn, Francis, his account of Lord Bacon, 224. 

Phcnomenc, literary, lately exhibited in India, 200, note. 

Phiioé. istavd ol, splendid ruins in 428. 

Pichegru, Geveral, not murdered by Bonaparte, as has been assert- 
ed, 433. 

Poetical Exiracts—from Swift, 50—from Coleridge’s Christabel, 59 
——Kubia Khan, 65—from Lord Byron’s Lara, 283—his Siege of 
Coriath, 285—Parisina, 288—Childe Harold, 203—Prisoner of 
Chillon, 305—-Darkness, 308—from the Earl of Surrey’s Poems, 
406—from Chaucer, 417. 

Pomponatius, singular opinions of, 221. 

Pope, degree of influence possessed by the, in the appointment of the 
Irish Catholic clergy, examined, 313. 

Portents believed by. the Tyrolese to have been seen previous to 
the overthrow of the French power, 86. 

Press, liberty of, reasons for choosing the present time for the discus- 
sion of, 103. 

Prisoner of Chillon, story of, and extracts from, 305. 

Quurterly List of New Publications, 263, 532. 

Resmi, Achmed Efendi, the author of a a History of Wars with the 
Russians, account of, 361—tokens of misfortune, from which it 
was easy to prognosticate the ill success of the war, 364—errors 
committed by the Sublime Porte in venturing on offensive mea- 
sures against Russia, 365—system of fraud and peculation pre- 
vailing in Turkey, 367—Empress Catherine’s mode of govern- 
ment, ib.—Turfkish mode of curing weakness of head, 372. 

Restoration, changes in English literature introduced at, 4. 

Rhymes, double, use of, vindicated 420. 

Romans, judicious indulgence extended by, to the religion and hab- 
its of the conquered countries, 71. 

Rosseau, characterized by Lord Byron, 301. 

Sahara, conjectures concerning the origin of the sands of, 431. 

Scholastic system, character of, 201. 

Shckh Ibrahim, account of, 426. 

Sibhoi, temple of, an ancient Egyptian edifice described, 438. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, many of the wants fora history of philosophy 
satisfied by, 191—an opinion of, in favour of the Usury Laws, 
339--confuted by Mr. Bentham, 343. 

Soto, Dominic, the first writer who condemned the African slave 
trade, 230. 

Speckbacher, one of the chiefs of the insurrection in the Tyrol, some 
account of, 72—seizes the town of Hall by a stratagem, 74—in 
conjunction with Hofer, defeats the Bavarians at Wilten, 78—a- 
necdote of his son Andrew, a boy often years old, ib.—his treat- 
ment of some female spies, 79—is unexpectedly attacked by the 
Bavarians, and nearly killed, 83—great difficulties he experienced 
in making his escape, 84—is appointed to the management of @ 
farm given by the Emperor to Hofer’s infant family, 85. 
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oe Swift, 29—dying scene' of; dif- 
1 arm the: Recyclepediay Lord Bacon’: plan of 
“Stewart's Introduction to: i ‘3 a 
‘history of leariing, 180—remarks on the character and genius of that 
philosopher, 181—outline drawn byhim ably. filled up by the present 
author, 191——specimen of the manner of. thinking and writing. which 
- \prevails in bis Discourse, 197—period at which he chooses. to com- 
‘mence his work, 198—~character of the scholastic system, 201—ac- 
count of William of Ockham, 203—-SirThomas:More, 208—Machiavel, 
209—Pompenetius, 221—Montaigne, 222——Dee Cartes, 225—Do- 
‘menie Sito, 230-+Grotius, 232—Hobbes, 288—~Addison, 241—Bas- 
row and Jeremy Taylor, 242. WG 
Suicide, sentiments of a great man, respecting, 462, «1,4 ac 
Surrey—See Nott.» '» to fu 
Swift, Scott’s Edition of, 1—reputation of the wits: of ‘Queen, Anne's 
reign much declined, ibi—cause of that decline, 2-—state of Jitera- 
ture previous to the Restoration, 3-~changes introduced ‘by that 
event, 4-——what the chief praise of Queen Anne’s wilt —reigns 
of the first two Georges barren in genius, 7—character of this edition 


of Swift, 8—editor too favourable to the character of his author, 10— 
sketch of Swift’s political career, ib,—bis personal character, .24— 
history of his connexion with Varina, 26—with Stella, 29—and 
»,Vanessa, 31-—specimens of his correspondence with the laiter, 37— 
death of Stella, 44—regret for his, treatment of these .women, not 


+ 


the cause of the gloom that overshadowed his latter days, 42— 


_ general, character, of his writings, 44-—the Tale ofa, Thb, 
voyages of Captain Gulliver, ib.—whence the, pleasure by 
that work arises, 47—Swilt not in any_respect a 49—speci- 
mens of his verses, 50—his character of the Duke at Whasion, #1 
of his style, &c. 55, eR” enacts" 

Tale of a Tub, character of, 46. I mataghio Vi 

Taylor, Jeremy, account of his writings, 243. ‘ b gi >a 

Toleration of the Reformers, 163—Reformation. erroneously described 
as a struggle for religious freedom, 164—First . refotmeérs, equally 
intolerant with the Catholics, 165—Conference between i 

; and Jobn: Knox,» 166——Mr. M‘Cree’s. apology for the lattery 167 ; 
shown, by # quotation from his history to be inadmissible, :i68— 
Toleration of ‘the reformers arose only from their want.of powersto 
persecute, 171—Instances of the variance: between the Government 
and the Protestant clergy on the subject, 173—Benefits introduced 
by the Reformation, 175—The multiplication of sects, and the re- 
duction of the immense wealth of the clergy, 176—two of the most 
important of these, 177—-The latter, the true cause of the merciless 
pescutions of the Catholics-of-old, 177—Protestants, when backed 
»y the civil power, as capable of persecution as the Roman Anti- 
christ himself, 179. 

Turkish account of Wars with Russia, 361. 

Tyrol, French invasion of, preliminary remarks on, 67—Irregufar 
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warfare most interesting in description, 68-——Constitution the 
Tyrol previous to its transference to Bavaria, 69-—Teazing inter- 
ference of the French with the intemal institutions of the country 
causes the peasants to revolt, 72—They take Inspruck, 73, and 
Hall, by stratagem, 75—~Are ill supported by the Austrian officers 
sent to their assistance, ib.—Ingenious device of some of the insur- 
gents to convey intelligence across the Inn, 77—French and Bava- 
rians defeated at Wilten, 78—Are compelled to retreat with great 
loss, 81—Austria makes peace with France, in which the Pyrol 
is fotgotten, 84——Fate of the principal leaders, 85—Portents said 
to have ‘been observed previous to the overthrow of the French 
power, 86. : 

Vanhomrigh, Miss Esther. See Vanessa. 

Vanessa, Mr. Scott’s account of Swift’s treatment of, 31. 

Varina, history of Dean Swift’s connexion with, 26. 


Unhappiness not necessarily allied to genius, 299. 

Usury, Defence of, 339—Mr. Bentham’s opinion of the origin of the 
usuty Jaws, 340—Reasons alleged in favour of, 341—Opinion of Dr. 
Smith m favour of, refuted, 343—Mischiefs occasioned by, 348-—~ 
Inconsistency of, with their avowed purposes, 353—Instance of their 
operating to the ruin of an individual, 354—Bad effects of law 
taxes, 356. 

Wehdbees, account of the sect of, 439—their peculiar religious tenets, 
442-—arte attacked by the Pacha of Egypt, 443. 

Warden's Letters from St. Helena, character of, 459—some errors in 
the’ author’s ‘statements pointed out, 461—account of an interview 
with Napoleon, 462—behaviour of the latter on arriving at St. He- 
lena, 463-—liis personal appearance described, 465—sketch of his 
life, 466, 

Waryng, Miss Jane. See Varina. 

Wellesley, Lord, minute of, concerning the European servants of the 
India Company, 512—his plan for the education of the Company’s 
servants, compared with that now established, 520. 

Wharton, Duke of, Swift's character of him, 54. 

Wilten, legend relating to the abbey of, 77. 

Wright, Captain, reasons for disbelieving that he was murdered by 
otder of Bonaparte, 483. 


 Zappel, George, — device of to transmit intelligence across the 
nn, during the Tyrolese insurrection, 77. 
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